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TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


the month of June 1874 the 
I present writer expressed the 
following opinion in this Magazine, 
and gave good reasons for it—‘ The 
bankruptcy of Turkey cannot be 
long delayed ;’ if anyone (which he 
much doubts) has been saved from 
the recent crash by his arguments, 
it proves that periodical literature 
is occasionally a useful branch of 
study. We have now passed into 
another phase. 

Events follow each other with 
sich rapidity, in all that relates 
to the East of Europe, that it is 
dificult to come to a decision 
upon any point. Our calculations 
are apt to be upset the day after 
they are made. Hardly two months 
have passed at the date of this 
writing since all Western Europe 
was agitated by the announcement 
that Turkey had proclaimed a 
modified form of repudiation of 
her debt interest. That confession 
of bankruptcy, long expected by 
many, was yet so sudden at the 
last that the world was taken by 
surprise, and for a week or two 
the event was the common subject 
of thought and comment amongst 
politicians. It was discussed from 
all sides, and bondholders were 
commiserated or ridiculed, as the 
case might be, while they wailed 
forth their miserable plight at 


public gatherings. Sober _poli- 
teians felt that the event had 
grave significance for Turkey, 


coming when it did; and that, 
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through Turkey, it might have 
grave significance for Europe. 
But already the downcome of 
Turkish credit has ceased to inte- 
rest byitself any but those who have 
actually lost their money. Other 
great events have succeeded; in 
other ways the situation has be- 
come strained; and it is felt that 
the mere bankruptcy of the decrepit 
empire was but oneepisode in the 
miserable drama which, for the 
sake of our common humanity, 
we may hope is now drawing 
towards a conclusion. And, just 
as men’s minds were once more 
settling down to watch the move- 
ments of the great powers to 
obtain the pas in dealing with the 
insurgent districts of Turkey, 
there came another thunderclap 
tending once more to direct men’s 
eyes from the near to the farther 
Kast—from the single fate of 
Turkey to the wider question of 
what is to follow her dissolution, 
and who is to succeed the Sultan 
as suzerain of the great highways 
between the East and the West. 
England has become a member of 
a French joint-stock company, by 
purchase of the Khedive's shares in 
the Suez Canal. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the various events that have hap- 
pened and that are happening are 
merely links in a chain. Turkey 
is a doomed Power, and an ex- 
hausted one, over which eager 
neighbours watch, like the valtures 
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over the dying, till the moment of 
dissolution gives them the signal 
to strike in and tear the carcass 
asunder. We cannot view the 
greater events that may arise in 
the course of this disease unto 
death in an isolated way therefore, 
but only as parts of a whole. There 
is a natural sequence in events, so 
far as they have gone, that makes 
such a treatment of them the more 
easy; and if we cannot thereby 
penetrate the future, and say what 
or when the end shall be, we may 
still be able to say that the end is 
near, and to weigh alternatives as 
te whether it will come this way 
or that. 

Looking at Turkish affairs and 
their collateral incidents from this 
point of view, we shall see that 
the true state of the present 
miserable condition of the Empire, 
and, through it, in no small measure 
of Europe, lies in the past of over 
twenty years ago. We might go 
further back still; but it was then 
that the last supreme effort was 
made to prevent any solution of 
this Eastern question, and from 
that time the rapid decay of Turkey 
dates. As has often been said, 
truly enough, the. Turkish Empire 
was never anything but an armed 
camp in Europe; a constant pro- 
vocation of war and bloodshed, a 
source of barbarous oppression 
and unutterable misery to many 
millions of people. But all the 
worst evils of the dominion of a 
barbaric horde over mixed races of 
subject peoples—someignoble, many 
worthy a better fate—were inten- 
sified after the Crimean war by 
the blind folly with which the 
English Government and the Eng- 
lish people followed the charlatan 
policy of Louis Napoleon. It was 
a strange and lamentable reversion 
of all the traditions of England 
to see her labouring side by side 
with France, the one European 
nation with which her instincts lead 
her to be least in sympathy—a 
nation whose old Napoleonic 
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dreams and conquests in the 
East had filled her with the 
liveliest wrath and terror in the 
days of the younger Pitt. Of all 
statesmen that England has had 
in modern days, she has followed 
none so confidingly or so foolishly 
as she followed Palmerston into 
that war for Turkey. Deaf to the 
wise counsels of men gifted with 
clearer political insight, the country 
followed him withenthusiasm. With 
Palmerston we sowed the wind— 
shall we escape the whirlwind at 
harvest-time? Already the irony 
of fate has been cruel, and in no- 
thing more cruel than in the manner 
of the falsification of all our hopes 
for the regeneration of Turkey. 
Purblind statesmen prated about 
the capacities of Turkey, her desire 
to found a civilized government, and 
herresources, until the people of this 
country believed it all, as they had 
believed it necessary for us to join 
Louis Napoleon in an expedition 
devised for his glory and the sta- 
bility of his blood-stained throne. 
They believed, and lent abundantly 
at high usury. Into the subscription 
lists for Turkish loans moneyed peo- 
ple at home, great and small, rushed 
with as much enthusiasm as our 
soldiers had shown in storming 
the heights of Alma, or the breach 
in the Redan. All that history 
had taught us about the cruelty, 
the rapacity, and the total absence 
of true governing faculty in the 
Turk was as clean forgotten as if 
we had just had a new revelation 
from Heaven. Cunning financiers, 
of all sorts, caught at the game 
the English Ministers had so 
complacently set a-going, and 
kept it up as long as a_ spark 
of faith remained in England. Most 
ingenious reasons were devised to 
account for the necessity of each 
successive loan; words of the most 
eloquent kind described what 
wonderful resources were in Tur- 
key, waiting only for this fur- 
ther dole to come out and deluge 
the Empire and its creditors with 
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wealth. As the game grew faster, 
statements grew more reckless, 
expedients more desperate, until 
at last it was felt that nearly 
all methods were exhausted. The 
romancers had come to the end of 
their breath and their vocabulary, 
the lenders had nearly exhausted 
their faith, and poor Turkey had fal- 
len into theextremeof impecuniosity 
and decrepitude. A signal for the 
rising of the curtain on the final act 
of the drama was looked for any 
day, and it came inthe at first petty 
outbreak in Herzegovina. 

An occurrence of this kind was 
common enough under the grinding 
misrule of the Turk. Where people 
have still some spirit, even when 
they have been long accustomed to 
robbery and wrong, the theft of their 
property and the abduction of their 
daughters, they will try to fight. 
Sometimes, after long struggles, 
these risings have been partially 
successful ; usually they have failed 
when no outside aid was forthcom- 
ing. But this time almost everything 
was favourable to a bold and hardy 
stand on the part of the miserable 
folk who had taken arms in their 
hands with the energy of perishing 
men. The Turkish Treasury was 
empty, the army disorganized, and 
without stores or ready cash. Offi- 
cials of all grades had sunk in cor- 
ruption, and the temporary borrow- 
ing expedients of the Empire were 
almost at the last shift. A new 
funded loan was needed to relieve 
the pressure, and if this little rising 
could put enough strain upon 
Turkish resources to prevent that 
loan taking shape, the Turk would 
be caught at the worst time, and 
thrown helplessly on his back. 
In other respects, too, the time of 
the outbreak was, on the whole, 
luckily chosen. Casual circum- 
stances possibly led the Slavs 
to break out when they did, but 
none the less did they take the 
best time. It was early enough in 
the year to allow Turkish troops to 
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get into the province in great 
numbers, but too late to permit 
such troops as Turkey could send 
to subdue the people, and get out 
again before the rigours of winter 
made their position dangerous. 
The insurgents were therefore en- 
couraged by everything almost to 
hold out; and, leaving out of sight 
the probable secret machinations of 
Russia, or the half-cloaked aid of 
Servia and Montenegro, they had 
motive enough to fight bitterly and 
to use wile and feint to lure their 
adversaries to their doom among 
the mountains. And at all events 
the rising had an immediate and 
visible effect. It forced from the 
Turks a declaration of bankruptcy. 

Thus far the insurrection has 
been decidedly a success. Various 
opinions may be entertained as to 
the extent to which fighting has 
been successful on either side, for 
both sides may tell what is not true. 
But of the broad fact there can be 
no doubt. The Herzegovinians have 
succeeded in drawing a large 
Turkish army into their mountains, 
and there that army will need pro- 
bably to winter. If it does winter 
there, the chances of its perishing are 
at least five to one. ‘Turkish papers 
teem with accounts of the ineffi- 
ciency of the army transport, the 
difficulty of finding animals, and of 
feeding them when found. The 
country isalsomuch exhausted by the 
intensified pressure which the past 
twenty years of loan-concocting 
have brought to bear on the 
wretched tillers of the soil, so that 
food for the men can hardly be got. 
And all the money raised on loans 
having been recklessly flung away 
to gratify the besotted tastes of the 
miserable tyrant at Constantinople, 
there are no roads, few bridges, and 
therefore no facilities for intercom- 
munication between districts. Re- 
lief to the perishing, ill-conditioned 
garrisons and troops will conse- 
quently be hard to bring, and unless 
evacuation be resolved upon before 
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it is too late, the triumph of the 
insurgents may before the winter 
is over be as horrible as fiend could 
devise. They in their mountain 
fastnesses with their hardy habits, 
and their secret or open backers in 
Hungary, Servia, and Montenegro, 
can afford to look on and let their 
foe at least starve first. 

In a sense, and that by no means 
a light one, the post-Crimean 
policy of England has done more 
than anything else to bring matters 
to this point in Turkey. We have 
petted the Turk till he has tired of 
us, advised him till he seemed glad 
to open his arms to Russia, and, 
above all, we have given a spur to 
the reaction natural to his rule by 
lending him money, at first with 
full and ostentatious official sanc- 
tion and approval, and then from 
the habit and traditions that this 
approval begot. 

The grinding oppression which 
has driven the Slavs to a revolt, 
which is one to the death with 
them, we have done much to bring 
toa white heat; and all that can be 
looked for now from the short- 
sighted policy that Lord Palmers- 
ton and his followers pursued is a 
speedier end to the curse that has 
sat on Eastern Europesince Amurath 
beat the Slavs at Kossova in 1389, 
than might have been hoped for 
had we fought the fight of 1854-55 
only, and let our folly end there. 
We did not so choose, and the after- 
growth of that war has proved the 
surest means by which it could be 
proved to be an anachronism and a 
mistake. We have now again to 
revert to the course that might 
have been pursued before the 
Crimean war, and all the advan- 
tage gained by waiting is, that in 
the interval a new and vigorous 
German Empire has sprung up in 
Europe—an empire capable alike 
of keeping in check the ambition 
of Russia, and of restraining the 
dangerous recurring manias of the 
French, excited by that glittering but 
hideous bauble la gloire. That was 
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worth waiting for indeed, though 
not in the reckoning, and if we 
loyally ally ourselves with Ger- 
many and with Austria, so far as 
Austria goes in the paths of justice 
towards the Slavs, it will have to 
be confessed that, after all, the sol- 
diers of England perished not in 
vain,in that long-drawn-out struggle 
before Sevastopol. 

Viewed thus, or, as we have said, 
in connection with previous events, 
the declaration of bankruptcy made 
by the Turk is seen to be only one in 
@ necessary sequence of events. 
The outbreak of the Slavs forced 
it on a few months sooner, perhaps, 
but it was bound to come, and to 
come before long. That being the 
case, it is almost waste of words to 
go into a demonstration of what 
Turkey can or cannot now do for 
her creditors. The history of the 
growth of her debt affords one of 
the most amazing examples of 
public credulity on record, and 
seems to prove that, if a rogue 
only bids high enough to excite 
strong cupidity, he may safely 
calculate upon success, no matter 
what lies he tells. The debt of 
Turkey is the result of one long 
systematic deception. Those who 
lent money have been deceived by 
those who played the part of inter- 
mediaries between lender and bor- 
rower, and these themselves seem to 
have sometimes half believed the lie 
they disseminated. From first to last 
no one acquainted with the economy 
of Turkish rule, or rather the bar- 
barousineptitude of it, could possibly 
in his sober senses have been de- 
ceived as to the ultimate issue of 
the business. Turkish absolutism, 
Turkish lust, Turkish love of bar- 
baric magnificence, al] must com- 
bine, and did combine, to make the 
boundless wealth opened up by these 
loan-dealings to the view of the Sul- 
tan a pure curse to himself and to 
the population upon whose necks he 
sits. Not one good work of perma- 
nent value, not one true boon for the 
people, no single reform, or change 
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for the better, can be pointed to as 
the result of all this borrowing, of 
which the end is so miserable. 
This money was lost utterly, and 
worse than lost; it was as a fiery 
stimulant added to fever, hurrying 
on the inevitable dissolution. 

Again we say, how could it be 
otherwise? The foreign loan mania 
that has filled the mind of the 
somewhat usury-loving British in- 
vestor these twenty years past, more 
or less, has never been more un- 
reasonably exercised than upon 
Turkey. It is madness to lend to 
any nation that has no national 
existence, no sense of patriotic 
honour, no power over its Govern- 
ment. Such a nation can offer no 
guarantee that what is promised 
will be done ; all is dependent upon 
the caprice of a ruler responsible 
only to the cliques and plotters of 
the harem. He may give pledges, 
make assignments of revenues here 
and there, but these are no security 
for bondholders. He might have as 
well assigned them so many stars. 
We havestood speechless andamazed 
at the strange fatalism with which 
City people have overlooked all this. 
These persons, so often pointed at 
as preternaturally shrewd, appear 
to have a sort of superstition that, 
if a potentate like the Sultan exe- 
cutes a deed, it is as binding as an 
English mortgage; and you will 
hear them talk about this, that, 
and the other loan representing a 
first charge on such and such taxes, 
justas if it wereactual facts that they 
dealt with. Even the repudiation, 
the pell-mell jumbling of all in- 
terests in one common ruin, effected 
by the decree of last October, 
has not yet torn the veil from their 
minds. They prattle innocently 
still, and may continue to do so 
till the end of their days, all les- 
sons notwithstanding. But it isa 
melancholy sight, and not flatter- 
ing to men’s intelligence; and we 
may hope that a new generation 
will grow up whose sense will be 
sufficient to master their greed, and 
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prevent them from lending to coun- 
tries that can offer no guarantee of 
honesty worth the paper on which it 
is written. 

Well, Turkey has had the money 
—Turkey and the hordes of bold 
financiers, corporate and indivi- 
dual, who played decoys for the 
public—and it has been spent on 
follies ; so that there is nothing left 
on which to seize should further 
payments not be forthcoming. Of 
these there is small likelihood, be- 
cause Turkey cannot borrow more. 
All past obligations to bondholders 
have been paid with fresh borrowed 
money ; the resources of the State 
have again been grossly over-esti- 
mated ; the country is at the last 
pinch of poverty ; there is an army in 
the insurgent districts, and troops 
in Bulgaria, who have been many 
months without pay, and of whose 
deaths in hundreds by starvation 
we may hear before the winter is 
over. Can men expecta country, 
whose condition is throughout that 
of an exhausted spendthrift who 
has dissipated his patrimony and 
plunged up to his eyes in debt, to 
turn round suddenly and effect an 
honest compromise with its credi- 
tors ? It might be possible were the 
exhaustion followed by signs of re- 
form; but there is no such thing. 
Corruption, extravagance in high 
places, thieving of all kinds and de- 
grees, continue just as before, and 
all decrees notwithstanding. Taxes 
are as grinding, and framed just as 
iniquitously ; provincial satraps are 
just as impecunious and as eager 
to be speedily rich; all is misery, 
want, blindness, degradation incon- 
ceivable. Yet bondholders meet and 
make soft speeches to the Turk— 
approach his throne with flattery— 
hush all harsh hints of wrong- 
doing, and hope by thus acting to 
place themselves in a favourable 
position before him. By speaking 
smoothly it is said he may deign to 
listen to their prayer, and to pay 
at least some of his debts. Surely 
this is a pitiable plight for honour- 
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able English subjects to be seen in. 
Is it worth their while thus to de- 
mean themselves—to whine like 
whipt dogs? Let us see how the 
Sultan applies himselftothe business 
of the State, and perhaps that may 
help to a clear understanding of 
what such flattering words may 
signify. The means are at hand 
in some letters, trustworthy in our 
opinion, that have recently appeared 
in the Economiste Francaise. We 
will look at his occupations, his 
status, in a commercial sense, 
being sufficiently known to all the 
world. 

At present it appears the chief 
things that occupy the head of the 
House of Othman are the deer in 
his gardens and the rare birds in 
his aviaries. He listens to the daily 
report of his chief of the aviary 
with much more attention than he 
bestows on the statements on public 
affairs presented by his Grand 
Vizier. Savage beasts, such as 


lions and tigers, are looked upon 


with less favour, and are banished to 
the farthest quarter of the seraglio. 
Still the general menagerie is 
kept, and all parts of the world are 
laid under contribution to it. No 
expense is spared, or trouble either, 
if a rare beast or bird can be secured 
for the collection. Sometimes the 
urgency is so great that all Europe 
may be alarmed. <A war vessel 
will be seen to get up steam sud- 
denly, and the newsmongers will 
telegraph the fact to the ends of 
the earth, stirring numerous ques- 
tionings and surmises. After all, the 
vessel of war has no harm in her; 
she goes merely in quest of rare qua- 
drupeds and birds of wondrous plu- 
mage. A greatcareof the Governors 
of Tripoli and Barbary is to gratify 
the Sultan’s passion in this respect, 
and those who cannot find him a 
new animal send instead rich gar- 
ments and fine jewels, a superb 
horse—stolen usually—or a beau- 
tiful slave. Their only hope of 
reward lies along this path of 
universal backsheesh. The Sultan 
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gives bountifully to those who 
gratify him, and the better they 
humour his whims the richer do 
they often find themselves. It 
appears also that the Sultan has 
contracted a passion for pictures 
ever since some works of art, vases, 
&c., of China and Japan were pre- 
sented to him, and he has last year 
(1875) spent 60,000/. on this hobby. 
What he spends altogether it is not 
easy to tell; but what is certain is, 
that the so-called ‘civil list’ does 
not nearly give the true figures. 
This same Hconomiste correspondent 
attempts to get at the truth, but 
many of his figures are only esti- 
mates, and are, so far as may be 
judged by comparison, under-esti- 
mates. He, following the editor of 
the paper, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
puts the gross cost of the Sultan’s 
personal surroundings down at 
2,000,000/. per annum ; but, let alone 
what goes to equip war ships sent 
to catch birds, this does not seem to 
include the numerous presents that 
the expenses of his Majesty’s posi- 
tion compel him to bestow. A cor- 
respondent of the Times likely to be 
well informed says that, including 
pensions and architecture, the Sultan 
gets through 5,000,090l. a year, say 
nearly a third of the entire income 
of the Empire. According to an ac- 
count published some time agoin the 
Pall Mall Gazette, the Turkish system 
of government appears to allow a 
latitude in this respect inconsistent 
with ‘a first charge on certain 
revenues.” When the Sultan can- 
not get money out of the treasury 
by fair means, he sends troops to 
plunder it, and bring him the pro- 
ceeds of the expedition. His house- 
hold seems to be kept in peace by 
wholesale bribery in fact, and while 
that is the case, any estimate of the 
cost of his household must be delu- 
sive. The other day, in the midst of 
the harrying and fiendish oppres- 
sion with which taxes are being ex- 
torted from the wretched people in 
advance, in order that the financiers 
of Turkey may show the world that 
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for once ‘ Turkey can pay half,’ the 
Sultan took 400,o00/. from the 
Treasury for his urgent needs. He 
lives and lavishes as if he were the 
richest monarch in the world, while 
his people grovel and die beneath 
the tax-gatherer’s heel. The esti- 
mateof the Hconomiste correspondent 
is certainly too low. Still, so far as 
they go, the figures given by him 
are interesting. He puts the mere 
cost of feeding the 7,000 slaves, 
eunuchs, attendants, and officials 
that form the Sultan’s household 
down at 511,000l., by estimating it 
at 5 francs per diem per head ; but 
further figures giving details of this 
show that thisalso must be an under- 
estimate. The 600 horses in the 
Sultan’s stables are put down as 
costing 21,600/. Turkish, which is 
remarkably little. A mean sum of 
100,000, is said to be spent annually 
on gems, besides the enormous sums 
lavished on presents of this kind 
given by the Khedive to the Sultan, 
and which are taken as so much 
saving to his purse. The pensions 
paid to members of his family, his 
mother, and others, on the so- 
called civil list, are set down at 
198,000/., enormously below the fact. 
80,0001. goes to keep up the va- 
rious lodges and palaces built by 
the Sultan at fabulous cost out 































of the proceeds of the loans. Of 
these he has built eight. He is 





now building a magnificent mosque 
with a sort of convent attached, 
composed of seventy houses all in 
stone. The cost of this is enormous, 
as the land has to be appropriated 
from those now living on it in the 
old quarter of the town. An esti- 
mated expenditure of 560,000/. per 
annum is laid to the credit of this 
kind of work for every year since 
Abdul Medjid came to the throne. 
These are but leading points in 
the outlay of this sovereign; and, 
as we have said, they are probably 
under-estimated, it being most diffi- 
cult to get at the truth where 
everybody has the greatest interest 
m concealing it. We have dwelt, 
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however, on this aspect of Turkish 
government and of Turkish finance 
more fully than might have seemed 
needful, because it illustrates so 
clearly what the actual condition of 
affairs is; it brings to the front the 
hopelessness of expecting anything 
from the much-paraded reforms de- 
creed the other day. Turkey can- 
not reform at all while at its head a 
slothful sensualist sits doing nothing 
but sucking the last drops of life’s 
blood out of the dying populations. 
Here we have a strange picture, of 
a being living in the seclusion of a 
harem, utterly oblivious to all the 
facts of life around him, oblivious 
to the wants of his people and all 
that constitutes government, and the 
honour of nations, gratifying his 
whims at any cost—dozing on the 
ruins ofa once fair heritage. Surely, 
it will impress the English public to 
some extent with the depth of the 
folly of which they have been guilty, 
and at least help to prevent the 
lures of the cunning wire-pullers of 
finance who wish themselves to 
escape, before the house falls about 
their ears, from substituting fresh 
victims in theirroom. We will add 
but one touch to this picture. It 
is found in an extract from the 
Times of Nov. 11, relating some 
facts regarding the last Turkish 
budget which have never been 
credibly contradicted : 

The ‘officious’ Politische Correspondenz 
of Vienna has recently made some obser- 
vations upon the financial condition of 
Turkey which are worth attending to. In 
giving the history of the decree ordering 
the reduction of the debt payments, its 
Constantinople correspondent says that the 
Grand Vizier laid an abstract of the actual 
financial position before the Sultan on 
October 1, which differed very materially 
from the Budget recently given to the 
world. We doubted its figures at the time, 
and said the deficit would probably be 
nearly double what it set forth, but if there 
is any accuracy in the statement of the 
Vienna journal our surmise was very far 
under the mark. Including a floating debt 
of T.12,000,000/., the actual deficit on 
the year was shown by the Vizier to 
be ‘T.31,000,000/., the revenue being 


T.17,000,000/, and the expenditure, the 
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floating debt included, T.48,000,000/. As 
the Herzegovina insurrection is set down at 
T.2,000,000/. only, it is evident that this 
utterly bankrupt state of affairs must have 
been known long before the Budget was 
published, and we are therefore able in some 
measure to gauge the value of that docu- 
ment. The amended Budget shows that 
the charges on the debt were understated 
by 1T.4,000,000/., and the income over- 
estimated by T.7,000,000/. 


Possibly this may be an exag- 
geration in some parts, although 
we strongly suspect it to be only 
too near the mark ; but, admitting 
it to be so, the position is at the 
best so radically bad that the late 
decree was not merely inevitable ; 
it was a confession of only half the 
truth. 

‘But the January coupons are to 
be paid,’ as enthusiastic philo- 
Turks will exclaim, ‘and if so, how 
can affairs be so very bad?’ The 
question is natural and fair, but it 
is not atall puzzling. These cou- 
pons will be paid by borrowed money, 
if paid at all. Whatis being done, 
in addition to wringing the necks 
of the wretched people, is to juggle 
with the floating debt, and to find 
means thus to carry over the new 
year, in the hope that something 
may occur to induce the public to 
relieve the syndicates holding that 
debt of the odd tons of pawned, 
unissued, and absolutely wortbless 
bonds, that by an euphemism are 
treated as ‘ security ’ for the money 
advanced. These syndicates know 
weil enough that Turkey is abso- 
lutely bankrupt; that, if the truth 
were told, she could not pay a 

mny on her debt obligations 
while the present rule lasts; but 
then they feel that to tell this would 
ruin them. They have played a 
strikingly desperate game, hoping 
always that they could adroitly 
slip out when the catastrophe did 
come, and leave the public to bear 
the horrors of it all. But then 
they hoped to foresee the end by at 
least a year, and there they were 
mistaken. The insurrection was 
not counted among the chances 
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they took into account, and its 
outbreak caught them in their own 
snare. Heaven grant that they 
may be kept there; that, after all, 
the sharpest blow of this collapse 
shall fall on the heads of those who 
have systematically misled the 
public on Turkish finance and affairs 
for at least these dozen years. 

These, then, are the expedients 
that are to pay the debt half divi- 
dends due in January, if they be 
paid, a thing by no means certain 
—for of all the loans then fall- 
ing to be paid upon, the money 
for some—the smallest—has been 
found. By carrying on the floating 
debt, by postponing their own 
claims for a little, and graciously 
taking only 600,000/. instead of 
about as many millions; by squeez- 
ing, by eking out the money 
with further loans, the financiers 
may possibly get hold of the money. 
But what then? Will they have 
gained anything? No; not unless 
the gullibility of the English public 
be deeper than its worst follies have 
yet proved it to be. One payment 
of this kind will not suffice to raise 
the credit of Turkey, so far as to 
make it probable that the tons of 
bonds aforesaid can be loaded upon 
it on any terms. 

Is there, then, no hope for Turk- 
ish bondholders? Yes, several, but 
they are all dependent upon one 
chief event. Before Turkey can 
raise her head at all, and carry any 
burden, she must be freed from the 
incubus of the Turk—must be, in 
fact, Turkey no longer. Without 
that one cardinal reform the various 
chances of bondholders are not 
worth a straw. In reality, there- 
fore, this debt question merges again 
in the greater Eastern question, 
just as it took its origin therein. 
The possibilities of the future for 
Turkish finance are wrapped in the 
questions, who shall succeed the 
Sultan ? and what shall the method 
of this succession be? To answer 
these fully, it would be necessary to 
plunge deeper into Eastern politics 
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than is admissible within the limits 
of a single essay. 

But, without traversing the whole 
field, certain considerations stand 
out prominently, which may be 
offered as a guide to the formation 
of some judgment upon the chances 
which bondholders have in the 
coming partition or reconstruction 
of European Turkey. And, first of 
all, we think it may be taken as a 
fact, universally admitted, that some 
change is at hand. Everything 
points to it ; the insurrection may be 
set against Turkish impotence ; 
the necessities of Austria against 
the greed and ambition of Russia, 
and the aspirations of the mixed 
populations of the Empire against 
all other conflicting interests put 
together. The sum of all is, 
that the present state of affairs 
can be tolerated no longer. Some 
solution of this Eastern question 
is, therefore, inevitable. Turkey 
is busy decreeing reforms, but 
these cannot be carried out with 
the machinery possessed and con- 
trolled by the Turk. The Turk 
is to the Christian populations of 
Europe what oil is to water; they 
will never assimilate. If the powers 
stand by, each jealous of the other, 
each ready to spring, but afraid 
of consequences, then the popula- 
tions will successively rise and as- 
sert their own independence, and 
Europe in the end will have a new 
and perhaps troublesome power to 
cope with, Austria and Russia a 
new danger in a_ pan - Slavonic 
confederation. 

The powers, however, are not 
likely to let matters sleep; all man- 
ner of incentives urge them on to 
try the issue; and it need surprise 
no one to find war raging next 


spring between the great powers of 


Eastern Europe. We 


ourselves 


have supplied the strongest possible 
incentive to strife in the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares, and there 
is evidence already that the powers 
most concerned begin to look unon 
it as such. 


We have said by that 
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act, in effect, that England recognises 
that the partition of Turkey is in- 
evitable, and therefore she will pro- 
vide beforehand a means by which 
her claim may be maintained to 
what she considers her part of the 
spoil. No more direct hint to 
Russia could possibly be given than 
this ; for to Russia it seems a return 
to the line of policy sketched out 
by Nicholas, and a sanction there- 
fore of the dreams in which Nicho- 
las indulged. To Austria, on the 
other hand, as to France, this step 
on our part looks like a menace, 
and Austria, at all events, may be 
roused by it to fight a last desperate 
battle for her existence. The jerk- 
ing line at which Austria and 
Russia were fitfully tugging has 
suddenly been hauled taut, and a 
sudden success of the insurgents, an 
outburst in Servia or Montenegro, 
any little incident, may cause it to 
snap and precipitate Europe into a 
war of which there is no knowing 
the ending. The Turks evidently 
feel much the same thing. They 
say that, in annexing Egypt—for 
that is what the Canal transaction 
is taken to mean both in Turkey 
and in other countries—England 
has flung over her old ally. And 
the thought may well make the 
Turks desperate. From being disin- 
terested spectators of the strife, ready 
to mediate for a peaceful solution 
of the burning question, were that 
possible, this country has suddenly 
stepped out as one of the principals 
in the quarrel. No explanations 
can convince the world that it is 
otherwise: our every interference 
in Egypt, where we must now, in 
spite of ourselves, appear to rule 
practically, if our bargain is to be 
worth anything, if Egypt is to be 
kept solvent, must make it more 
evident that we have taken a side, 
and the side hostile to the existence 
of Turkey asan empire. This can- 
not fail to hurry on the consumma- 
tion; and there is no reason to be 
sorry that it should ; but our states- 
men had best cease to be hypocritical 
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about it. All things conspire 
together to bring about the end, 
and it is well they should. 

When the end comes, however, 
Austria dares not suffer Russia to 
lay hold of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities and the Black Sea coast, 
together with Constantinople ; but 
alone Austria cannot master 
Russia; she is too disorganised, 
too chaotic, full of conflicting in- 
terests, antagonistic races, a house 
divided against itself. Still, if 
Russia grasps, so must she. She 
may therefore find it necessary to 
purchase the adhesion of Germany 
by a cession of her Germanic pro- 
vinces, and to throw herself upon 
pan-Slavism as a means of coping 
with the Northern power. Ger- 
many, without doubt, would relish 
keenly a struggle with Russia, 
and if the Hapsburgs can manage 
to head the Slavs, Russia may be 
driven back, and the Eastern ques- 
tion settled by the advent of a 
peaceful, non-aggressive power on 
the Bosphorus. That would be 
an immense revolution in Europe, 
and it must be taken as a possible 
contingency. 

There is, however, the other pro- 
bability, and it alone is the one 
that holds out much hope for the 
bondholders of Turkey. Seeing 
that the situation is so strained, 
and the danger so great to both 
Austria and Russia in the event 
of a war over the carcase of the 
Turkish Empire, it may be that 
the great powers will seek to find 
a via media under which protected 
states will be erected on the basis 
of the various provinces of the 
empire. Roumania has already 
been so constituted, and Servia 
and Montenegro have by their 
fierce energy compelled their ad- 
mission to alike status. Why 
not Bosnia, Bulgaria, Thessaly, or 
the home provinces, as they may 
be called? Why not declare Con- 
stantinople a neutral city, and 
permit these petty states to federate 
round it? The plan would have 
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many recommendations. It might 
prevent war for a time at least, 
and would yet put soslight a barrier 
between either Russia or Austria 
and the gratification of their hopes, 
that they might be induced to post- 
pone the struggle, now so incon. 
venient and dangerous. On the 
other hand, as the price of their 
emancipation, these states might 
take upon themselves a portion of 
the Turkish debt. Relieved from 
the incubus of Armenian tax 
farmers and rapacious Turkish 
governors, the people might be 
able to take up about 40,000,000l. 
nominal of that debt at a five per 
cent. charge. More than this they 
could not be asked to bear, and 
could not pay uponif they were. 
Save on some such plan as this 
we do not see that the coming com- 
plications offer the least chance for 
any Turkish bondholder. The 
maintenance of the status quo in 
Turkey under the Sultan and his 
barbaric horde, with their parade 
of stillborn reforms, the framing of 
new ‘hypothecations forming a first 
chargeonrevenue’ with the propped- 
up Porte, these would not afford 
bondholders any satisfaction, be- 
cause Turkey is drained of resources, 
because her ruler has no thought 
beyond the gratification of his own 
appetites and whims, and the system 
of government gives no guarantee 
for anything. What is decreed to- 
day may be revoked to-morrow, and 
the people have no remedy except 
in the plots of the palace and the 
assassin’s knife. On the other hand, 
neither the partition of European 
Turkey between several powers nor 
its absorption by Russia could give 
any guarantee that bondholders’ in- 
terests would be adequately looked 
to, if at all. Both Austria and 
Russia have their hands full with 
debt obligations already, and the 
cost of organising and governing 
such a worn-out, divided country as 
Turkey would for long tax the re- 
sources of either or both to the 
utmost. And the possessors might 
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justly argue besides that they dared 
not do the people they came to rule 
the injustice of laying upon them 
burdens that belonged to the earlier 
race driven forth. From all these 
yast loans the people of the land 
have got no benefit; rather have 
they been crushed and ground down 
with their weight; why should 
they be asked to take up such a 
legacy ? 

The outlook is here anything but 
cheering, therefore, but we confess 
our pity for Turkish bondholders is 
not great. They have been engaged 
in as mere gambling as pitch and 
toss for the last dozen years at least, 
and, if they have lost, why then their 
money is gone. 

Some people have congratulated 
themselves on one thing, however. 
Admitting that ordinary Turkish 
loans are doomed, and that the 
chances of getting paid on any so- 
lution of the Eastern question is 
small, for any of the common mort- 
gage secured loans, these say, ‘Ah, 
but we are better off; we have the 
tribute of Egypt secured to our 
loans; and now that England has 
interested herself so closely in 
Egyptian finance, we feel certain 
that this tribute will be punctually 
and honourably paid, until the loans 
are cleared off.’ This is very pretty 
reasoning, but it is unfortunately 
about the most fallacious in the 
world. 

In the first place, our purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares has given 
us no more direct influence over 
the Khedive than we had before. 
He may write any fine morning, 
and declare himself independent of 
the Porte ; and if the Porte cannot 
bring him back to allegiance, we 
cannot compel him to go. If the 
Turkish Empire is reconstructed, to 
use a term famous in its application 
to railway and other swindles, the 
Khedive can hardly help consider- 
ing himself lawfully absolved from 
his allegiance, and would probably 
throw it off; and is it to be 
thought that he would after that 
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go on paying tribute to a power 
whose rights of suzerainty he did 
not acknowledge, or that we, what- 
ever our grasp of Egypt, could 
compel him to doso? The supposi- 
tion is extremelyimprobable. Again, 
it is by no means certain that the 
Khedive is as able to continue pay- 
ing this tribute as people suppose. 
But for the windfall our purchase 
has given him, there is not the 
slightest doubt that another six 
months would have seen him in- 
volved in utter and almost hopeless 
bankruptcy. He has been one of 
the most reckless gamblers of mo- 
dern times, and has gambled utterly 
without knowledge of the game 
he played. If his whims have been 
more rational, his ambitions nobler 
than those of the Sultan, they have 
been to the full as costly. Both 
rulers have once and again had to 
borrow at 25 and 30 per cent. in 
order to carry on debt incurred 
upon public or private works that 
did not yield a penny upon their 
cost, and in both instances all this 
could have but one end. For the 
moment we have averted the catas- 
trophe from Egypt, but shall we be 
able to continue to do so? Can we 
compel the Khedive to give up per- 
manently his dream of conquest in 
central Africa, to cease trying to 
annex Abyssinia, or to make an 
outlet for his mid-African trade by 
way of the territories of the weak- 
ened Sultan of Zanzibar? Are there 
any of his great hobbies upon which 
Mr. Stephen Cave can hope to con- 
trol his will or caprice? It is very 
doubtful, unless we are prepared to 
pension him off upon his overgrown 
estates, and give him an allowance 
to play with and borrow upon to his 
heart’s content. Short of a system 
closely analogous to that adopted in 
India, where we control native 
princes by means of a Resident, we 
can have no surety that the path of 
extravagance will no longer be pur- 
sued in Egypt. 

The probability is that extrava- 
gance will continue until we thus 
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interfere, and so long as it does, 
with such vast amounts of float- 
ing debt still unliquidated, and 
which will have to be provided for 
somehow within the next twelve or 
fourteen months, with wars going 
on, and extravagances such as the 
Soudan Railway in full progress, 
the chances of a pull-up are about 
as great as ever—only postponed. 
The pretext for repudiating all 
necessity to pay some three-quarters 
of a million on the score of Turkey 
may, therefore, be one that the 
Khedive will eagerly seize upon on 
the first opportunity ; and it may 
well be asked, therefore, where is 
the comforting balm that Turkish 
bondholders lay to their aching 
pockets when they think that their 
money is secured on LEKgypt? 
They cannot foreclose on this mort- 
gage any more than on the others 
dangled before their eyes so long, 
and now so useless. 

Plainly the whole system of 
Turkish and Egyptian finance stands 
on a rotten foundation, has been 
pursued on a false principle, and 
can never without radical changes 
and support from without be- 
come sound and pure. Than these 
truths nothing can be more self- 
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evident, and people who have lent 
their money to Turkey cannot ex- 
pect to reap other than they have 
sown. Their loans have been an 
unpleasant feature in the Eastern 
question, they have hurried on its 
settlement, and introduced into it 
new complications, the issue of 
which no man can foretell ; beyond 
that they have done nothing but 
prove a curse to the borrowers, 
a source of misery and additional 
degradation to the unfortunate 
populations, who have been com- 
pelled to groan beneath the burden 
thus arbitrarily laid upon. them. 
This whole episode of modern 
finance is one at which every true- 
hearted Englishman may well blush, 
hiding his head with shame to think 
that his fellow-countrymen should 
in any way have been mixed up in 
transactions fraught with such un- 
told misery to so many inillions of 
people. We sneer at the Jews for 
their love of usury ; but, looking on 
this history, can any Englishman 
stand up before his fellows and 
cast at the Jew a stone? The greed 
of the Britisher is no less than that 
of the Jew; they grovel side by side 
in this wretched puddle of degra- 
dation. 
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IT\HE spirit of one who has never 

adventured to speak but in the 
flowerless accents and cold and 
lunar strains of a Dorian style, 
now calls for voices innumerable, 
and would find them but pallid and 
few to raise full-throated carols in 
praise of what has too long been 
allowed to sleep in the twilight of 
silence. Unworthy though he may 
feel to touch so divine a lyre or 
uplift a song so supreme, he will 
not shrink from the task because it 
is too glorious for the tremulous 
soul that attempts it. We may ad- 
mire what we may not emulate, 
aspire where we cannot soar. 

Still, that the tutelary deities, 
whoever they may be, that preside 
over those that strive to administer 
poetical justice and cast the horo- 
scopes of the children (or change- 
lings) of literature should hover 
nigh to transfigure, attemper, and 
attune the strain, is a boon that 
cannot too heartily be craved. 
Nothing less could save the fervent 
worshipper from falling unutterably 
short of the auroral splendours of 
the theme he ventures to celebrate. 

Thoughtless criticasters _per- 
chance may smile, surprised at the 
strange and lofty pitch of the key- 
note as struck above. Now, a 
modern essayist has asserted that 
‘a certain strangeness, something 
of the blossoming of the aloe, is in- 
deed an element in all true works 
ofart’; an axiom which I trust the 
reader will bear in mind; and, if 
ever the forthcoming pages should 
startle or stagger him by appalling 
phenomena of style and composi- 
tion, let him think of the blossom- 
ing of the aloe and hold his peace, 
if he is a critic. 

For I, myself, also am a critic. 
From this the reader will at once 
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understand that I am a gentleman 
who has failed in art or literature— 
perhaps both. He never was more 
mistaken in his life. Not long ago 
I should have hesitated to un. 
deceive him, lest it should be re- 
torted upon me that, then, if I had 
not failed, but succeeded, I was in 
all probability not much of a critic. 
There is no fear of this now. For 
the prodigies of criticism to which 
I trust now to draw his admiration 
are the fruit of trials in varions 
departments of art and literature, 
and success in every one. 

The author, Girandole by name, 
is an Msthetician by profession, 
dilettante painter and musician, 
and a poet too, of course. That 
his looming unborn epic is pre- 
destined to immortality is a fact 
which, we his friends are agreed, 
cannot seriously be deliberated. 
As yet, only part of the proem is 
published, and as that already 
takes three volimes, and still they 
come, some profane persons will 
have it that Girandole has deter- 
mined that, whether the whole is 
to be immortal or not, it shall be 
infinite. Well, say we the elect, and 
what then? A true poet may really 
be said not to write for men, but for 
gods. To call upon such an one to 
clip and reduce his work to suit the 
conditions of miserable humanity 
would be to expect an eagle to 
make itself at home in the cage of 
a tame canary-bird. 

Though long and well aware of 
Girandole’s versatility, and that 
he was a master of all his resources, 
save one—the art of leaving off, 
which, as I have just observed, 
it is foolish to demand of him, and 
which he may safely abandon to 
his inferiors, to whom it pro- 
perly belongs—I was, nevertheless, 
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agreeably surprised at the title of 
certain new volumes of his which 
reached me the other day, Critical 
Studies on Poets Ancient and 
Modern. Because the world knew 
him not yet as an essayist, and as for 
critical armour, he had not proved it. 
Need I add that I was overjoyed, 
that I hailed with inward acclama- 
tions his appearance in our camp, 
and sat down to his book at my 
first leisure moment ? 

But expectation, brilliant though 
it had been, was as absolutely no- 
thing to the reality of the treat in 
store, and of which the first page of 
the ‘fytte’ (as he fancifully styles 
his chapters) on which, opening the 
volume at hazard, I chanced to 
alight, gave one a glimmering idea. 

‘I saw in my dream’ (began 
Girandole) ‘a stately and a snow- 
crowned mountain, exceeding high, 
shining from afar, and arising likea 
sentinel Titan at the broad outlet of 
a solitary valley. It was girdled at 
the base with Alpine pastures—long 
slopes of greensward glittering with 
the laughter of many twinkling 
gentiansand an efflorescence of pinks 
and ferns ; a place of sunbeams and 
water-springs, and good for flocks 
in summer-time, with interludes of 
fresh foliage full of the rustlings of 
rills, and murmurs of breezes and 
birds. Above, on the mantling 
heights of haughty rock, loomed 
masses of brooding pines, haunted 
by shadows of a black darkness for 
which man has no name—a dark- 
ness passing the darkness visible- 
perceptible that obscured the land of 
Egypt, and silent as death or en- 
gulfed despair, but for a solemn 
midnight music of Aolian harps of 
tragic sound, prophetic winds that 
swept strings of unutterable sadness 
in a Cimmerian forest of boughs. 

Calmly again, and far higher, 
gleamed a vast frost-field of stain- 
less white, from whose starry splen- 
dours sprang a radiant peak, the 
lofty harmonies of whose outline 
stood out in serene and matchless 
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severity against the blue ether, 
bathed in such lights of solemn tone 
as hang about the mountains at 
eventide—more intangible than 
strains of music, requiems of a dead 
Hyperion and hymns to Hesperus 
unarisen, waves of subtle modula- 
tions, to be felt, not seen or heard— 
a music of the spheres, of illimitable 
glaciers, of unfooted snows, and the 
wide inane.’ 

Pause here amoment. Those who 
are unaccustomed to the style of 
thing, will, no doubt, exclaim, and 
inquire if, indeed, it is a book of 
critical essays they have got hold 
of. I myself (tell it not in Gath) 
went so far as to refer back to the 
title-page furtively to re-assure my- 
self, before I took up the thread of 
story again at the ‘ wide inane.’ 
The next sentence, however, ex- 
plained everything. 

‘ This,’ (continued Girandole) ‘is 
the clearest and most accurate, the 
plainest and most definite, descrip. 
tion mere words can afford of the 
poetical work of John Milton. No 
better can I give.’ 

If not he, much less I or another. 
So plain and accurate a description 
ought, indeed, in the ear of any in- 
telligent reader, to speak for itself. 
But just to avoid the possibility of 
the charge of obscurity, it might 
have been suggested that, to his 
parable of Milton and his poesy, 
Girandole should append, as_in the 
fanciful allegories, we, as children, 
used to have to read on Sundays, an 
interpretation at the end for unin- 
telligent and unimaginative readers, 
in the form of questions and an- 
swers. 

Q. What is the mountain ? 

A. J. Milton. 

@. What do the Alpine pastures 
represent ? 

A. Iyeidas, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, 

@. What is meant by the gen- 
tians ? 

A. The songs in Comus. 

Q. Why is the darkness of the 
forests dwelt upon ? 
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A. Because they refer to Samson 
Agonistes, who was blind. 

And so on throughout the key. 

It was no vain boast on the part 
of Girandole to declare that this 
was the plainest and driest form of 
description in which he could deal. 
For the prelude is bald and pro- 
saic compared with what meets us as 
we proceed further to explore the 
work and the genius of Milton as 
here delineated. Thunder-clouds 
of swiftest verse surcharged with 
dread dreams and winged fancies 
drive billows of aspiring thoughts 
and bodiless visions, till all are 
merged into the mystery of a grand 
choral flood. Tone lustres glow 
over a wide and flowery expanse of 
ice and stars. Gossamer threads 
of lighter song weave interludes to 
beguile us one hour. The next, 
rhythmic splendours fall on us, 
cover us, till the soul, overwhelmed 
by the fiery affluence of sound, 
sinks in an ecstasy as of wine, and 
falls tone-drunken with sheer ma- 
jesty of utterance and the force of 
the fumes of harmonious libations. 

As a critic I used to prefer to 
keep myself sober; but the man 
must be dull and insensible indeed 
who can read through this essay 
without feeling simply intoxicated 
with Giranddle, as Girandole ex- 
presses himself to have been with 
the metrical beauty of Paradise 
Lost. The ravished senses require 
a few minutes to recover themselves 
before setting to work once more. 

But it is not Girandole’s manner 
to give you the same dish twice. 
Thus, in his chapters on the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, he leaves solem- 
nity and mystery for something of 
amore rousing and athletic style— 
as, for instance, in this extract on 
the subject of Webster, in which 
he, as it were, comes down upon us 
ina daring descent as of Jove the 
Thunderer. 

What he means amounts, I 
suppose, to this: that the ruling 
element here, in its passion, pathos, 
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love, rage, malignity, is, force— 
supreme in all. For soft senti- 
ment, for delicate wit and humonr, 
we must look elsewhere. But hark 
how splendidly he puts it : 

‘It is the battle of the Giants 
fought over again, Cyclopean pas- 
sions all at war, a rage as of moun- 
tains and hills flung upon one 
another, of trees torn up by the 
roots, and rocks hurled headlong. 
Nay, the struggles of Typhon were 
but as infant’s play to the throes of 
these invincible natures. Giant 
hates, flinging bolts of murder, re- 
morseless love fiercer than revenge ; 
the rapture and anguish, the resig- 
nation and despair, of this mammoth 
brood have all of them the true 
Heraclean ring.’ 

Fearfully and wonderfully worded 
this, but one among many such tem- 
pestuous passages. Again and again, 
as we dip into the fascinating pages 
of these volumes, we are literally 
stunned by the glitter and dazzled 
by the sound of this veil of glorious 
words and images. It is to be 
hoped that no formalist will be so 
precise as to carp and cavil if, as I 
go on, light should very frequently 
stun and sound blind, and a veil be 
distinctly audible; in other words, 
to find me lapsing into what I will 
call the Girandolesque. Pyramus’s 
‘I hear a hand, | see a voice,’ has 
interest as an early specimen, a very 

poor one of course; still it may be 
recommended to beginners as the 
A BC of this style, whose glory it 
is to keep the five senses in a per- 
petual and delightful jumble, till 
we feel with regret what a point 
was missed by the poct in not sigh- 
ing for 

The song of a vanished hand, 

And the glow of a voice that is still. 


What shall be said of all the 
luminous perfumes, melodious 
visions, and fragrant music which 
the study of Keats has revealed to 
Girandole, and Girandole reveals to 
us ; the ‘ radiant fireflies of thoughts 
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flitting through deep forests of mys- 
teries unborn;’ the ‘touches of 
odours of melody divine, unsurpass- 
able, nay unattainable, that fall 
like dew on the piteous soul, where 
broken butterflies of dead hopes 
strew the weeping turf;’ the 
‘fumes of melancholy that light as 
with incense the sonorous airs of 
the land of never-to-be-fulfilled 
promise ’ ? 

The gorgeous colouring, the 
pageantry of words, are at first a 
little confusing. The effect on the 
mind is like that produced on the 
eye by the spinning of a variegated 
top—almost too much for the limited 
-vision of the young and inexperi- 
enced disciple. This, however, is 
only when the master’s fancy is at 
full speed. For it must not be 
supposed that Girandole, though so 
fond of mosaic-writing, is incapable 
of steadily and thoroughly follow- 
ing outa simile. On the contrary, 


when he has got hold of a metaphor 
he likes, he is a perfect master of 
the wire-drawing process, and glori- 


ously revels in it, I quote a charm- 
ing instance from his criticism on 
Spenser, where he compares the 
Faéry Queene to a piece of fancy 
work, and dwells on the image at 
some length. The poet in his study 
disappears, and instead we see him 
standing at his loom and weaving 
away with his shuttle as hard as he 
can : 

‘More brilliant and eloquent a 
fabric than the web of Philomela, 
here is the tale spread before us, a 
warp on which the poet has worked 
pictures with a hand as well rapid 
as sure. The figures are woven 
here in wools of Tyrian purple; 
here in fine silks, with sometimes a 
woof of gold thread. The worker 
may have hurried over some of his 
groups. His materials have not 
the infinite tints and gradations of 
a painter’s colours mixed on a 
palette, his tapestry has not the 
aérial perspective or chiaroscuro of 
a picture. But the lines are as 
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broad and as strong; the gay 
figures, the flashing flowers and 
feathers, the sweet wrought leaves 
and sprigs and buds, if rubbed and 
dimmed by time, till they appear 
somewhat obsolete, remain an 
eternal marvel of fond patience 
and ingenious skill.’ 

The old maxim, that the half is 
sometimes greater than the whole, 
Girandole may be said to have at last 
triumphantly refuted, as far as it 
applies to description or disserta- 
tion. Thus he rightly scorns to beget 
a temperance in anything, least of 
all in the tempest, torrent, or whirl- 
wind of his passion, whether he is 
extolling his friends or storming 
down his enemies. The latter need 
expect no quarter from him; and 
presently we find him thus pouring 
out the just phials of implacable 
wrath over some prostrate luckless 
scribbling foe : 

‘For such paid parasites, calling 
themselves critics, such crawling 
reptiles bound over to eat dust all 
the days of their lives, no power, 
nor human nor divine, could extract 
aught but rancour from that bag of 
venom they are pleased to call their 
mind, They hold their tenure of 
existence on the condition that they 
shall sting; the nobler the prey, 
the greater the ignoble zest with 
which they strike in their fangs. 
To meet such in the fair field of 
fight would be as though a lord 
were to take up the glove thrown 
at him by his lackey. The whole 
cringing crew are not worth the 
crush of a boot-heel.’ 

It may be objected that he seems 
to think them worth a good deal 
of powder and shot, nevertheless. 
He is not content with knocking 
the life out of a knave or a fool, but 
spends an infinity of time in killing 
the dead and mangling their re- 
mains. But for my part I should 
be the last to call upon him to 
desist. For (what is the main 
point) his readers here have Giran- 
dole at his very best. 
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To Girandole, be it observed 
in passing, will belong the glory 
(though the real source of the 
doctrine lies on the other side of 
the English Channel) of having 
vindicated our greatest poet from 
the charge of having directly or 
indirectly inculcated morality. The 
task was a difficult one in the 
face of so much in the apparent 
tendency of Shakespeare’s art— 
especially where the materials are 
most original—to ‘lean to virtue’s 
side’ ina remarkable manner. That 
men should somehow connect this 
feature, in which the poet contrasts 
curiously with some of his con- 
temporaries, with the superior 
nature of his work, is perhaps to be 
expected. So strong, indeed, is 
this impression, that it is doubtful 
whether the world will at once ac- 
cept Girandole’s subtle hypothesis 
that, among the sentiments that 
prompted the dramatist’s vivid 
portraitures of evil, detestation of 
vice had nothing to do; that the 
purity of his serious plots was 
accident, not design; and that the 
unquestionably healthy moral in- 
fluence of his art is in no way part 
or parcel of its excellence or endur- 
ance. At all events our author de- 
serves at least the highest credit for 
being the first to try to establish 
this theory. 

Of certain of our master singers 
he modestly complains, again and 
again, that he has no words to speak, 
that he cannot trust himself to make 
the attempt. Of all fears, these are 
surely the most groundless. For 
of words Girandole has always 
enough and to spare. Should the 
regular vocabulary be too faint or 
too pale, he does not shrink from 
inventing or introducing rare 


and strange forms as appropriate 
to the rare and strange themes on 
which he is touching; and the im- 
pressures of the unfathomableness 
of Shelley, and the unsurpassability 
of Shakespeare, are here portrayed 
for us in sentences whose extension 
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is not the least remarkable point 
about them. He can always rise to 
the level of the composition he is 
criticising—nay, soar above it. For 
in the works of even Shakespeare 
and Shelley themselves, we shall 
find the unlimited vigour of the 
former, and the fanciful imagery of 
the latter, fettered, clogged, and 
hampered by those _ essentially 
vulgar qualities people choose to 
call taste and judgment, however 
exciting or transcendental their 
subjects might happen to be. But 
Girandole’s descriptive genius is 
far too lofty and free to be circum- 
scribed by the rules of psychology, 
and the reader should be prepared 
to assist,in his mind’s eye, at a 
concert, a battle, divine service, 
ah Indian pageant, an opera, and 
a storm at sea, all in the course of 
one paragraph. What was Rownd 
the World in Highty Days to this? 
After the first hour’s enjoyment of 
such a series of dissolving-views, 
with appropriate designs and spe- 
cial effects of a beauty literally in- 
conceivable, indescribable unless by 
a second Girandole, well might I 
say to myself that the force of 
fancy can no farther go, and that a 
falling off must follow. But how 
was I undeceived when I came to 

the chapters on the ancients. 
Hitherto Girandole has confined 
himself to metaphors from nature 
or natural mythology. But now 
he perceives at once that such are 
too base metal for the handiwork 
required; and in his ‘fytte’ upon 
Grecian lyrics he suddenly sees— 
(or hears, or feels, or scents, I 
forget at this moment which) ‘an 
islet of the purest gold, rising out 
of the midst of a sea of melted 
sapphire. The rocks are of dazzling 
quartz crystal, palm trees, laden 
with ripest fruit, grow down to the 
edge of the beach, where the very 
pebbles are precious stones, flawless 
gems of ruby, topaz, and emerald, 
frozen meteors of love, and crys- 
tallized sparks of holy joy.’ 
C2 
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Even fairyland has usually been 
cramped and shackled by a few 
general laws of nature. It required 
a Girandole to freeze meteors and 
crystallize sparks, and grow trees 
out of 18-carat gold. But to his truly 
miraculous imaginati on all things 
are possible; and, as I went on, I 
was scarcely surprised to find my- 
self bathing in fiery dew, drinking 
distilled sunshine, weaving veils out 
of the air, and generally disporting 
myself in hitherto unheard of, un- 
dreamt of ways. 

‘Fancy yourself,’ (he exclaims, in 
one of his loftiest flights of inspira- 
tion,) ‘singing Marcello’s 19th 
Psalm on the top of Mount Vesu- 
vius during an eruption. Around 
glow the flames, ever fresh from the 
craters of hell, whence the lava 
shoots hissing and foaming in a 
fiery torrent. Over all the song 
ascends in calm to the untroubled 
heaven and the listening moon.’ 

Only the other day a lady was 
lamenting to me her ignorance of 
the classics, and consequent ina- 
bility to form any idea of the genius 
of Greek song. Ishall tell her to go 
up to the top of Mount Vesuvius on 
a fine night, to stand there and sing 
Marcello’s 19th Psalm to the listen- 
ing moon. 

I have observed before that Gi- 
randole has a strong idea of the fit- 
ness of things; that he carries out, 
as no man has ever done before 
him, the principle that the critic 
should be in harmony with the 
matter he has to treat. When, in 
another part of his work, he comes 
to speak of the medieval Italian 
poets, he is careful to write, so to 
speak, in character. His style, 
very properly, is ‘sicklied o’er with 
a pale cast of thought.’ It takes a 
morbid hue, drapes itself in long 
strait garments, puts a halo round 
its head, and carries a censer. A 
youth uprises whose eyes are laden 
with dreams, and who has a certain 
weirdness in his beauty as he glides 
along, pale, tall, yellow-haired, slim, 
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and débonnair, through a garden of 
lilies; and faint, always faint, with 
a perfectly unaccountable but still 
most fascinating faintness, and 
strange, always strange, till strange- 
ness has become quite the order of 
the day. 

At every page I find myself for- 
getting whether it is a poem ora 
picture he is speaking of. For in- 
deed, in the Girandolesque, the arts, 
like the senses, are all fused into 
one another, till it is impossible to 
say whereby we shall know them 
apart. Now could anything be 
more boldly original than this man- 
ner? Were ever criticisms penned 
so profound and yet so subtle, so 
delicate and yet so forceful, so 
broad and so clear—so everything, 
and so everything else, as the Gir- 
andolesque? Nay, the colours of 
language are coarse and insufficient 
to afford a tolerable medium whereby 
the glories of these critical visions 
may be faintly adumbrated. 

To some it will seem astonishing 
that one critic should be so frankly 
enthusiastic in praising another. 
But, as Pliny has very justly 
pointed out, a man can praise others 
to his own advantage, and you 
should always praise, whether your 
superior, your inferior, or your 
equal. Praise your superior be- 
cause, if he is not to be praised, 
much less are you. Praise your 
inferior or your equal because it 
appertains and adds to your own 
glory, that he whom you excel or 
equal shall appear as great as pos- 
sible. Besides which, you gain the 
all-important advantage of a plat- 
form and a framework for your 
verbal pyrotechnics. A wise system 
that Girandole exemplifies in a way 
that puts the wisest of us to shame. 
This is clearly apparent in his last 
‘fytte’ (entitled ‘The Prism’), which 
he devotes to modern English bards. 

And, like a prima donna who 
reserves her very highest notes and 
most exquisite jioriture for the last 
bar, the critic here becomes, if 
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possible, more splendidly startling 
and triumphantly transcendental 
than ever. Here we have lingering 
sweetness long drawn out—as Giran- 
dole alone knows how—drawn out as 
it were withoutend. More new and 
picturesque effects, with variegated 
lamps and coloured lights and 
jewelled clouds, appropriate designs, 
and special transformation scenes. 
I will just cull a few flowers from 
‘The Prism,’ wherewithal to conclude 
my Anthology of Criticism. 

Here, again, it becomes evident 
that Girandole has effected a com- 
plete and glorious revolution among 
the parts of speech. His adjective 
is, in duty bound, not to qualify, 
but to contradict and defy, his noun. 
So in ‘The Prism’ we find, as by 
this time the dullest of us must 
have learnt, that rapture is always 
sad if not agonising, tenderness 
very terrible or strangely bitter ; 
that a style can thunder, flow, sob, 
sprawl, sigh, and shine in a single 
sentence, and that it is one of the 
properties of colour to clothe an 
object with fragrant kisses of 
liquidest music. As for the senses, 
there is absolutely no end to their 
novel and varied accomplishments. 
It is a brilliant masquerade of 
thoughts and ideas, all taking incon- 
ceivable liberties with each other. 
Could any more effectual device be 
found for relieving the intolerable 
monotony of plain critical language ? 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s verse 
comes forward to meet us with 
radiant steps. It wells up 
from a mountain source, flows 
along in a stream of transparency, 
and descends upon us in a gentle 
shower. The author seems to 
think it decidedly elemental in 
character. Its second appearance 


is as fire for pureness and light. 
It turns next into a meadow, bring- 
ing forth good pasture and sweet 
flowers of the field; and, lastly, re- 
solves itself into air, spreads wide 
wings as of wind, and expands, 
filling us with its beauty, which, 
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we are informed, is as deep as its 
teaching, its sentiment profound as 
its thought. 

Girandole avoids giving us the 
measure of either, for he rejoices in 
these mysterious oracular utter- 
ances, in which indeed he excels. 
However, this time he concludes 
with a cry of unqualified adoration 
for the ear that guided the hand 
that grasped the pen that traced 
the words that wove the woof of so 
miraculous a web of seraphic stuff. 
Does the reader stop to enquire 
what idea ‘seraphic stuff’ can 
possibly suggest to anyone? Per- 
haps he expects that Girandole will 
stop to explain. I reply that he is 
not careful overmuch of being 
always understood. This is indeed 
another, not the least admirable, 
property of his style. For conceal- 
ing your thoughts no kind 
of speech is comparable to the 
Girandolesque; and it is scarcely 
too much to say of these beautiful 
passages in particular, that they 
will, if interchanged, be found at 
least as applicable to one poet in 
‘The Prism’ as to another. 

Mr. Morris is the next upon 
whom he turns. ‘Could any- 
thing,’ cries the critic, ‘be more 
ardent, more serene, more subtle in 
its strength, more piteous in its 
passion, more terrible in its truth, 
more delicate in its touches of 
sweetest sorrow and sorrowfullest 
joy?’ 

Considering the serious and 
sweeping nature of such a question, 
Girandole, very wisely, refrains 
from answering it. Then, after en- 
umerating a series of unimaginable 
excellences, he concludes that like 
these, at least, there has been noth- 
ing since the days of Shakespeare. 

Certainly not, nor in them, nor 
before them, cavilling sceptics will 
be ready to add. But with such 
readers [ have neither part nor lot. 
Let them uphold, with Bacon, that 
‘it is moderate praise, used with 
opportunity. that doeth the good,’ 
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and that ‘Too much magnifying of 
a man or matter doth irritate con- 
tradiction and provoketh envy and 
scorn.’ But everything depends 
upon the point of view. That 
these effusions redound to the 
honour and glory of the critic's 
fertile fancy and command of lan- 
guage is more than enough to justify 
every extravagance, at least to all 
minds that are raised even one 
degree above the condition of 
brutish idiocy. 

Mr. Browning, too, is very finely 
handled. 

‘A roaring cataract of thought, 
with refluent eddies innumerable, 
coruscating with drops bright and 
clear as diamonds, and glittering as 
with tears, while the stream rushes 
on in its matchless strength of 
depth and height. Such a spectacle 
as only the mind’s eye of an intel- 
lectual eagle can behold and not be 
dazzled by the contemplation.’ 

That intellectual eagle, Giran- 
dole, who has evidently not been 
dazzled, proceeds, however, in his 
task of commentary, to point out 
in the poet one or two grave défauts 
de ses qualités. But here, surely, 
Mr. Browning will quite forgive 
the blame, for the sake of such 
praise. 

Mr. Rossetti’s poems are 

‘An enchanted palace, where 
wanderers are feasted on golden 
fruits of the Hesperides, and made 
drunk with cups of charmed wine. 
Over all these spreads a strange 
fragrance as of affluent flowerage, 
in which the soul and the senses 
are steeped, not stifled, but kindled 
to new and mystic ardour. A 
wondrous and changeful light fills 
every place; lulls us to dream in 
the bower; thrills us with prayer 
and exaltation in the chapel, with 
thought and brooding terror in the 
hall, with love and joy in the garden, 
with pain and wild grief in the 
wood.’ 

Observe how we ring the changes 
inexorably on all the emotions 
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till there is not one of them left, 
and the veriest son of Anak will 
plead exhaustion. 

It is now Mr. Swinburne’s turn, 
and here Girandole really surpasses 
himself, and rises to such a pitch 
of inspiration as ‘the eye of man 
hath not heard, the ear of man 
hath not seen; man’s hand is not 
able to taste, his tongue to con- 
ceive, nor his heart to report.’ 

It will probably be urged by 
some, on no less authority than 
that of Solomon, that ‘He that 
blesseth his friend with a loud 
voice, rising up early in the morn- 
ing, he shall be counted unto him 
little better than a curse.’ 

To such, suffice it to reply, as 
already hinted, that the peculiarity 
of these eulogies, unique of their 
kind, is, that the poet treated of is 
soon lost in the critic whose rhap- 
sodies, works of art in themselves, 
as such rightly claim and absorb 
the entire attention of the student. 
So, we say thankfully, let Girandole 
lay on praise and spare not. 

‘No poet, of equal or inferior 
rank, ever had so exquisite an ear.’ 
This to begin with: ‘And where, 
among all other bards of any time, 
and country, shall we find one 
that approaches him as a colour- 
ist? No poems, as pictures, could 
be more perfect than some of 
these we could name. Any line, 
any phrase, any two words prove 
it. Here are more colours than 
glow in the rainbow.’ (It is with 
a little feeling of surprise that we 
find Girandole alluding to the rain- 
bow as a thing that has colours, 
and not a musical scale.) ‘He 
has achieved for us, in poetry, the 
inachievable thing. The most pas- 
sionate Italian melodies, the vividest 
glories of Italian painting, have 
not approached what is unapproach- 
able—the marvel of this music, the 
hues of heaven, the most exquisitely 
subtle expression of eternal and 
empyrean truths, solid as the central 
solar sphere, fleetingas finest flower- 
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fragrance, revealed in these poems 
to all who have ears to hear, and eyes 
to behold, and supersensuous facul- 
ties fitted to apprehend the divine. 
Never before were such luscious 
fruits of summer bloom, such rare 
and delicate wines, served up by a 
poet to amaze, ravish, and satiate 
his guests. What wonder if the 
soul, all a quiver with overmuch 
beauty and bewilderment of enjoy- 
ment, folds her wearied wings, and 
closing her faint eye-lids, should 
swoon to very death from the ex- 
ceeding agony of delight !’ 

One feels the reasonableness of this 
interjective interrogatory. Thus, 
with a general display of illumina- 
tion, cascades of fire and salvos of 
rockets and shells, comes a final 
volley to ‘quail, crush, conclude, 
and quell,’ and, in the solemn 
silence that follows, we close the 
covers of this most remarkable 
work. 

This is indeed criticism. For my 
part, I have only to add, as the 
country gentleman said of the waltz, 
that now that I know what it is, I 
like it of all things. I have been 
myself for years a critic, plodding 
along the dull ordinary highroad, 
and am heartily tired of it. It is 
tedious work; and do my best, the 
public takes no notice of me per- 
sonally. Most assiduously have I 
been trying to practise myself in 
the new style. Not in pale imita- 
tions. The resources for such 
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critical airs and variations are 
practically illimitable, and also the 
subjects. Why should poets and 
painters only be privileged to have 
judgments passed upon them in 
the Girandolesque style of writing. 
Once started, why need we stop ? 
For Criticism, forsaking the flat 
and arid lowlands, has scaled the 
loftiest heights, and soared farther 
into realms hitherto untrodden by 
one of her tribe—an aérial world of 
ineffable, unutterable visions, and 
unparalleled, inexpressible ecstasies, 
there to lose herself in the lovely 
cloud and wonderland of poesy and 
song. 

I feel assured that this powerful 
and subtle school of criticism is 
destined to swallow the rest, as 
Aaron’s serpent did all the others ; 
yet it is not often that so great a 
master can be expected as Giran- 
dole, our Aaron and Moses in one 
(for he brings us a new code of 
laws), and greater than both to- 
gether. If it be said that these 
novel commandments are, in the 
main, but translated or adapted 
from the French, and that Paris is 
the true modern Mount Sinai 
(Monsieur Hugo claimed for her 
a still more solemn title)—this re- 
mark boots little—save to those 
who may happen to take some 
scientific interest in the opinion of 
minds of the insect and reptile 
orders. 

B.T 





THE FRENCH FISHERY CLAIMS 
ON THE COAST OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By James WHITMAN. 


HE Island of Newfoundland is 
one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, of English colonies. Dis- 
covered during the reign of Henry 
VIL., in 1496, by Sebastian Cabot, 
he took possession of it in the 
name of that monarch, and recorded 
the event by cutting an inscription, 
still legible, on a large rock upon 
the shore. 

Besides being the oldest, it is 
also the nearest colony to England ; 
yet less is known about it than of 
those vast colonial possessions at 
the antipodes—discoveries of yester- 
day compared with Newfoundland. 
During the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I.,and the two Charles, its 
trade and fisheries engaged far 
more of the attention of the Crown 


and Parliament than they do at 


present. In the reign of Elizabeth 
there were 260 ships employed in 
the Newfoundland fisheries, and the 
seamen nursed therein mainly as- 
sisted in manning the fleets which 
defeated the Spanish Armada. 

Among the brilliant names which 
adorned the Court of Elizabeth, 
those of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his half brother, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, appear conspicuous in the 
early annals of Newfoundland. 
There, too, Sir Francis Drake has 
figured in his semi-piratical and 
warlike adventures. That of the 
great Bacon stands in the hst of 
distinguished names formed into 
a company under royal sanction 
for the purpose of promoting the 
colonisation of the island. Sir 
George Calvert, one of the Secre- 
taries of State, first founded a little 
colony at Ferryland near Cape 
Race in Newfoundland, before, as 
Lord Baltimore, he founded that 
of Maryland. 


The whole of the earlier his- 
tory of Newfoundland is full of 
the romantic incidents of the wars 
with the French, then almost con. 
tinuously waged in that quarter of 
the world; till finally, after vary- 
ing changes, the island was con- 
firmed in the possession of Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Urrecut 
in 1713, which 


allowed to the subjects of France, to 
catch fish, and to dry them on land, in that 
part only, and in no other besides that, of 
the said Island of Newfoundland, which 
stretches from the place called Bonavista 
to the northern part of the said island, and 
from thence running down by the western 
side reaches as far as the place called Point 


Riche. 


Subsequently, by the Treaty of 
Versailles, 1783, the locality of this 
permissive right for the French ‘ to 
catch fish, and to dry them on 
land,’ was changed to a point on 
the coast ‘beginning at Cape St. 
John, passing to the north, and 
descending by the western coast 
of the Island of Newfoundland to 
the place called Cape Ray,’ where 
‘the French fishermen shall enjoy 
the fishery which is assigned to 
them, as they had the right to 
enjoy that which was assigned to 
them by the Treaty of Utrecht.’ 

In the language of Lord Palmer- 
ston, in his note of July 10, 1838, 
to Count Sebastiani, the French 
Ambassador, 


the right assigned to French subjects by 
the Treaty of Utrecht was ‘to catch fish 
and to dry them on land’ within the dis- 
trict described in the said treaty, subject to 
the condition not ‘to erect any buildings’ 
upon the island ‘besides stages made of 
boards and huts necessary and usual for 
drying of fish,’ and not to ‘resort to the 
said island beyond the time necessary for 
fishing and drying of fish.’ 
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These treaties in the terms quoted, 
comprise the full rights of the 
French to fish upon the coast 
of Newfoundland. It may be as 
well here to state that the French 
now claim the eaclusive right to 
fish along that portion of the coast 
stretching from Cape St. John on 
the eastern side of the island, lat. 
50° N., thence running to its 
northern extremity in lat. 51° 40’ 
N., and thence southerly along its 
whole western shore to Cape Ray— 
the south-eastern extremity of the 
island, in lat. 47° 30’ N.—the 
whole, with its numerous bays and 
harbours, embracing a coast line of 
over 1,000 miles, or more than half 
—and that half the best—of the 
whole coast of Newfoundland. 

This question of the French 
claims to these fisheries has been 
more fully discussed in a Report 
which the writer lately had the 
honour to prepare for the Council 
of the Royal Institute; but its 
whole bearing cannot be better and 
more succinctly shown than by ap- 
pending the remainder of Lord 
Palmerston’s note to Count Se- 
bastiani, wherein his lordship states: 


A declaration annexed to the treaty of 
1783, by which the right assigned to French 
subjects was renewed, contains an engage- 
ment that ‘in order that the fishermen of 
the two nations may not give a cause for 
daily quarrels, His Britannic Majesty 
would take the most positive measures for 
preventing his subjects from interrupting, 
in any manner, by their competition, the 
fishery of the French during the temporary 
exercise of it, which was granted to them,’ 
and that his Majesty would ‘for this pur- 
pose cause the fixed settlements which 
should be formed there to be removed.’ 

A counter declaration stated, that the 
King of France was satisfied with the 
arrangement concluded in the above terms. 

The treaty of peace of 1814 declares that 
the French right of ‘fishing at Newfound- 
land is replaced upon the footing upon 
which it stood in 1792.’ 

In order, therefore, to come to a right 
understanding of the question, it will be 
hecessary to consider it with reference to 
historical facts, as well as with reference 
to the letter of the declaration of 1783 ; 
and to ascertain what was the precise foot- 
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ing upon which the French fishery actually 
stood in 1792. 

Now it is evident that specific evidence 
would be necessary, in order to show the 
construction which the French Government 
now desire to put upon the declaration of 
1783 is the interpretation which was given 
to that declaration at the period when the 
declaration was framed, and when the real 
intention of the parties must have been 
best known. It would be requisite for this 
purpose to prove that, upon the conclusion 
of the treaty of 1783, French subjects 
actually entered upon the enjoyment of an 
exclusive right to catch fish in the waters 
off the coast in question; and that they 
were in the acknowledged enjoyment of 
the exercise of that right at the commence- 
ment of the war in 1792. But no evidence 
to such effect has yet been produced. Jt 
is not, indeed, asserted by your Excellency, 
nor was it contended by Prince Talleyrand, 
in his note of 1831, to which your Excellency 
specially refers, that French subjects were, 
at the breaking out of the war in 1792, im 
the enjoyment of such an exclusive right ; 
and, moreover, it does not appear that such 
right was claimed by France or admitted by 
England at the termination of the war in 
1801, or at the peace of 1814. 

It is true that the privilege secured 
to the fishermen of France by the treaty 
and declaration of 1783, a privilege which 
consists in the periodical use of a part of 
the shore of Newfoundland for the purpose 
of drying their fish, has in practice been 
treated by the British Government as an 
exclusive right during the fishing season, 
and within the limits prescribed ; because 
from the nature of the case it would 
scarcely be possible for British fishermen 
to dry their fish upon the same part of the 
shore with the French fishermen, without 
interfering with the temporary establish- 
ments of the French for the same purpose, 
and without interrupting their operations. 
But the British Government has never un- 
derstood the declaration to have had for its 
object to deprive the British subjects of the 
right to participate with the Wrench in 
taking fish at sea off that shore, provided 
they did so without interrupting the French 
cod-fishery ; and although, in accordance 
with the true spirit of the treaty and decla- 
ration of 1783, prohibitory proclamations 
have from time to time been issued, on 
occasions where it has been found that 
British subjects, while fishing within the 
limits in question, have caused interruption 
to the French fishery ; yet in none of the 
public documents of the British Government, 
neither in the Act of Parliament of 1783, 
passed for the express purpose of carrying 
the treaty of 1783 into effect, nor in any 
subsequent Act of Parliament relating to the 
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Newfoundland fishery, nor in any of the in- 
structions issued by the Admiralty or by the 
Colonial Office, nor in any proclamation 
which has come under my view, issued by 
the Governor of Newfoundland or by the 
British Admiral upon the station, pows 1T 
APPEAR THAT THE RIGHT OF FRENCH SUB- 
JECTS TO AN EXCLUSIVE FISHERY, EITHER OF 
COD-FISH OR OF FISH GENERALLY, IS SPECIFI- 
CALLY RECOGNIZED. 

In addition to the facts above stated, I 
will observe to your Excellency, in conclusion, 
that if the right conceded to the French by 
the declaration of 1783 had been intended to 
be exclusive within the prescribed district, the 
terms used for defining such right would as- 
suredly have been more ample and specific than 
they are found to be in that document ; for 
in no other similar instrument which has 
come under the knowledge of the British 
Government is so important a concession as 
an exclusive privilege of this description 
accorded in terms so loose and indefinite. 


It might be supposed that this 
would have for ever set the ques- 
tion at rest. In practice, however, 
the French have set all these con- 
siderations aside, and continue to 
enforce their unwarrantable claims 
to an exclusive right of fishing 
along these shores, by means of 
a large naval squadron, kept upon 
the coast of Newfoundland during 
the fishing season, the commanders 
of which seize and destroy the 
seines and nets of British subjects 
settled there, till, judging from the 
frequent complaints of the fisher- 
men, confirmed by the commanders 
of English ships of war, these depre- 
dations have become so serious as 
to cause the gravest apprehensions 
whether difficulties and bloodshed 
may not at any moment occur, 
which might possibly end in war 
between France and England. 

But the French claims do not end 
here. Although the coastalong which 
the French claim, and virtually 
enforce their exclusive right to 
fish, is settled by over thirty thou- 
sand British subjects, the French 
now prefer a claim, surely most 
extravagant, to prevent the in- 
habitants of Newfoundland from 
any occupation of land with- 
in the disputed district, for min- 


ing, agricultural, or other pur- 
poses; in fact, a claim to the 
virtual and territorial sovereignty 
of the greater portion of the coast 
of the island—and despite the 
protest of the people and legisla- 
ture of Newfoundland, the Eng- 
lish Government has issued an 
edict forbidding any grants of land 
in that part of the island to be 
made to British subjects. 

In the House of Lords, May 22, 
1868, Lord Houghton, on rising to 
present a petition from the Com- 
mons House of Assembly of New- 
foundland, praying that the restric- 
tions with regard to grants of land 
on the so-called French Coast 
imposed on them by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in a despatch dated December 7, 
1866, may be removed, said,— 


That as the petition proceeded from so 
important a body as the Colonial Legisla- 
ture, he felt it proper to accompany its pre- 
sentation with a few remarks. 

The petition stated that,—Your peti- 
tioners desire to bring under the considera- 
tion of Your Most Honourable House a 
grievance to which your petitioners in this 
island are now subjected. Her Majesty 
the Queen has the territorial dominion over 
the island of Newfoundland and its depen- 
dencies, and, as a consequence, Her Majes- 
ty's Government of this colony has the 
authority to issue grants within the island 
for mining, agriculture, and other purposes. 

This right was never questioned until the 
year 1866, when, by a despatch from the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to his 
Excellency Governor Musgrave, bearing 
date the 7th day of December 1866, the 
issue of grants of land in that part of this 
island called the ‘ French Shore’ was pro- 
hibited. 

The French Shore referred to in the said 
despatch, includes at least one-half of the 
territory of Newfoundland, and the re- 
striction thus placed on the Local Govern- 
ment is in effect a denial of the exercise of 
those rights which your petitioners most 
humbly submit belong to the British Crown, 
and, therefore, to their enjoyment by Her 
Majesty's subjects in this island. 

Believing that the Government of this 
colony has a clear right to issue grants for 
mining or other purposes, the Legislature 
on the 9th day of April 1867, in reply to 
the said despatch, passed certain resolu- 
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tions and addresses declaratory of such 
rights, and transmitted the same to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, through 
his Excellency Governor Musgrave, to which 
neither his Excellency nor your petitioners 
have received any reply. 

The restriction contained in the said 
despatch has had the effect of preventing 
the exercise of British territorial dominion, 
and of depriving Her Majesty’s subjects of 
the power of taking advantage of the 
mineral and other resources which exist 
within the said French Shore. 

The importance of this subject to the 
people of this island is such that your 
petitioners feel aggrieved that no reply has 
been received to the remonstrance of the 
Legislature, and that, so far as your peti- 
tioners are informed, no action has been 
taken by the Imperial Government to assert 
the undoubted right of the British Crown, 
and to place within the reach of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in this island the mineral 
and agricultural resources which exist with- 
in the said territory. 

For some years past the Legislature of 
this island though embarrassed by financial 
difficulties, arising by the distress preva- 
lent amongst the labouring population, 
have voted large sums of money for the 
purpose of obtaining a mineralogical sur- 
vey of the island, which will, to a great 
extent, be valueless if that portion of the 
island be withheld from the use of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that your most honourable House will be 
pleased to make inquiry into the matter, and 
to cause the restriction contained in the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon’s 
despatch to be removed, so as to place the 
Local Government in a position to exercise 
those functions necessary to ensure your 
petitioners their territorial rights. 


In the course of his remarks 
Lord Houghton stated: 


The colonisation of the French coast had 
begun long since ; several populous settle- 
ments had been made on that coast, and no 
attempt was ever made to movethem. At 
the present moment a very large population, 
in some thirty or forty considerable stations 
of English subjects on the coast, was 
living in a condition of society such as 
existed nowhere else on the face of the 
globe. They were squatters living without 
Jurisdiction, without law, without any 
punishment of crime or enforcement of 
rights, acknowledging as it were no Sove- 
reign. 


Better to illustrate the prepos- 
terous nature of these French pre- 
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tensions in claiming a right to pre- 
vent the settlement and occupation 
of this extensive coast by British 
subjects, it may be necessary to 
refer to two public documents on 
which the French mainly rely. 
These are the declaration attached 
to the Treaty of 1783 (commonly 
called Tue British Deciaration), 
and the Act or PARLIAMENT 28 
Groras IIL, cap. 35, 1788. Both 
these documents are marked in 
Hertslett’s Collection of Treaties, as 
having ‘ expired with the Treaty of 
1783, which was annulled by the 
war, andas Mr. Hertslett was the 
Librarian of the Forign Office, his 
authority should be good. 

The main object of the Declara- 
tion, and the Act of 1788, was, to 
authorise the British Authorities in 
Newfoundland to remove such 
British fixed settlements on that 
portion of the coast where the 
French were permitted to fish 
(permis de pécher et de sécher le 
poisson) wherever their establishment 
interrupted the French in their 
fishing. Had the exclusive right 
to the coast been intended to be 
conveyed to the French, no such 
cause-—as interrupting the French, 
would have been assigned as a 
ground for their removal. Such 
removal could only be effected 
by British Authorities on complaint 
and justification by the French ;. 
whereas the French Cruisers now 
usurp such authority and destroy 
the nets, seines, timber, and pro- 
perty of British subjects according 
to their own arbitrary will, with- 
out even allowing them any hearing 
or defence. These facts are fre- 
quently affirmed and reiterated by 
the British naval officers in their 
Reports on the Newfoundland 
Fisheries. I may instance the Re 
ports of Captain D. Miller, R.N., 
Captain Hoskins, R.N., Commander 
Knowles, R.N., and others, pub- 
lished in the Journals of Assembly 
for Newfoundland from 1848 to 
the present year. During the past 
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season (1875) I am informed by 
the best official authority in New- 
foundland that the same depreda- 
tions on the part of the French, 
are, if possible, still more objec- 
tionably exercised. Again, the 
rights allowed to the French upon 
the shore are described in the 
Declaration as follows: 


The French fishermen building only their 
scaffolds, confining themselves to the repair 
of their fishing vessels, and not wintering 
there; the subjects of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty on their part, not molesting, in any 
manner, the French fishermen, during their 
fishing, nor injuring their scaffolds during 
their absence. 


The very wording of this docu- 
ment implies the presence of British 
fishermen on this part of the shore 
where the French were allowed 
under the treaty ‘ to catch fish and 
to dry them,’ and very different 
words would have been used were 
it understood that the treaty con- 
veyed an exclusive right to the 
French. The French have also 
egregiously violated the terms of 
the treaty which forbids them ‘ to 
erect any buildings besides stages 
made of boards, and huts necessary 
and usual for the drying of fish ’— 
inasmuch as they have erected nume- 
rous large and permanent establish- 
ments all along the coast. 

There can be no doubt that the 
present French occupation of the 
Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
is a glaring violation of both the 
treaties of Paris (1763) and Ver- 
sailles (1783). 

By the sixth Article of the Treaty 
of Paris— 


The King of Great Britain cedes the 
Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full 
right, to His Most Christian Majesty, to 
serve as a shelter to the French fishermen : 
and his said Most Christian Majesty en- 
gages not to fortify the said Islands; to 
erect no buildings upon them, but merely 
for the convenience of the fishery; and to 
keep upon them a guard of fifty men only 


Sor police. 


The fourth Article of the Treaty 
of Versailles reads : 
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His Majesty the King of Great Britain 
is maintained in his right to the Island of 
Newfoundland, and to the adjacent Islands, 
as the whole were assured to him by the 
Thirteenth Article of the Treaty of Utrecht ; 
excepting the Islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, which are ceded in full right, by 
the present Treaty, to His Most Christian 
Majesty. 

In the Treaty of Paris these 
islands are ceded to the French in 
‘full right,’ and the meaning of 
the words is added, viz., ‘to serve 
as a shelter to the French fishermen’ ; 
and the French engage ‘to erect no 
buildings upon them, but merely for 
the convenience of the fishery; and 
to keep upon them a quard of fifty 
men only for police.’ In the Treaty 
of Versailles, the words ‘ fallright’ 
are used without explanation, but 
it is evident from the context that 
this Article (IV.) so ceding these 
islands, was only in confirmation of 
former treaties wherein the meaning 
of the term (full right) had been 
defined ; which definition, and the 
conditions attached, it was unne- 
cessary to reiterate. 

These islands lie very near the 
south coast of Newfoundland ; are 
fortified by the French; and a ren- 
dezvous for their squadron whence 
they carry on their depredations; 
besides, being free ports, they form 
the base of large smuggling opera- 
tions most injurious to Newfound. 
land, as well as to other neighbour- 
ing British Colonies. 

In regard to the Act of 1788, 
authorizing the Government in 
Newfoundland to remove _ the 
property of British subjects from 
the so-called ‘ French shore’, Mr. 
Hertslett has marked it in his col- 
lection, as having expired, and been 
annulled. Yet even admitting its 
present force—the Act was only 
passed to remove such persons who 
had possessed themselves during 
the war of premises previously built 
and occupied by the French. In 
no instance did the Act apply, nor 
was it ever in any manner exercised 
in regard to premises occupied by 
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British subjects previous to the war, 
or to portions of the coast not 
so occupied by the French; and 
British subjects have from time im- 
memorial exercised the right to 
occupy premises they were possessed 
of on the so-called ‘French shore’ 
previous to the war, or portions of 
such shore, not occupied by the 
French. I have the authority for 
these statements from the Hon. C. 
F. Bennett, late Premier, and one 
of the oldest merchants of New- 
foundland, whose commercial trans- 
actions are of the most extensive 
character, over all portions of the 
island. 

Reverting to the unwarrantable 
claims of the French to prevent 
British subjects in Newfoundland 
from the occupation or development 
of the resources of their own country, 
and the injurious—though it is to 
be hoped only temporary—acquies- 
cence of the Imperial Government, 
it may be here appropriate to append 
some brief description of the island, 
and its resources. 

Newfoundland is situated on the 
north-east side of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, between 46° 30’—51° 39’ 
N lat. and 51° 15’—59° 30’ W long. 
It has an area of 40,200 square 
miles, or is nearly as large as Eng- 
land. In 1869 its population num- 
bered 146,536, of whom 75,547 
were males, and 70,989 females. 
From Customs’ Returns furnished 
the writer by the Attorney-General 
in October 1875 there were : 






























































































he Persons employed in catch- 

m ing and securing fish . 48,200 

™ Boats engaged in fisheries . 16,090 
; Seines and nets used. . 33,081 

ol Number of vessels engaged 

en in fisheries . i eax 1,315 

its Tonnage of vessels so en- 

ily gaged . 2 + + + + 60,405 

hho Estimated amount of capital 

, invested in fisheries . £1,340,000 

Ing sterling 








The foregoing is of course inde- 
pendent of the shipping employed in 
the British and Foreign trade of 
Newfoundland, which by the Cus- 
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toms Returns of 1873 is given ata 
total : 


No. vessels . 


; 937 
Tonnage of ditt 193,902 
oo eee 10,681 


The following items are also given 
in the Customs Returns of 1873: 


Revenue . . £174,915 
Expenditure 205,238 
Debt . 245,555 
Total Imports . . 1,681,650 
Total Exports. . . . . 1,922,222 
Of which Jmports there 

were from Great Britain. 606,347 
And of Exports to Great 

Britain ‘ 525,509 


Later returns specially forwarded 
the writer from the Customs of New- 
foundland, give the total exports for 
the year 1874 at £2,127,490; these 
exports consist of different kinds of 
fish and oils except 


Copper Ore, 4,346 tons, at 6/7. 


£26,076 
Lead Ore, 130 tons, at 15). 


1,950 
During the present year (1875) I 
am informed by Mr. Bennett, him- 
self the chief proprietor of several 
mines of copper, lead, and nickel— 
that from his own mine there will 
be shipped about 8,000 tons of ore, 
and from a new mine only opened 
in May last, by Mr. Ellerhausen, a 
German, there will be shipped before 
the end of December some 10,000 
tons ofcopperore. These mines, to- 
gether with a lead mine worked by 
English capitalists in Placentia Bay, 
are not situated within the boun- 
daries within which the French are 
permitted to ‘catch and dry fish,’ 
and so are beyond their grasp. A 
recent geological survey conducted 
by Alexander Murray, Esq., F.G.S., 
has brought to light the existence 
of vast and varied mineral deposits 
throughout the island, much of 
which, lying within the limits of the 
French claims upon the shore, is 
now rendered useless. Besides 
copper and lead, nickel and millerite 
have been found in large quantities, 
the nickel ore averaging 30 per cent. 
per ton, valued at 350/. Statuary 


marble and coal also exist in abun- 
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dance along the so-called ‘ French 
shore.’ 

The vast interior of Newfound- 
land has long remained a terra incog- 
nita to the inhabitants of the island, 
who, for the purposes of fishing, 
reside principally upon the coast. 
Crude ideas of fear and wonder- 
ment have been based on super- 
stitious fictions of the numerous 
savage Indians still supposed to 
roam over immense tracts never 
approached by the white man; or 
if so, never permitted to return. 
It was not till the spring of 1822 that 
an adventurous traveller (W. E. 
Cormack) started upon an explora- 
tion of the interior, and succeeded 
in crossing the island after a ‘four 
months’ excursion of toil, pleasure, 
pain, and anxiety.’ An interesting 
description of his journey has been 
lately republished in Newfoundland 
by the Rev. M. Harvey, of St. 
John’s, entitled, Narrative of a 
Journey Across the Island of New- 
foundland. 

The Red Indians—the Abori- 
gines—Mr. Cormack speaks of as 
‘even feared yet, and as very athletic 
men, occupying the Great and other 
lakes in the northern part of the 
island.’ But he met with none of 
them. Innumerable deer, similar 
to the reindeer, are to be found. 
‘These, with various species of wild 
fowl in great abundance, and a 
plentiful supply of fish in the rivers 
and lakes, should go far to attract 
the English sportsman from the 
now overcrowded haunts of Nor- 
way. There is an absurd idea 
abroad that the salmon in New- 
foundland-do not rise to the fly. 
Nothing can be more erroneous. 
The numerous rivers on the Western 
shore would afford a paradise of 
sport to the salmon-fisher ; while 
the climate there, and through the 
interior, during the summer and 
early autumn months, is perfection. 
Besides the deer, wolves of great 
size, bears, foxes, and martens 
abound. Interspersed with lake 
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and mountain, vast savannas of 
wonderful extent, and valleys of 
great fertility, exist throughout 
the island. The Hon. Joseph 
Noad, Surveyor-General of New- 
foundland, after a personal, exami- 
nation of the western shore of the 
island in 1847, describes numerous 
districts he visited of wonderful 
fertility, ‘capable of the highest 
degree of cultivation, and fit for 
the production of any description 
of crop, with limestone readily ob- 
tained, and timber of the most ser- 
viceable description; and the land 
could be cleared at an outlay of 
about forty shillings an acre.’ 
Timber in large quantities and 
varieties exists throughout the whole 
extent of the western shore, not a 
quarter of a mile distant from the 
coast. The numerous rivers to the 
sea, and frequent available harbours, 
offer the greatest facilities for lum- 
bering on the largest possible scale. 
To no colony in America could emi- 
gration be directed more wisely, or 
with greater prospects of success. 
But to ensure its development, as 
well as that of the immense agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth now 
lying unproductive there, these un- 


justifiable and unendurable claims of 


the French must be resisted and 
in some manner overcome. Their 
operation is to keep the greater 
portion of a British Colony teeming 
with the riches of the soil, as well 
as of the sea, in a state of desola- 
tion, for the object of maintaining 
a nursery for the seamen with which 
to man the fleets of France. In 
case of a war it could then truly be 
said of England, she ‘winged the 
arrow which impelled the dart.’ 

In 1763 the elder Pitt first ne- 
gociated the Treaty of Paris, con- 
cluded by Lord Bute. With states- 
manlike sagacity Pitt contended for 
the whole exclusive fishery of New- 
foundland: and when the prelimi- 
naries of the treaty were brought 
before Parliament, poured forth his 
oratory against them. Referring 
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to his own views in relation thereto, 
he exclaimed: ‘ I contended several 
times in vain for the whole exclu- 
sive fishery, but I was overruled ; I 
repeat, I was overruled, not by the 
foreign enemy, but by another 
enemy.’ 

If these French intrusions and 
depredations were solely the result 
of individual effort and enterprise 
in mercantile competition, there 
would not be the same ground for 
complaint. But they are the settled 
policy of the successive French 
Governments. The system of boun- 


ties, which in the first instance 
France pays to her fishermen, 
enables them too effectively to 


compete with the unaided British 
fisherman. Along with the usur- 
pation of the soil, its effects are 
simply pernicious to our colonists, 
and the whole matter is fast draw- 
ing to a head. 

The present state of negociations 
between England and France in re- 
gard to the settlement of the diffi- 
culties is said to be based upon a 
series of joint resolutions adopted 
by the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly at Newfound- 
land in 1867, at the request of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, con- 
veyed to those bodies at the open- 
ing of their session (1867) by the 
Governor of the Island. The fol- 
lowing is that portion of the Go- 
vernor’s speech referring thereto : 

Mr. President and Honourable Gentle- 
men of the Council: 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen 
Honourable House of Assembly: 

During the last summer I was enabled 
to visit many districts of the Southern 
and Western Coasts, of which I could not 
previously acquire any personal know- 
ledge. In the course of my tour I ob- 
tained much information, which will be 
valuable to me in the administration of 
public affairs ; and I used the opportunity 
for acquainting myself with the cireum- 
stances of the settlements and the cha- 
racter of the country on a considerable 
part of the West Coast. The report of 
Mr. Murray, the Geological Surveyor, 
engaged in exploration of portions of the 
interior, encourages enterprise in mining, 
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and the success attending some under- 
takings already commenced affords ground 
for reasonable expectation that exports of 
ores will before long form a prominent 
feature in our trade. You are aware that 
there is reason to believe that considerable 
mineral wealth exists in districts of the 
island within the limits commonly known 
as the French Shore; and many applica- 
tions have recently been made respecting 
grants of land in these localities, which, 
in obedience to instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Government, I have hitherto been 
obliged to decline to issue. I shall lay 
before you a recent despatch from the 
Secretary of State relating to this subject, 
in which he expresses his regret at the 
inconvenience which results from the un- 
settled state of the questions respecting 
British and French rights on the coast, 
but states that, pending their settlement, 
he has no alternative but to instruct me, 
for the present, not to make any grants 
of land on that coast. At the same time, 
Lord Carnarvon expresses the readiness of 
Her Majesty’s Government to re-open the 
negociations with the French Government 
which were broken off in 1860, if only satis- 
fied that there were a reasonable prospect of 
bringing them to a successful termination. 
The negociations referred to were founded 
on the report of the Commissioners: ap- 
pointed in 1859, and it was explained in a 
despatch from the late Duke of Newcastle, 
which shail be furnished to you, that the 
convention which was then proposed had 
not ‘for its object in any way to enlarge 
the territorial or maritime rights of France, 
or to abridge those of Newfoundiand, but 
primarily, and almost exclusively, to pro- 
vide a machinery capable of securing that 
the just rights of each party, under the 
existing treaties, shall be respected by the 
other.’ His Grace further stated, that the 
comparatively unimportant clauses of the 
proposed convention which had not this 
object, contained provisions which would 
confer material advantages on some of the 
inhabitants of Newfoundland; and that 
he did not anticipate that they would be 
considered by the community of Newfound- 
land, any more than by Her Majesty’s 
Government, either as injurious to their 
interests or as involving such modifications 
of their rights as was contemplated in Mr. 
Labouchere’s Despatch, No. 10, of 26th 
March, 1857. 

I recommend you, therefore, to request 
Her Majesty's Government to resume these 
negociations, of which the settlement 
would probably remove all obstruction to 
the effective development of the terri- 
torial resources of the colony. It would 
be easy to specify such rights as the colony 
is not prepared to relinquish, and, these 
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being excluded from the negociation, to 
leave Her Majesty’s Government at liberty 
to complete the proposed agreement. 

The importance can hardly be overrated 
of the prospect thus opened to us, and of 
which practical experiment has already 
demonstrated the value, of developing the 
mineral wealth of the colony. Means of 
employment would then be afforded to 
numbers of the people who now are with- 
out any alternative on failure of the 
fisheries. And we might hope, under such 
circumstances, that the revenue would be 
relieved from those constantly recurring 
draughts for poor relief, which have almost 
entirely paralysed all effort for legitimate 
public improvements. 


In accordance with which request 
the following Report was adopted 
and passed by both branches of the 
Legislature in 1867: 


The Joint Committee appointed by reso- 
lution of the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly, in reference to the 
question of British territorial rights and 
French privileges, on that part of the coast 
of this island called the French Shore, re- 
spectfully report : 

That they have had under consideration 
the speech of his Excellency the Governor 
at the opening of the present session, and 
the despatches therein referred to, with 
the treaties and other documents relating 
to the subject matter of their inquiry. 

Your Committee submit that no ques- 
tion can arise under the treaties, as to the 
dominion’ of the soil on the so-called 
French Shore, in common with the whole 
Island of Newfoundland, belonging to the 
Crown of Great Britain; and such right, 
in all negociations between the two nations 
on the subject of the treaties, has never 
been impeached. But certain privileges 
are claimed by the French under these 
treaties and accompanying declarations, in 
making erections and otherwise, on the 
coast, for fishery purposes; and it is con- 
tended that British subjects are prohibited 
from having fixed settlements there. 

Your Committee further submit that, 
without French permission, it is lawful for 
British subjects to construct buildings and 
reside therein, for purposes apart from 
those of fishery, and to make use of the 
strand for all purposes essential tothe 
exercise of the Territorial Dominion of 
the interior land; and that the term 
‘fixed settlements,’ referred to in his Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Declaration, applies only 
to such as are in connect:on with the 
fisheries. On the coast are French esta- 
blishments of a substantial character, un- 
authorised by the treaties 
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It would appear to your Cummittee that 
the objection to issuing grants and licenses 
has arisen from the construction given by 
the French to theirtreaty right to the use 
of the shore in connection with the fishery ; 
and whilst it is advisable that any un- 
certainty on this point should be .removed 
by amicable arrangement, yet your Com- 
mittee submit that the territory being un- 
questionably in Great Britain, the Local 
Executive is authorised to issue grants 
and licenses for agricultural, mining, and 
other purposes, which have not for their 
object the interruption of the French by 
competition in the fishery. : 

Your Committee are, however, aware 
that in the construction of the treaties, as 
regards the respective rights and pri- 
vileges of the subjects of both nations, 
there has not been general acquiescence, 
and they would recommend a concurrence 
in any fair adjustment for the better ob- 
servance and execution of existing treaties 
which did not concede any further rights 
of fishery to the French on the coast of 
this island, nor any rights or privileges 
whatever at Belle Isle and Labrador. 

With this view, and in the acceptance of 
the suggestions of Her Majesty's Imperial 
Government, for the resumption of nego- 
ciations with the Government of France, 
in order that the utilization of territorial 
rights may no longer be obstructed : 

Your Committee recommend that the 
Legislature should state to Her Majesty’s 
Government, that they are not prepared to 
agree to any concessions to the Govern- 
ment of France which should convey to the 
French rights of fishery which they do 
not now possess under existing treaties, 
but they would recommend the Legislature 
to consent that the valuable and important 
right to purchase bait, both herring and 
caplin, on the southern coast, be conceded 
to the French, at such times as British 
subjects may lawfully take the same, upon 
the terms herein contained being agreed 
upon. 

It being thus clearly understood that 
any further concessions with regard to rights 
of fishery are to be excluded from the nego- 
ciation, your Committee are of opinion that 
it would be desirable, for the interests of all 
parties, if Her Majesty’s Government should 
be able to make such an arrangement with 
the Government of France as would em- 
brace the following matters—viz. : 

1. The establishment of a Joint Naval 
Commission, which shall only take cogni- 
zance of such matters as relate to the 
fisheries, and in case of disagreement, re- 
ference to be made to the respective Go- 
vernments: all other questions shall be 
dealt with by the competent authorities. 

2, That the existing British settlements 
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in St. George’s Bay, Cod Bay, and the Bay 
of Islands, Bonne Bay, and White Bay, 
shall remain undisturbed, and that there 
shall be no interruption by the French to 
fishing by the British in those bays; nor 
interference with their buildings and en- 
closures there, nor with any erections or 
buildings on any part of the French shore 
which do not actually interfere with the 
fishery privileges of the French, as shall 
be determined by the Commissioners; nor 
shall British subjects be molested in fishing 
on any part where they do not actually 
interrupt the French by their competition. 

3. That no building or enclosure which 
shall have been erected for-five years, shall 
be removed as interfering with the French 
fishing privileges, without compensation, 
to be determined on by the Commissioners ; 
but no compensation shall be payable for 
any such building or enclosure hereafter 
erected without the consent of the Commis- 
sioners. 

4. That the Commissioners should de- 
termine the limit or boundary line to which 
the French may prosecute their fishery ; 
the British having the exclusive right of 
salmon and all other fishing in rivers. 

5.. That the breadth of strand of which the 
French should have the right of the tempo- 
porary use for fishery purposes should be de- 
fined, thus removing objections to grants of 
land for all purposes beyond the boundary so 
to bedefined, and within the same, for mining 
purposes, right being reserved to the British 
Government to erect on such strand works 
of a military or other public character ; 
and to British subjects for wharves and 
buildings necessary for mining, trading, 
and other purposes apart from the fishery, 
in places selected with the permission of 
the Commissioners. 

On the basis of the foregoing propositions 
your Committee respectfully recommend 
that the Legislature should request Her 
Majesty's Government to resume negotia- 
tions with the Government of France for 
such an agreement as will accomplish these 
objects, while ensuring the effectual execu- 
tion of existing treaties, and the sustain- 
ment thereunder of the rights of the subjects 
of both nations. 
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One of the Sub-Committee who 
prepared these resolutions wrote to 
me with regard to them : 

‘You will see, upon reference to 
those resolutions, how reasonable 
the propositions were, and how con- 
ciliatory and moderate a tone was 
taken by the representatives of our 
aggrieved colony. 

‘ The forbearance of the colonists 
has been remarkable, but I think 
their patience is well-nigh exhausted, 
and that if something practical be 
not shortly done, a disagreeable 
crisis is not far off.’ 

Lord Houghton, in the conclu- 
sion of his speech in the House of 
Lords on presenting the petition 
before referred to, speaking of New- 
foundland, stated : 

‘Besides its value as a fishing 
station, there had been discovered 
large copper mines, mountains of 
statuary marble and mineral wealth, 
and also, more lately, the existence 
of petroleum in large quantities; 
all of which, if these restrictions on 
the grants of land were continued, 
would be excluded from the profit- 
able enjoyment of the colonists. 

‘Already the voice had been 
heard, that if they became part of 
the United States they would re- 
ceive very different treatment. 

‘They have no wish to join the 
United States; none to be bad 
friends with France or Frenchmen. 
But they have a very strong wish 
that this long-pending and vital 
question as to the proprietorship 
of the colony should be equitably 
settled, with as little further delay 
as possible.’ 


Lonpon: December 1875. 
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ERASMUS. 


O that has spent an hour in 

the portrait-gallery of the 
Bodleian has not had his eye caught 
by a small painting of Holbein’s, in 
which the features of Erasmus have 
been preserved to us by that hard 
but faithful hand? The picture is 
the work of a master, and it is a 
labour of love, being the portrait of 
his friend. A many-wrinkled, more 
than deeply-graven, face tells of 
hard work rather than anxiety, of 
privations undergone through the 
scholar’s insatiable thirst for learn- 
ing rather thansuffering encountered 
in the cause of truth or humanity. 
A few thin, grizzled locks escaping 
from under the cap speak but 
vaguely of the light yellow hair of 
the young Dutch student ; and the 
complexion once fair is concealed 
by an undergrowth of bristles left 
by the careless shaving of the votary 
of the Muses rather than the Graces. 
The long sharp nose indicates a 
searching mind, and, perhaps, be- 
trays constitutional timidity ; the 
wide mouth is at rest, though sug- 
gestive of humour; but the grey 
eye twinkles visibly, and, if we can- 
not hear the thin voice, we are sure 
that its utterances would be couched 
in clear and elegant language. The 
dress is not that of the Augustinian 
monks, which, according to his 
brethren, he disgraced, and which, 
according to himself, disgraced him : 
but the grave rich garb that be- 
came the Imperial Counsellor, the 
theologian, and the priest.' 


Though Erasmus’ portrait was 
not seldom taken he had been long 
reluctant to sit for it, liking better 
to trust his words than his features 
to posterity. It was not till the 
year 1517 that he was first painted. 
(It was by the Flemish artist, 
Quintin Matsys.) By that time 
his name was known over Europe, 
and Theodore Beza could adorn his 
portrait with the following epigram, 
which was much admired in a day 
gone by: 
Ingens ingentem 

Erasmum, 

Hee tibi dimidium picta tabella refert. 
At cur non totum? Mirari desine, lector; 

Integra nam totum terra nec ipsa capit. 


quem personat orbis 


This world-wide reputation was 
acquired solely by the pen, and 
Erasmus was the first who made 
any deep impression on society by 
that means alone. He was not a 
man to translate his words into 
deeds. He thought and he wrote; 
and there the matter ended so far 
as he was concerned. But others 
were found to hatch the egg he 
laid. Erasmus, indeed, disowned 
the offspring, and pronounced it ‘a 
crow instead of a chicken;’ but, 
though he may not have liked it, the 
egg was none the less of his laying. 

The original sources for the life of 
Erasmus are not scanty. A short 
sketch of it was confided by himself 
to his friend Conrad Goclenius, pro- 
fessor of Latin at Louvain, and is pre- 
fixed to the large edition of his works 
published at Leyden in 1703.2 Under 


1 «Cute corporis et faciei candidd, capillitio in juventé sufflavo, oculis cxsiis, vultu 


festivo, voce exili, lingua pulchre explicita, cultu honesto et gravi qui Cesareum con- 
siliarium, theologum et sacerdotem deceret.’—Beati Rhenani ad Carolum Cesarem 
epistola, prefixed to the Leyden edition of the works of Erasmus (1703), to the pages of 
which all references will be given, except in the case of the Colloguies and the Encomium 
Moria, when the Tauchnitz (stereotyped) edition will be used instead. 

2 Bayle speaks of this as ‘une vie d’Erasme composée par‘lui-méme, 4 ce qu’on prétend, 
et publiée par Merula, l’an 1607, sur loriginal qu’Erasme avait laissée en dépdt 4 Conrad 
Goclenius, professeur en langue latined Louvain.’ He pronounces the production careless 
and untrustworthy, and later writers have used a tone of apology in citing this piece of 
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the disguise of fictitious names he 
has related more at length the youth- 
ful fortunes of his brother and him- 
self in a letterto the Pope’s secretary. 
A letter from Bandius to Merula 
(Er. Op., iii. 1916), when the latter 
was in hesitation as to the propriety 
of giving to the world the document 
left by Erasmus in the hands of 
Goclenius, throws some additional 
light on the circumstances of his 
birth. There. are two sketches of 
his life by his junior contemporary 
and intimate friend, Beatus Rhena- 
nus, one of the many glories of the 
famous school of Schelestadt. One 
of these was prefixed to Erasmus’ 
edition of Origen published in 1536 
shortly after his death. The other, 
addressed to Charles V., prefaced 
the edition of the works of Erasmus 
which issued from the press of 
Froben in 1540. Both appear at 
the beginning of the Leyden edition. 
Since then, the Life of Erasmus has 
been related more than once, and 
within the last year or two it has 
been detailed so copiously, by Mr. 
Drummond in England and M. 
Durand de Laur in France, as to 
leave those who come after them 
little but the pleasant task of enjoy- 
ing the fruits of their labour. But 
every Life of Erasmus must in the 
main be drawn from that wonderful 
series of contemporary letters in 
which he plays the Boswell to his 
own Johnson, and in which every 
feature of his character is drawn by 
his own hand as faithfully as those 
of his face by Holbein. Even dur- 
ing his life-time the most private 
and intimate correspondence of 
Erasmus was given to a world wait- 
ing with pencil and note-book to 
take down his every utterance as a 


autobiography. 
ticity. 
that had not until then seen the light. 


Erasmus. 
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model for Latin prose. Not Rous- 
seau himself was less anxious to 
hide the defects of his character 
than Erasmus, the only difference 
being that in the latter case there 
were fewer to hide, and that, in- 
stead of being ostentatiously thrust 
in your face, they are gracefully laid 
open to inspection. We are invited 
inside, as it were, by Erasmus, and 
brought round to visit every nook 
and corner of his nature, even those 
chambers which in most cases would 
be marked ‘strictly private.’ If 
Erasmus importuned his rich friends 
for money, he, at least, let the world 
know how he was supported; if he 
flattered, he was not ashamed of 
his flattery, and did not scruple to 
publish his genuine sentiments side 
by side with those which he found 
it convenient to assume. Thus we 
find him addressing the grossest 
panegyrics to his patroness, Lady 
de Vere,? and at the same time 
writing to his friend Battus, who 
was tutor to her son, complain- 
ing in no measured terms of the 
frivolous way in which she was 
squandering her property. Modern 
writers need not be very delicate 
about pronouncing that Erasmus 
loved safety far too well to fight for 
an opinion, since he is careful to 
impress that fact upon us himself 
till any contempt that might be 
raised by his pusillanimity is lost 
in admiration of the honesty that 
proclaimed it. 

The peaceful tenor of the life of 
Erasmus is marked into epochs by 
his books, which, as we have said, 
were ‘his only acts.’ He travels 
much, indeed, but it is that he may 
obtain patronage to enable him to 
pursue his studies in comfort, or 


Yet there seems to be absolutely no ground for suspecting its authen- 
The document was published by Merula along with several letters of Erasmus 


* Anna de Borselle, Lady de Vere, or Weere, widow of an illegitimate son of the Duke 


of Burgundy. 


_ * Eg.: ‘Non omnes ad martyrium satis habent roboris; vereor autem, ne si quid 
inciderit tumultus, Petrum sim imitaturus, Pontificis ac Cesaris bene decernentis sequor 
quod pium est; male statuentis fero quod tutum est.’—Er. Op., iii. 651, D. 


D2 
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that he may get his books published, 
or that he may visit Italy, the 
dream of the scholar, where the 
days of Augustus had been brought 
back from the dead. In reading 
the story of Erasmus we seem to 
have got into some quiet inn while 
the world fares on its way outside, 
and whoever drops in comes as a 
friend. We hear much, indeed, of 
scenes of violence and bloodshed, of 
warlike kings and still more warlike 
popes, much of proud rebellion and 
patient martyrdom; but it is only 
as tales to be discussed over the fire. 
When Bologna was vainly resisting 
the arms of the pontiff Julius, 
Erasmus was taking his doctor’s 
degree at Turin; when Luther was 
uttering more than Vatican thun- 
ders against the Pope on his throne, 
Erasmus was paraphrasing the New 
Testament in florid rhetoric ; when 
Louis Berquin perished at the stake 
in Paris for disseminating the works 
of Erasmus, their author was safe at 
Bale recommending prudence and 
flight. We shall run over the life 
of Erasmus, noticing the people with 
whom we shall be brought into con- 
tact on the way, and the position of 
Erasmus himself with respect to 
the Revival of Letters and the 
Reformation. 

Erasmus’ birth took place at 
Rotterdam on October 28, the Feast 
of St. Simon and St. Jude. It 
should have been on the day sacred 
to St. Thomas, the doubting apostle, 
for with him was born modern 
scepticism. But though the day is 
fixed, the year is not.® Bayle 
brings forward many arguments to 
prove that the date which appears 
on his statue in Rotterdam, 1467, is 
correct ; Hallam wonders that any- 
one can accept them. The point 
may well be left open, since Erasmus 
himself could not decide it.® 


Erasivus. 
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The corruption of the monastic 
system generated in Erasmus its 
own destroyer. His father Gerard, 
the son of a respectable citizen 
of Ter-Gouw, or Gouda, was the 
youngest but one of ten brothers. 
It was right that a tithe should be 
offered at the temple, and Gerard 
was singled out for the monastic 
life. But the youth did not see 
things in the same light as his 
parents, and fell in love with Mar- 
garet, the daughter of a physician 
of Zevenbergen, who bore him a 
son. Somehow the affair appears 
to have been smoothed over; but 
when, three years later, another 
child was expected, it was thought 
expedient to remove the lady to 
Rotterdam, and Gerard himself fled 
from the wrath of his father to 
Rome, where he gained a livelihood 
by copying manuscripts. His 
family got up a false report of the 
death of his paramour, in conse- 
quence of which he took vows, and, 
though he soon discovered his mis- 
take, they were never violated. 
The lady showed herself a true 
mother to her sons and a faithful 
widow toa living husband. Thus 
Erasmus had a stain affixed to his 
birth through the system which he 
lived to hate so intensely—a stain, 
however, shared with too many in 
those days to attract very much 
attention, except when a would-be 
Demosthenes arose in Scaliger. 

Erasmus was christened Gerard 
after his father; both Desiderius 
and Erasmus being disguised forms 
of this name, which in Dutch is of 
cognate signification. It is un- 
fortunate that neither the Erasmus 
nor the Roterodamus, which is its 
companion on title-pages, will bear 
criticism. 

The education of Erasmus com- 
menced at the age of four in the 





§ ‘De anno quo natus est apud Batavos nobis non constat ; de die constat, qui fuit 
a.d. quintum Kal. Novembr. Apostolis Simoni et Jude sacer.—Beat. Rhenan., ep. ded. to 
Origen. 

* «Nam ipse nunc annum quinquagesimum secundum, aut, ad summum, tertium 
ago. —Er. Op., iii. 508, A. 
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town of Ter-Gouw, under the 
auspices of one Peter Winckel. - At 
this tender age he is said to have 
displayed no signs of ability. 
Bayle very naturally wonders what 
was expected of him; or, admitting 
the statement, is ready to compare 
the case of Thomas Aquinas, who 
for his dulness and taciturnity was 
called by his school-mates ‘the 
silent ox.’ St. Thomas, however, 
was an ox ‘whose lowing was des- 
tined to be heard down the ages’ ; 
and so also, if Erasmus was ever 
pronounced stupid, the tables have 
amply been turned upon his critics. 
Passing over some years spent by 
Erasmus as a choir-boy at the 
Cathedral-school of Utrecht, we 
find him seriously entering on the 
path of learning at the age of nine, 
when he was put to the school of 
Deventer,’ belonging to the Bro- 
thers of the Common Life, an 
Order intermediate between monks 
and laity. The provost of this 
school was Alexander Hegius, who, 
along with Rudolph Agricola, had 
been educated at the Seminary of 
St. Agnes, near Zwoll in West- 
phalia, the seed-plot of the philologi- 
cal excellence of Germany.* Ru- 
dolph Agricola had penetrated 
beyond the Alps, and was the first 
to bring a knowledge of the Greek 
language into Germany, where he 
imparted his acquirement to Hegi- 
us. With Hegius himself Eras- 
mus had little to do beyond hearing 
him on holidays, when he gave 
public lectures; but it is related by 
Beatus Rhenanus that Johannes 
Sintheimius, or Zinthius, as he is 
otherwise called, was so pleased 


Brasmus. 











with his progress that he embraced 
and kissed him, exclaiming, ‘ Macte 
ingenio, Erasme! Tu ad summum 
eruditionis fastigium olim per- 
venies.” The text-books of the 
Middle Ages had not yet been ex- 
pelled from Deventer. Johannes de 
Garlandia® and Magister Hbrar- 
dus!® were the authors studied, 
together with a book called Pater 
Meus, reminding us, in its quaint 
title, of the ‘ Mammotrectus.’ 
One of Erasmus’ school achieve- 
ments, however, is recorded to have 
been the production of a Bucolic 
poem after the manner of Virgil’s 
Eclogues. In after life he could 
always write verses when he had a 
mind to, but never displayed much 
turn for poetry. At school also he 
learned Terence from one end to the 
other by heart, which is doubtless 
the secret of his wonderful mastery 
of colloquial Latin—not that he 
by any means imitates the purity 
of that author’s diction. An out- 
break of the plague, which proved 
fatal to his mother—then living at 
Deventer to be near her sons— 
caused him to be taken away from 
the school, and brought back to Ter- 
Gouw. The father did not long 
survive the mother, and died, it is 
said, of grief. Those who delight 
to trace the descent of mental en- 
dowments will find an instance to 
the point in Erasmus, whose father 
received the name of Kutrapelus 
(in Dutch, ‘ praet’), on account of 
his ready wit (Hr. Op., ili. 1917, 
D). 

Thus Erasmus and his brother 
Peter were left complete orphans 
when the younger of the two had 





7 First started by Florent Radewyns (the follower of Gerard Groote) in his own house 


at Deventer. 
accommodate seventy boarders. 


In 1441 the Brothers were able to construct a building large enough to 


8 It was in spite of itself, however, that the school sent forth the great ‘men it did. 
When Erasmus was a young man he composed a jeu d'esprit, entitled Conflictus Thalia 
et Barbariei, ridiculing the manuals of education that were still in use at Zwoll. 


® Author of Grecismus, a metrical treatise on grammar (13th century). 


Englishman. 


He was an 


” His work, called De modis signijficandi, was printed at Cologne in 1495. The author 


lived in the eleventh century. 
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only attained the age of thirteen. 
They experienced the traditional fate 
of orphans. Three guardians had 
been appointed by their father, one 
of whom was Peter Winckel, the 
schoolmaster of Ter-Gouw. This 
man appears to have been a regular 
Pecksniff—selfish, grasping, sanc- 
timonious, and eminently respect- 
able. The modest sufficiency left 
by the father was ill-applied, and 
the boys were to be got into a 
monastery, whether they liked it 
or not. Erasmus, having mastered 
Latin r and the logic of 
Petrus Hispanus, was, according to 
the ideas of the day, ripe for the 
university, whither he desired to go 
(Er. Op., iii. 1822, F). Great 
was the indignation of the guardian 
when the place he had so kindly 
obtained at Sion College, near 
Delft, was refused. Erasmus ‘ did 
not know the world or the cloister 
or himself; he would like to wait 
before deciding on so momentous a 
question.’ His brother followed 
suit. Storming was found of no 
avail; and the milder expostula- 
tions of the guardian’s brother 
were called in. A feast is spread 
on the lawn, and the young re- 
cusants are invited to sit down to a 
chat. 


The result is a compromise, 
and the boys, instead of being sent 
to a university, are placed at an- 
other seminary at Herzogenbusch, 


or Bois-le-duc. It was in the 
hands of the same Brotherhood of 
the Common Life (Fratres Collation- 
arii), but had not, like Deventer, 
been reached by the rays of that 
sun which had already risen beyond 
the Alps. Two years and more 
were spent here by a scholar who 
knew more than his masters. 
Meanwhile, no effort of art or 
bullying was omitted to secure the 
lads for the service of Holy Church. 
Though his brother was ready to 
give way, Erasmus still held out. 


Erasmus. 
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His constitution was delicate; 
vigils and fasts he was equally 
averse to, for, once wakened, he 
could not get to sleep again for 
hours, while the very smell of fish 
was an abomination to him, and 
Lent often resulted in a fever. 

It was not the solicitations of 
monks or guardians, but that De- 
lilah of the student, otiwm, which 
at length proved fatal to the liberty 
of Erasmus. His old school-fellow, 
Cornelius Werden, who had shared 
his dormitory at Deventer, had 
already taken vows, more from a 
love of ease than piety. He had 
come back from Italy, and, though 
he had not brought learning with 
him, he had brought an apprecia- 
tion of its advantages, It struck him 
that his clever friend might be of 
use, and Erasmus was regaled with 
a charming picture of the cloister 
such as has often deluded a more 
modern imagination. The Augusti- 
nian monastery of Emaus, or Stein, 
near Gouda, now received Erasmus 
as anovice. A year after, when the 
time came for taking vows, it was 
too late to go back. At length the 
monks had got Erasmus; but they 
had caught a Tartar. We have 
been particular in dwelling upon 
this part of Erasmus’ private 
history, because hatred of monks 
was the one strong passion that 
animated him through life. It was 
this that gave venom to his tongue 
and gall to his pen. He was with 
them now, but not of them; and 
his animosity and contempt after- 
wards were the more injurious, 
because they could not be ascribed 
to ignorance. Erasmus himself is 
the authority, and the only one, for 
this story. We must take it on 
the word of a man who ventures to 
say of himself that he so abhorred 
a lie that, even as a child, he hated 
liars, and, as an old man, felt a 
positive physical loathing forthem."! 


" Compendium Vite. 
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It is given at great detail in a 
letter to Lambertus Grunnius, se- 
cretary to Leo X., by which Eras- 
mus asked and obtained remission 
of his vows (Hr. Op., iii. 1821 et 
seqq.). He and his brother are 
designated in this letter under the 
feigned names of Florentius and 
Antonius; but in such particulars 
as the two documents have in com- 
mon, it agrees exactly with the 
Compendium Vite. Peter, under 
the name of Antonius is painted in 
no flattering terms, and is declared 
to have been always his brother’s 
evil genius. We hear no more of 
him after this with the exception of 
a curt allusion to his death.!? 

Six years were now spent by 
Erasmus in the society of men 
aptly characterised by Dean Mil- 
man as ‘zealots who were de- 
bauchees.’ Erasmus, on his own 
showing, did not escape a taint of 
manners.'* But his thirst for learn- 
ing led him to ‘scorn delights and 
live laborious days,’ for Pallas 


would have gained the apple if 


Erasmus had been judge. Long 
after this, when the genial spirit 


‘now mured in the cloister had 


mingled with men of every stamp 
in Europe, the monks of Stein 
made an effort to regain Erasmus. 
On his return to the Continent after 
his third visit to England, Eras- 
mus, having arrived at the castle 
of Ham (or Hannes) near Calais, 
of which his friend, Lord Mountjoy, 
was governor, found a letter await- 
ing him from Servatius, formerly a 
brother-monk, but now prior of the 
convent. The letter pressed him 
to return, and reproached him with 
his way of living and the disuse of 
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the habit of his Order. Erasmus’ 
answer contained more truth than 
flattery. He remarked that if Jew- 
ish ceremonies were taken away 
from monkish life, he would not 
like to say what there would be 
left; and explained that, having 
cast about to find how he himself 
would be least liable to temptation, 
he thought he would accomplish it 
best by keeping away from the 
cloister. 

His six!‘ years of seclusion, how- 
ever, left their mark in letters of 
gold on the lifeof Erasmus. Natu- 
rally prone to learning, he was here 
driven, more than ever, to take up 
with it as a refuge from a society 
that disgusted him. Fortune 
bestowed upon him a friend of 
similar tastes in William Hermann, 
an ardent student and elegant wri- 
ter of Latin verse.!° He and Eras- 
mus spent days and nights together 
in reading classical authors and 
practising composition. Even in 
detail we may trace the outlines of 
the Erasmus of literature in the 
studies of the young Augustinian. 
At the request of a school-master 
he epitomised the Introduction of 
Laurentius Valla to the niceties of 
the Latin language,'* and in course 
of doing so conceived a high admi- 
ration for the style of a man who 
has in other respects been often 
compared to him. Another author 
for whom Erasmus conceived a 
lasting affection was St. Jerome, 
every word of whom he copied out 
with his own fingers (Hr. Op., iii. 
1795, E). In _ the _ preference 
given by Erasmus to Jerome and 
Origen over Augustine, we see a 
foreshadowing of the contest with 


% ‘Fratris germani mortem moderatissime tuli.—Zr. Op., iii. 1053, E. 

13 ¢Voluptatibus, etiamsi quondam fui inquinatus, nunquam servivi.—Patri Servatio 
Erasmus, letter prefixed to the Leyden edition. 

4 M. Charles Ruelens (Introduction to the reprint of Erasmi Silva Carminum) reduces 
the number to four. The ordinary view has been followed in the text. 

'® Among other productions, his book of Odes may still be read, published by the 


advice of Erasmus (Zr. Op., iii. 1782, C). 
© Elegantiarum lingue Latine libri sex. 
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Luther. If only all Churchmen 
had been as conversant with the 
writings of Jerome as himself, 
Erasmus was of opinion that the 
connection of piety with barbarism, 
and elegance of diction with a semi- 
Paganism, which he proclaimed it 
the object of his life to remove, 
would never have been established. 
When Erasmus afterwards (1516) 
brought out his great edition of 
Jerome, he exalted him as a writer 
above even Cicero.'’ The defence 
of learning against monkish bigotry 
was begun by Erasmus at Stein in 
his Antibarbarorum Libri,'* the first 
book of which has come down to 
us as afterwards republished; and 
if he there indited De Contemptu 
Mundi, he showed in that treatise a 
profound contempt for the cloister 
too. 

But he was now to exchange the 
cloister, which he certainly hated, 
for the world, of which he did not 
take so very gloomy a view after all. 
Henri 4 Bergis, Bishop of Cambrai, 
having prospects of the purple at 
Rome, wished to take thither with 
him a secretary skilled in writing 
Latin. Great must have been the 
joy of the scholar at this unexpected 
opening for the fulfilment of his 
fondest hope. His friend Hermann 
mourned his departure and envied 
his luck : 

At nunc sors nos divellit, tibi quod bene 
vertat, 
Sors peracerba mihi. 
Me sine solus abis; tu Rheni frigora et 
Alpes 
Me sine solus abis. 
Italiam, Italiam letus penetrabisameenam.'® 


[January 


The bishop never went to Italy ; 
but it was not without happy result 
that leave to quit the cloister had 
been solemnly obtained for Erasmus 
from the prior of his convent, from 
the Bishop of Utrecht, in whose 
diocese it lay, and from the General 
of the Order of St. Augustine. The 
Bishop of Cambrai granted his secre- 
tary leave to go to the University 
of Paris. He even promised him 
a pension ; and Erasmus was taught 
not to put his faith in princes,” a 
lesson which he sometimes forgot 
afterwards. Previous to departure 
Erasmus was ordained priest by 
the Bishop of Utrecht. This was 
in the year 1492. 

Arrived in Paris, Erasmus re- 
paired to the poor man’s college of 
the day, Collége Montaigu. The 
times were hard, but this institution 
was something out of the common. 
The Rector himself had risen from 
the ranks, and, if we may believe 
the tale, being employed in servile 
labour all day, had done his reading 
by moonlight at the top of a steeple. 
The only animal food given to the 
students was rotten eggs ; and their 
beds were on the ground, which 
lacked flooring. Erasmus supported 
existence as best he could, but his 
constitution received a shock from 
which it never recovered. The 
Collége Montaigu, now defunct, 
lived to fall under the lash of 
Rabelais.?! 

After a course of Scotism and 
squalor, an illness attacking Eras- 
mus drove him to take refuge with 
his patron the Bishop. But he 


" «Loquitur Cicero; tonat ac fulminat Hieronymus. Illius linguam miramur; hujus 


etiam pectus.’ 


18 The first sketch of the treatise was made in the convent when Erasmus was under 
twenty ; but it was not till two years afterwards that it was thrown into the form of a 
dialogue between Erasmus himself, Hermann, and their common friend Battus, See 


letter to Johannes Sapidus prefixed. 


1” Quoted by Beatus in his letter to Charles V. 


2° «Promissum est stipendium annuum; nihil missum est. 


Compendium Vite. 


Sie solent principes.’— 


*! «Captives among the Moors and Tartars,’ he says, ‘ murderers in a criminal prison, 
not to mention the dogs in the houses, are treated better than the hapless students in 
this college,’— Gargantua, liv. i. *1 37, quoted by M. Nisard. 
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soon returned to Paris, to recom. 
mence life under better auspices as 
a private tutor. 

Paris was only beginning to 
adopt the new learning when Eras- 
mus reached it. In 1458 Gregory 
of Tiferno had been appointed 
teacher of Greek and rhetoric. The 
chair of Greek was now occupied 
by George Hieronymus of Sparta, 
an incompetent teacher; while 
Robert Gaguin professed rhetoric, 
but his time was interfered with 
by foreign embassies. We may 
notice in passing that in the 
fifteenth century Latin was to a 
great extent the language of politics 
as well as of literature, which in 
part accounts for the status of the 
scholar at that period. Shortly 
before Erasmus appeared on the 
scene, three men—Faustus Andre- 
linus, Jerome Balbus, and Cornelius 
Vitellius—had obtained leave to 
give public instruction in the Belles 
Lettres. Faustus Andrelinus, how- 
ever, had his thoughts more occu- 


pied with his own poetry than the 


success of his pupils. Erasmus, 
who was on intimate terms with 
him, characterises the man as vain 
and licentious. ‘ Defunctorie pro- 
fitebatur’ is the passing comment 
of Rhenanus. But’ whatever may 
have been the powers of Andrelinus, 
Balbus, and Vitellius, their hands 
were sadly tied. They were only 
allowed to lecture for one hour 
every evening. Such was the 
jealousy of the new learning enter- 
tained by the adherents of the 
scholastic philosophy. 

Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that many ef the 
young menwho were at Paris, eager 
to drink from the fresh springs of 
Helicon, should have turned from the 
authorised sources of instruction 
to seek the services of the poor 
scholar, who by this time enjoyed 
no mean reputation. 

Several years of Erasmus’ life 
were now passed in tuition at Paris, 
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withan annual retirement to Holland 
out of the way of the ravages of 
the plague. Among the pupils of 
Erasmus were some young English- 
men, and in particular William 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, who proved 
a steady friend to his preceptor 
through life. It was at this period 
also that he made the acquaintance 
of Lady de Vere through Battus, 
an early friend, who was now tutor 
to her son Adolphus. Erasmus 
was invited on a visit to her castle 
of Tournehens by this lady, and 
received much kindness at her 
hands, which was acknowledged 
by his Epistolade virtuteamplectendé, 
addressed to Adolphus. Battus 
must have been, as Erasmus calls 
him, the most amiable of men, to 
endure the frequent letters in which 
his friend instructs him how to 
plead his cause with their common 
patroness. Erasmus, ameng other 
suggestions, tells Battus to contrast 
him favourably with the scholastic 
theologians whose platitudes would 
never be heard beyond their own 
churches, while his books would be 
read ‘by Greeks and Latins and 
throughout the wide world’ (Er. 
Op., iii. 87, D). It is to be feared 
that this lady unwittingly brought 
the friendship between Erasmus 
and William Hermann to a close, 
Erasmus thinking that he had been 
supplanted in her good graces by 
Hermann. The end of the lady 
herself, so far as we are concerned, 
was her marriage to a handsome 
clown, stigmatised by Erasmus as 
‘plus quam servile.’ 

We have now reached the com- 
mencement of Erasmus’ visits to 
England. Into the vexed question 
of the chronology of these visits 
we need not enter, nor will it be 
necessary to givea detailed account 
of each. 

At the invitation of Mountjoy, 
Erasmus visited England, either in 
1497 or 1498, and came straight 
to Oxford, carrying with him 





A) 


letters of introduction to Father 
Richard Charnock, Prior of the 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
(his own Order), and head of 
St. Mary’s College. Everything in 
England delighted Erasmus, even 
the climate. No words could ex- 
press the charm of manner that he 
found in Charnock and Colet.?? To 
judge from a letter written to Andre- 
linus, the ‘ dragon of prudery’ must 
have been asleep in the society of 
English ladies in the time of Eras- 
mus.*> But the Muses reigned here 
as well as the Graces. There was 
no need to go to Italy now, since 
Italy had come to England. The 
expressions of a polite guest ought 
no doubt to be taken with a certain 
abatement ; but in truth the names 
of Linacre, Grocyn, More, Colet, 
and William Latimer*‘ could stand 
comparison with any at the time in 
Europe. Erasmus was not above 
making use of his opportunities, 
and applied himself to Greek under 
the English scholars. Linacre, 
Latimer, and Grocyn had all been 
pupils of Chalcondyles* and Poli- 
tian at Florence. But it is upon 
Colet that we must now fix our 
attention, whose influence upon the 
mind of Erasmus—that, is upon 
Europe—cannot be estimated too 
highly. 

Colet,too, had been to Italy, and, if 
he had come back without knowing 
Greek, he had, instead, caught 
something of the enthusiasm of 
Savonarola: though in him it took 
a different direction from what it 
did in that Hebrew prophet dropped 
down into the middle of Italy in 
her most brilliant and most corrupt 
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era. But the zeal of Colet, though 
a conspicuous, was not the only 
distinctive feature in his  cha- 
racter. Colet was the prototype of 
the Latitudinarian, who seeks to 
reduce Christianity from a doc- 
trinal system to a few facts and the 
sharing of Christ’s spirit: only 
Colet believed the facts. At the 
time of Erasmus’ arrival in Ox- 
ford, Colet, then a young man 
fresh returned from Italy, and not 
even in deacon’s orders, was start- 
ling the university by a voluntary 
series of lectures on the Epistles of 
St. Paul. He took the words of 
the writer in whatever seemed to 
him their most obvious meaning, 
keeping to that throughout—a 
method not learnt from Savonarola. 
This was quite a new idea to 
people in Oxford. They first came 
from curiosity, and afterwards 
brought their note-books. The 
scholastics had treated the Scrip- 
tures as a quarry of texts until 
they had quite lost sight of the 
fact that there might be a con- 
tinuous sense in them. With re- 
gard to the Mosaic cosmogony, 
however, Colet adopted a different 
method of interpretation. These 
words were not to be taken in their 
literal meaning. Moses, indeed, 
possessed a higher knowledge, but 
he could not impart it to the 
understanding of a semi-barbarous 
horde except by a system of 
adaptation. Some interesting MS. 
letters of Colet to a person called 
Radulphus have recently been 
brought to light. A single passage 
from one of them will sufficiently 
indicate the view adopted by Colet, 





22 «Quorum moribus nihil fingi potest suavius, mellitius, amabilius.—Zr. Op., iii. 41, A. 
23 «Sunt hic Nymphe divinis vultibus, blande, faciles, et quas tu tuis Cameenis facile 


anteponas. 


Est preeterea mos nunquam satis laudatus. 


Sive quo venias, omnium osculis 


exciperis ; sive discedas aliquo, osculis dimitteris; redis, redduntur suavia ; venitur ad te, 
propinantur suavia; disceditur abs te, dividuntur basia; occurritur alicubi, basiatur 
affatim ; denique quocunque te moveas, suaviorum plena sunt omnia.’—Er. Op. iii. 56, E. 
** Sometimes confounded with Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester. 
28 Demetrius Chalcondyles, one of the Greeks who sought refuge in Florence after the 


Fall of Constantinople (1453). 
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which is of importance in the pre- 
sent connection, because it is re- 
produced by Erasmus in his Seleni of 
Alcibiades. The passage runs thus: 
‘He never would have fixed the 
number of the days, save by that 
most useful and sage fiction to set 
an example, as it were, before the 
people, to provoke their imitation, 
that every six days they might put 
an end to their daily labours, and 
spend the seventh in devout con- 
templation of God.’%6 

For the present we must part 
from Colet, but it will be necessary 
to advert to him again. 

Before leaving England Erasmus 
was introduced by More to Prince 
Henry, then a boy of nine years, 
but of great dignity. The in- 
terview took place at Eltham, 
where were all the royal children 
with the exception of Arthur, 
Prince of Wales. The acquaint- 
ance was of honour, if of little use, 
in after years. 

In the January of 1500, Erasmus 
returned to the Continent ; and not 
even the loss of all his money at 
Dover, owing toa statute of Henry 
VII. against the exportation of 
coin of the realm, could mar the 
pleasantness of his recollections of 
England. What drew him back to 
the Continent was to effect the 
publication of his Adagiorum Chi- 
liades. This event, says Beatus, 
constituted an epoch in the study 
of letters on the hither side of the 
Alps; and it established the repu- 
tation of Erasmus for erudition on 
a secure basis. Not long after 
appeared the first fruits of his 
intimacy with Colet in his Enchi- 
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ridion Militis Christiani (the pun 
is not reproducible), which ex- 
hibits a simple, natural, and, at the 
same time, spiritual view of re- 
ligion. Ignatius Loyola, indeed, 
found that the book cooled his 
piety, and forbade the reading of 
it to his Order: but at the time of 
its publication people’s piety had 
not reached fever-heat, and it was 
thought very edifying. Erasmus, 
with his usual candour, relates a 
good thing said against himself— 
‘That there was more religion in 
the book than in its author.’ 

A few years afterwards we have 
a significant publication from Eras- 
mus, which is doubtless to be attri- 
buted to the workings of his own 
mind rather more than to the in- 
fluence of Colet. In a letter pre- 
fixed to his edition of Laurentius 
Valla’s Annotations upon the New 
Testament, he contended that there 
were errors and bad grammar in 
the Vulgate, and derided the idea 
of the infallibility of translators. 
Simple as this seems, it was a great 
step for the time. 

The next time Erasmus is in Eng- 
land we find him introduced by 
Grocyn to Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Primate had a re- 
putation for munificence, and it was 
with high hopes that Erasmus pre- 
sented him with his translation of 
the Hecuba of Euripides into Latin 
verse. A very moderate return 
was made by the Archbishop, who 
thought he might possibly have 
been treated to a dedication at 
second-hand—‘ Sicut soletis vos,’ 
explained Grocyn to Erasmus, as 
they rowed back from the palace. 


6 «Nunquam dierum numerum statuisset, nisi ut illo utilissimo et sapientissimo fig- 
mento, quasi quodam proposito exemplari, populum ad imitandum provocaret, ut sexto 
quoque die diurnis actibus fine imposito, septimo in summa Dei contemplatione per- 
sisterent..—Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers, p. 54. The contact of Colet with Savonarola, 
it must be confessed, rests entirely on the very probable conjecture of Mr. Seebohm. 
Savonarola was at his zenith when Colet was in Italy. Who could go to Italy without 
visiting Florence? And who could come away from Florence uninfluenced by the 
spectacle of a whole city mad upon religion, except a few ‘ irreconcileables,’ who were 


mad against it ? 
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On his return to the Continent 
Erasmus published the Hecuba, to 
show that he had no fear of rival 
claimants. Warham was ever 
afterwards among the kindest of 
his patrons. Another important ac- 
quaintance made on this visit was 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 
Erasmus had now the means 
to accomplish his long-cherished 
dream of a visit to Italy. But the 
days of romance for him were over, 
and he talks of himself as an old 
man when he is crossing the 
Alps. In truth he is about forty. 
He did not travel alone, but in 
company with the two sons of Bap- 
tista Boier of Genoa, chief physi- 
cian to Henry VII. Their atten- 
dant proved very disagreeable, 


quarrelling with the king’s herald, 
who was sent to escort the party. 
After receiving the degree of doc- 
tor at Turin, he came in for the 
entry of Julius IJ. into Bologna. 
The spectacle of the Vicar of Christ 
triumphing like a pagan general 


gave the peaceful Erasmus an im- 
pression which he never lost. 

After a year spent at Bolonga he 
removed to Venice, wishing to have 
a new and enlarged edition of the 
Adagia printed at the Aldine press. 
Erasmus enters the office, but 
Aldus is too busy to look up. The 
inscription over the door might 
have warned him of the reception 
likely to be accorded to a stranger 
coming unannounced : 

Quisquis es, rogat te Aldus etiam atque 
etiam, 

Ut siquid est quod a se velis, perpaucis agas, 
Deinde actutum abeas; nisi, tanquam 
Hercules, 
Defesso Atlante, 
humeros ; 

Semper enim erit quod et tu agas, 

Et quotquot 
Huc attulerint pedes. 


veneris suppositurus 


But the present visitor would have 
been made an exception to the 
general rule, had Aldus known 
who he was. And, moreover, 
Erasmus had come to put his shoul- 
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der to the wheel. Scaliger himself 
admits that he did the work of two 
men in one day for Aldus, though 
itis only for the sake of adding 
that he took it out of him in wine. 
Friends as well as enemies have 
something to say to Erasmus on 
this score; but he writes positively 
enough to Servatius: ‘ Crapulam 
ebrietatem semper horrui fugique.’ 
Probably Erasmus, being of a cold 
temperament, required and was able 
to drink more than other people. 
Pleasant would it be to linger with 
Erasmus in the house of Aldo 
Manuzio, to glance backward at the 
labours of this earnest worker up 
to the publishing of the Hero and 
Teander of Museeus in 1494, to 
dwell on the affectionate intimacy 
that subsisted between him and 
Erasmus, and on the learned 
society that assembled in his house ; 
but a regard for proportion compels 
us to press on. Many towns of 
note were visited, besides Venice; 
Padua and Siena among the num- 
ber. During part of his stay in 
Italy, Erasmus directed the studies 
of Alexander, natural son of James 
IV. of Scotland, a youth under 
twenty, but already Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s, who afterwards fell by 
his father’s side at Flodden. What 
a hint of the history of the time in 
this brief notice ! 

Erasmus was not going to leave 
Italy without seeing Rome. Here 
the Transalpine scholar received a 
flattering welcome from some of the 
Cardinals, among others the Cardi- 
nal de’ Medici, who did not forget 
him when he became Leo X. At 
the instance of the reigning Pope, 
Erasmus composed declamations for 
and against a war which the head 
of the Church was meditating 
against the Venetians. The argu- 
ments for proved most convincing to 
Julius. The Cardinal Dominic Ge- 
miani was just making the most 
seductive offers of patronage to 
Erasmus, when a still more alluring 
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but less certain prospect presented 
itself by the news of the accession 
to the throne of England of Henry 
VIII., whose recollection of the visit 
of the foreign scholar to Eltham had 
been testified by a letter in the 
Prince’s own handwriting, which 
had reached Erasmus in Italy a 
short while before. 

Fired with hopes of royal patron- 
age, and encouraged by letters from 
his friends, Erasmus sets out for 
England. A train of thought 
whith was raised in his mind on the 
journey by the name of his friend 
More proved the germ of the fa- 
mous Mwpiac "Eyxajuoy, It was to 
More’s house that Erasmus repaired 
on his arrival. More was now 
verging on thirty, and married to 
his second wife, Alice Middleton, 
who proved an affectionate guardian 
to the infant daughters in whom 
he so much delighted. He was 
actively engaged in business as a 
lawyer after his retirement under 
the ban of royal displeasure, in 
which Erasmus had found him on 
his second visit to England. Next 
to Colet, More, though, like Colet 
himself, considerably younger than 
Erasmus, probably exerted a greater 
influence upon his mind than any 
man of the time. The fascination 
of More’s society is a frequent sub- 
ject of remark; and in genius he 
was acknowledged to stand alone 
among his countrymen.’ Itisa 
question whether it was at Oxford 
or in London that Erasmus first 
made More’s acquaintance. At all 
events, it was about the time of 
Erasmus’ first visit to England that 
More was hurried away by his 
father from Oxford, out of the 
reach of the idle, if not dangerous, 

@ tttractions of the new learning that 
was there coming into vogue, to 
enter in London upon the duties of 
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the profession for which he was 
designed. | What More’s father 
thought of the course of lectures 
delivered by his son on the De Ci- 
vitate Dei in a London church, 
shortly after his being called to the 
bar, does not appear. In their love 
of learning and relish of wit Eras- 
mus and More were kindred spirits, 
and they revelled in the intercourse 
which they now enjoyed. Encour- 
aged by More, Erasmus sat down to 
finish the satire which he had com- 
menced on his journey. In a letter 
to Ulrich von Hutten, Erasmus says 
of More: ‘Indeed, it was he who 
instigated me to write my Praise 
of Folly, which is as much in my 
way as for a camel to dance.’ This 
is a graceful exaggeration, for the 
original inspiration came only from 
the name of More, and the Collo- 
quies with innumerable passages in 
other works in the same vein of 
humour, remain to refute this dis- 
avowal of originality. 

The part played by More throws 
light upon that played by Hrasmus; 
so far as it is an elucidation of one 
mystery to produce another. The 
intellectual tendencies of both 
More and Erasmus left the Refor- 
mation lagging in the rear; yet 
both in the end assumed an attitude 
of hostility to it; both seemed to 
countenance superstitions which 
they despised. Even if we are 
debarred from arguing to the liberal 
tone of More’s theology from a pro- 
fessed romance, there is plenty of 
other evidence to point to. His ap- 
proval of the Praise of Folly would 
in itself be sufficient. But the 
support lent by More to Erasmus 
was not confined to private appro- 
bation. In 1519 More received a 
letter from a monk, acting as the 
mouthpiece of his Order, in which 
great apprehension was expressed 


_® ‘Johannes Coletus, vir acris exactique judicii, in familiaribus colloquiis subinde 
icere solet, Britanniz non nisi unicum esse ingenium ; cum hee insula tot egregiis in- 


geniis floreat.’ 








So writes Erasmus of More (Op., iii. 477, A). 
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lest he, the greatest of English lay- 
men, should allow himself to be 
contaminated by Erasmus, and a 
charge was brought against the 
latter on the ground of denying the 
infallibility of the Fathers. In a 
very cogent reply More alluded to 
the controversies between Augustine 
and Jerome, in which they flatly 
contradict one another, and sided 
against faith in favour of the laws 
of thought. From the same letter 
it is clear that what went a great 
way to prevent Erasmus from sym- 
pathising heartily with Luther had 
the same effect upon More—the Au- 
gustinian tenets of Luther. Speak- 
ing of the doctrine of the damnation 
of unbaptised infants, he asks how 
many there are who believe it now 
except Luther, sticking tooth-and- 
nail to Augustine? ?* But to have 
withheld support from Luther and 
to have displayed the intolerance 
More is related to have done are 
two very different things. The in- 
tolerance itself may have been ex- 
aggerated, and Erasmus records it 
to More’s credit that during his 
chancellorship no one was executed 
for heresy ; but, when all reductions 
are made, the discrepancy that still 
remains between the More of lite- 
rature and the More of practical 
life, the one undoing the precepts 
of the other, may well make us pause 
before harshly condemning a less 
degree of inconsistency in Eras- 
mus. What in the lower nature of 
Erasmus we are tempted to ascribe 
to cowardice was certainly in the 
high-souled More never due to such 
a cause. The truth seems to be 
that More, notwithstanding the 
boldness of his speculations, was a 
very slave to authority; he was 
ready, at the bidding of the society 
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in which he lived, to abjure his 
private convictions in deference to 
the traditions of the past. The 
same sort of spirit betrays itself 
even in the Utopia, which presents 
a scheme of social tyranny ° only 
equalled by that of Comte himself. 
The sacrifice of the individual to his 
fellows is the root of all morality; 
but it may be carried to such a 
vicious excess as to defeat its own 
object and degrade the individual, 
which is in the end to injure the 
community. Had More and men 
like More been allowed to follow out 
the paths they had opened up, there 
might have been a reformation ac- 
complished on a different basis from 
what actually took place ; but, as it 
was, the daring self-assertion of 
Luther, accompanying what were 
held to be intellectual errors, frigh- 
tened back More in England, as it 
did Sadolet and others in Italy, into 
the old beaten track of submission 
to the Church. 

We left Erasmus composing his 
Praise of Folly in the house of 
More, and, though the book was not 
published till his next return to the 
Continent, it will be as well to takea 
brief notice of it here. A satire as 
bold as was ever written, it is in- 
geniously thrown into the mouth of 
Folly herself, which afforded Eras- 
mus a convenient outlet if any of 
her votaries felt aggrieved. Man, 
it is shown, is altogether born in 
folly, and folly is his best friend 
from the cradle to the grave. Be. 
fore Folly has done speaking the 
food for merriment she offers has 
turned to wormwood; but the 
greater part of the production is in 
the lightest and happiest vein. 

The science, the medicine, the 
theology, the institutions—political 





78 *Nisi quod Lutherus fertur Augustini doctrinam mordicus tenens antiquatam 
sententiam rursus instaurare.’ 
2 E.g. ‘If any be desirous to walke abrode into the feldes, or into the country yat 
belongeth to the same citie that he dwelleth in, obteininge the good will of his father, and 
the consente of his wife, he is not prohibited.'—Reprint. Trans, by Ralph Robinson, p. 96. 
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and religious—of the day, all come 
in for their share of derision; the 
whole scholastic system is made 
merciless fun of; not the reign- 
ing Pope himself is spared.3° And 
yet Europe only laughed; Leo X. 
read the book through and enjoyed 
it, without resenting the insult to 
his predecessor; while such was the 
ignorance of the monks, who, of 
course, came in for the’ hardest 
hitting, that not until the book had 
been translated did it dawn upon 
them that they were being made 

me of. Inhis writings Erasmus 
neglected the maxim which he puts 
into the mouth of Folly, and which 
in private intercourse he was more 
inclined to respect: ‘ Whatever the 
fool has in his heart, he shows on his 
face, and declares with his lips; but 
wise men have two tongues, with 
one of which they speak the truth, 
with the other what the occasion 
may seem todemand.’ (Tauch., ii., 
335-6). But the freedom of Eras- 
mus’ public utterances never did 
him harm with men of culture and 
station, by whom he seems always 
to have been regarded as a kind of 
licensed jester. The high places of 
the earth were in that day full of 
wickedness, but in Church and 
State alike men were ready to laugh 
at their own corruption, till Luther 
drove them into a frantic defence of 
abuses. 

Some four years after the publica- 
tion of this book the monks found 
achampion in Martin Dorpius, one 
of the rising lights among the or- 
thodux at the University of Lon- 
vain, Dorpius expostulated with 
Erasmus on his disrespect for the 
clergy along with another object 
of veneration, the received text 
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of the Bible. With regard to the 
former charge, Erasmus blandly 
pointed ont to him that the 
object of the Laus -Stultitie was 
precisely the same as that of the 
Enchiridion, only compassed in a 
somewhat different fashion. Dor- 
pius was eventually convinced and 
expelled. 

We have seen that on a former 
visit to England Erasmus had made 
the acquaintance of Bishop Fisher, 
of Rochester. Fisher was Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, and an advo- 
cate of the new learning, which he 
desired to see introduced there. 
Through his influence Erasmus 
was now invited to Cambridge, 
where he took up his residence at 
Queen’s. He was formally appoint- 
ed Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
and if not also Professor of Greek, 
he at all events gave lectures on 
that subject. 

Erasmus has himself left a sketch 
(Op., iii. 130, A) of the change that 
came over the studies of Cambridge 
about this period. Thirty years 
before his arrival this seat of learn- 
ing had been fast bound in Scholas- 
ticism. Alexander,®! the Parva 
Logiculia,3? a garbled Aristotle, 
and the subtleties of the Scotists 
had fill then constituted the food of 
the Cambridge intellect. Now, 
however, the sluggish waters were 
stirred. Latin authors whose very 
names were before unknown were 
being introduced; the study of 
inathematics, in which Cambridge 
was destined to attain such excel- 
lence, was set on foot; Aristotle, 
restored to his proper dress, denied 
all knowledge of the person who 
had passed under his name before ; 
and Erasmus had come to sow the 


"| Not the Greek commentator on Aristotle, but Alexandre de Villedieu, a Breton 
monk, author of the Doctrinale, a treatise on grammar in leonine verse, written about 
1242, and taught in all the schools of Europe. 

® The work of Petrus Hispanus, who was raised to the Papal chair as John XXI. 
He died in 1277. See Mansel’s Aldrich, Introduction, p. xxxviii. (4th ed.), The mne- 
monic lines, ‘ Barbara Celarent,’ &c., seem to have leapt in maturity from the headof this 
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seed that was to bear fruit after- 
wards in a Porson and a Shilleto. 

The beginning made by the 
Oxford - taught Dutchman was, 
however, modest enough. We 
find him writing to a friend that he 
had hitherto lectured on the 
Grammar of Chrysoloras* to a thin 
audience, but hoped to have a 
better attendance when he com- 
menced that of Theodore Gaza*4 
(Op., iii. 110, C). The work of 
Erasmus was well carried on after- 
wards by Dr. Richard Croke, who 
had been to Leipzig, not to learn, 
but to teach Greek, and who was 
appointed by Fisher professor at 
Cambridge in 1519. 

Erasmus did not stay long at 
Cambridge. He was always more 
bent upon learning than teaching ; 
and, besides, he did not find Cam- 
bridge pay. ‘The living of Alding- 
ton, in Kent, which was presented 
him by Warham, was doubtless 
a post far more to his liking ; but, 
though Erasmus loved ease, he 
included in that conception ease of 
conscience, and resigned the living, 
as he did not know a word of 
English. Warham, however, in- 
sisted on his retaining an annual 
sum out of the revenues, gracefully 
remarking that he taught the 
teachers.** 

During this visit Erasmus re- 
newed his intimacy with Colet, who 
was now Dean of St. Paul’s, to 
which post he had been appointed 
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in 1504. Week after week, and 
year after year, the voice of Colet 
was heard pleading now in London, 
as before in Oxford, for the re- 
ligion of the spirit in place of the 
religion of observance; nor would 
he ever accept a single farthing for 
his labours. His method of preach- 
ing was, instead of illustrating a 
single text, to choose a subject, such 
as the Gospel of St. Matthew, the 
Apostles’ Creed, or the Lord’s 
Prayer, and give a series of lectures 
upon it. His sermons drew the 
Lollards, who had no easy time of 
it just then. It was while Eras- 
mus was at Cambridge that his 
friend Ammonius of Lucca ® wrote 
to him a sentence that was destined 
to be better remembered than its 
author : ‘that it would be no won- 
der if the price of wood went up, 
there were so many heretics being 
burned.’ Things indeed were 
coming to such a pass that ener- 
getic measures of reform were 
thought necessary. Convocation 
met in St. Paul’s, and upon Colet 
devolved the duty of preaching 
before the Bishops. Without minc- 
ing matters, he gave them to under- 
stand that they had better begin by 
reforming themselves.*? 

But Colet’s labours were not 
confined to matters ecclesiastical. 
He had already founded his school 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard for the 
free education of 153 children. 
For this he would fain have had 





%§ Emanuel Chrysoloras taught Greek in Italy when sent over on an embassy to re- 


quest aid against the Turks. 
publicly at Florence. 


He was afterwards induced to return and teach Greek 
Died in 1415, at Constance, during the time of the Council; not 


without leaving a numerous brood of Hellenists behind him. 


%* Theodore Gaza came to Italy in 1430, when his birth-place, Thessalonika, fell into 
the hands of the Turks. 

85 The speech which, being vivd voce, we may suppose to have been simple enough, is 
reported by Rhenanus in all the pomp of rhetoric: ‘ Quis te «#quius ex ecclesiastico pro- 
ventu vivat, qui scriptis utilissimis ipsos ecclesiarum prefectos, presbyteros instruis, 
doces, adjuvas, unus omnes ; nec illos tantum, sed et cunctas ubique terrarum ecclesias, 
quibus illi singulis singuli dumtaxat presint et prosint.’ Would that Tacitus had been 
the model of the scholars of the Revival ! 

° An Italian who, having come to seek his fortune in England, had been appointed 
Latin-secretary to Henry VIII. 

*7 The sermon is given in extenso in Mr. Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers. 
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Erasmus as head-master; but 
Erasmus was not to be entrapped, 
though he gave a Fellow of Cam- 
bridge a severe rebuke for speak- 
ing slightingly of the work of 
education. The great scholar, how- 
ever, took an affectionate interest 
in the new institution, and wrote 
for its use prayers and hymns to 
the Child Jesus, to whom it was 
dedicated.** Further, to testify his 
interest, and not without a view to 
some pecuniary return, he sent 
Colet a treatise, De Copid,®® for 
the use of the school, in which 
he shows the ingenuous youth of 
London how it 1s possible to ex- 
press a simple sentence like ‘ Tus 
literee me magnopere delectarunt’ 
in so many ways as to fill several 
pages. In ringing the changes on 
another sentence—selected on ac- 
count of the absence of synonyms to 
the words that compose it, ‘ Semper 
dum vivam, tui meminero ’—he is 
inspired by the name of More (by 
which he replaces the pronoun) to 
double exuberance, till the head 
perfectly swims with the never- 
ending flow of an always happy 
phraseology. 

Another book composed for the 
use of St. Paul’s school must re- 
ceive a moment’s notice, though it 
was only touched up by Erasmus. 
Colet, wanting a Latin Grammar 
for his school, asked Linacre to 
write one. Linacre complied, and 
with great pains composed a Gram- 
mar in six books, which was after- 
wards brought into general use. 
Colet, however, thought it above 
the capacity of his scholars, and, at 
the risk of offending Linacre, re- 
placed it by a short treatise of his 
own, On the Construction of the 
Eight Parts of Speech. This re- 
ceived additions from the hands of 
Erasmus, Lily, and others, and 
finally came into vogue under the 
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name of Lily’s Grammar. Lily had 
been appointed head-master of St. 
Paul’s school by Colet. He had 
studied Greek in Italy, and resided 
for some time in the Isle of Rhodes, 
where Greece still lingered on in 
decrepit decline. 

But where, all this time, were 
those visions of royal patronage 
which had lured Erasmus across the 
Alps? The excitement of war 
made Henry forget to play the 
Meecenas, if he had ever meant to 
do so. Under the auspices of 
Julius II. the Holy League had been 
inaugurated for the expulsion of 
the French from Italy ; and Henry, 
who had joined it, was engaged in 
harassing the French in their own 
country, where he succeeded in 
capturing Tournay. The proceed- 


ings set on foot by Julius in Italy 
resulted in the battle of Ravenna, 
which was disastrous to all con- 
cerned. But the days of this fire- 
eating pontiff were numbered, and 
in 1513 he was succeeded by the 


more peaceful, though, in his own 
way, not less pagan, Leo X. 
Failing to see his hopes accom- 
plished in England, Erasmus went 
off again to the Continent. Better 
prospects seemed there to open to 
him ; as he received the honour of 
being appointed Counsellor to the 
young Prince Charles of Austria, 
who was then holding Court at 
Brussels. To vindicate his title, 
and deserve his pension, Erasmus, 
a year or two later, wrote a treatise 
entitled Institutio Principis Christi- 
ani, which, of course, was dedicated 
to Charles. When the Prince, on 
the death of Maximilian, hecame 
Emperor under the title of Charles 
V., he wished to show his zeal for 
Erasmus by appointing him to a 
bishopric in Sicily. The idea 
tickled and somewhat frightened 
Erasmus, who would not have ex- 


%° They may be read at the end of the Leyden edition. 
* De utraque verborum ac rerum copié libri duo. 
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changed his independence for any 
bishopric. 

But Erasmus had other reasons 
for coming to the Continent be- 
sides hopes of patronage. The fame 
of Aldus at Venice was being ri- 
valled at Bile by the Amerbachs 
and Froben. They had already 
issued an edition of the Adages 
without leave asked of the author, 
and now Erasmus, instead of re- 
senting the ‘ piracy,’ if such a term 
were applicable to this sort of action 
before the days of copyright, came 
to supply them with his latest ad- 
ditions and corrections. Froben was 
now the head of the firm, Amerbach, 
the father, being dead, but having 
left worthy representatives in his 
sons, whom he had got carefully 
educated in the three learned lan- 
guages. Erasmus, who had en- 
joyed his incognito appearance to 
Aldus, announced himself at first as 
a plenipotentiary from the monarch 
of letters, and broke the revelation 
of his identity by declaring that he 
was so like his employer that there 
was no knowing one from the other. 
Froben’s delight, which knew no 
bounds, was of a piece with the 
whole reception of Erasmus, for his 
journey through the German towns 
had been like a triumphal pro- 
gress. This visit of Erasmus to 
Bale was not of very long duration, 
and, as we shall have to accompany 
him thither again, the important 
acquaintances whom he there made 
can afford to wait for notice. During 
his stay he was immersed in labours 
on the New Testament and on St. 
Jerome. 

With a flightiness characteristic 
at once of the man and the author, 
Erasmus again makes off for Eng- 
land. On his way he falls in at 
Frankfirt with Reuchlin, who begs 
him to exert his influence at Rome 
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on his behalf. This great name 
must not be passed over with a 
casual mention. 

The case of Reuchlin was the 
battle-field on which the forces of 
obstruction and progress first tried 
their strength. It resulted in a 
victory for the latter—a victory 
soon abused. Reuchlin was the 
earliest of the great Transalpine 
scholars, being some dozen years 
older than Erasmus; nor was his 
fame, like that of Erasmus, purely 
literary. A long life was drawing 
to an honoured close, when the de- 
clining years of the scholar were 
molested by the monks. In his 
youth Reuchlin had visited Italy, and 
Johannes Argyropylus,‘® hearing 
him speak Greek, had mourned the 
exile of his country beyond the Alps. 
But Reuchlin, not content ‘with 
Greek, had gone on to Hebrew, 
since the death of Jerome neglected 
by Christian scholars. He had 
studied the Cabbala, and was deep 
in mystical meanings of Scripture. 
In his last extant letter to Erasmus, 
Colet characteristically observes 
that the end of these studies can 
only be piety and enlightenment, 
and that there is a shorter way to 
these—through Christ. The monks, 
however, thought the Cabbala no 
road, either long or short, to edifica- 
tion. Greek was an ‘ heretical lan- 
guage,’ but Hebrew was worse than 
heresy. A Jew named Pfefferkorn, 
who had been led to a conviction 
of his errors, was in the year 1509 
put forward to propose that all 
Hebrew books, except the Old Tes- 
tament, should be committed to the 
flames. Reuchlin naturally opposed 
the design. From that moment he 
became the victim of a furious 
persecution from the Dominicans, 
headed by James Hochstraten, the 
Inquisitor, by Arnold of Tungern, 


© One of the earliest of the Greeks who found their way into Italy. He supported 
the philosophy of Aristotle at Florence, which did not take there as well as the Platonic 
introduced by Gemisthus Pletho. 
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and by a third, whose heart was 
‘ more in fault than his head, Or- 
tuinus Gratius. Hochstraten cited 
Reuchlin before the Court of In- 
quisition at Mentz, in 1513, but 
Reuchlin refused to have Hoch- 
straten, a declared enemy, for his 
judge. On the 14th of April, in 
the following year, the Bishop of 
Speyer, to whom the case was com- 
mitted by Leo, imposed silence on 
the enemies of Reuchlin—an impo- 
tent sentence. The persecution 
continued with unabated violence, 
and Reuchlin was formally con- 
demned by the Universities of Paris, 
Mentz,. Erfurt, and Louvain. All 
the powers of darkness were arrayed 
against him, but, on the other hand, 
he received sympathy and support 
from men of culture everywhere. 
It was not till the case was tried at 
Rome, and Reuchlin acquitted on 
July 2, 1516, that he obtained any 
peace from his foes, if even then. 

But Reuchlin was amply avenged 
by the most unsparing satire ever 
written—the Epistole Obsewrorum 
Virorum. The blow was dealt in 
the dark, and so fine was the 
stiletto-point that the monks 
walked about for some time with- 
out knowing they were wounded. 
A short while before, the Epistole 
Illustrium Virorum had displayed 
the sympathy of men of letters for 
Reuchlin, and now some worthy 
monks, disclaiming all pretensions 
to fame themselves, and hinting in 
the title at the arrogance of their 
adversaries, are supposed to put 
forward letters on their side of the 
controversy containing their own 
eulogiums on one another couched 
in portentous Latin, together with 
their comments on men and things 
in general, and many communica- 
tions from friend to friend. By 
this means the eyes of the public 
were aided to take a steady view 
of the monks undazzled by the 
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traditional nimbus—and Luther 
became a possibility. The credit 
or otherwise of the satire is divided 
by Sir William Hamilton between 
three persons—Hutten, Crotus, and 
Buschius. It was brought out in 
two parts, the first of which was 
published in 1516, the second in 
the year following. In the former 
year Sir Thomas More writes thus 
to Erasmus : 


The Letters of Obscure Men are raptu- 
rously received both by the learned who see 
the joke, and the unlearned who take them 
seriously. The latter, when we laugh, think 
we are ridiculing the style, which they don’t 
profess to defend, but say it is quite com- 
pensated by the goodness of the matter ; and 
that there is a fine blade hidden under a 
rude scabbard."! 


Most assuredly there was: but 
we might be inclined to think that 
More was here giving the rein to 
his own wit, did not Sir William 
Hamilton remind us that an edition 
of the book was dedicated by 
Michael Mattaire to Sir Richard 
Steele, and reviewed by that critic, 
without either editor or reviewer 
having the faintest suspicion that 
theletters werenotgenuine. Steele’s 
theory was that someone had thought 
the cheapest and most effectual way 
of exposing the monks would be 
by publishing their own letters. 
Erasmus seems to have had no 
hand in the Epistles, at the publi- 
cation of which he always professed 
himself rather shocked; but as a 
matter of course they were ascribed 
to him, just as every fatherless joke 
fastened itself at Rome upon Cicero 
and in England upon Sydney Smith. 
The Julius Exclusus, in like manner, 
the Captivitas Babylonica, the Eubu- 
lus, the Lamentationes Petri, the 
Nemo and Febris of Hutten—every- 
thing whose parents disowned it, 
provided its Latin garb were fairly 
respectable, was ascribed to a mind 
prolific enough in its own produc- 


® Er. Op., iii. 1575, A. 
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tions. All such surmises, however, 
were made short work of by Eras- 
mus.‘? 

In writing to Leo X., Erasmus, 
according to request, put in a very 
earnest plea for Reuchlin. The cause 
was, indeed, entirely his own, not 
one which, like LInther’s after- 
wards, he might not approve of, or 
could shelve; nor was there any- 
thing in this conduct to give the 
lie to the caustic remark of the 
authors of the Epistles: ‘ Erasmus 
est homo pro se.’ The mention of 
this letter carries us back again to 
more than a year before the acquit- 
tal of Reuchlin at Rome. It was 
written from England, and con- 
tained a curious mixture of the 
freedom warranted by Erasmus’ 
intellectual position with the ser- 
vile flattery of the day, the latter 
element, however, greatly predomi- 
nating. But much of the praise 
that appears extravagant was doubt- 
less sincere; for Leo was a man of 
peace and letters—large elements 
these in the ideal of Erasmus. The 
attack on Reuchlin had warned 
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Erasmus that he had better see to 
his own safety while yet there was 
time, if he meant, as he fully did, 
to go on publishing; and what 
better refuge could he find than 
behind the wegis of Rome? The 
object of the letter then was to ask 
leave to dedicate to Leo his forth- 
coming edition of St. Jerome. The 
Pope returned a very gracious per- 
mission, and at the same time sent 
a letter to Henry, recommending 
Erasmus to his notice. But the 
‘Flying Dutchman’ had again left 
for the Continent before these de- 
spatches reached England. The 
Pope’s letter took effect with the 
King, and when Erasmus after- 
wards made his appearance in Eng- 
land, he and Wolsey at length 
showed themselves really bent on 
securing the scholar, by their offer 
of a good house and a pension of 
600 florins, if he would only be con- 
tent to settle. But it was then too 
late; nor shall we after this have 
occasion to mention England in con- 
nection with Erasmus. 
(To be continued.) 


© He says: ‘Nullum adhue opus conscripsi, neque conscripturus sum, cui non prefigam 


nomen meum.’—Op., iii. 324, A. 
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YHE last of the travellers who 
sets forth on his journey 
through Brittany in the middle of 
October has many compensations 
for the unbroken spell of glorious 
weather his predecessors have 
most likely enjoyed from May till 
September. If the days are short 
and the evenings long, if the fitful 
gleams of sunshine alternate with 
gusts of wind and April-like 
showers, if the roads are miry and 
the rustic lanes, so suggestive of 
Devonshire, impracticable, at least 
he has the satisfaction of a com- 
fortable inn and blazing wood 


fire, of many a lovely rainbow 
spanning the yellow woods and 
hanging pastures, of additional 
wildness and majesty lent bysombre 
skiesand rushing winds tothe lonely 


pine forest, the mountain torrent, 
and, above all, the rocky coast. 
Then there can be no doubt that, 
as far as creature comforts go, he 
fares far better: the best rooms 
are at his disposal, he can dine how 
and when he pleases, he can have 
the best seat in the diligence, the 
best horse and carriage; in fine, 
the best of everything, without 
depriving anyone else. Thus, 
although I started from Nantes 
so late as the 15th of October, 
and encountered an unusual amount 
of bad weather for the time of the 
year, I think such an inconvenience 
is more endurable than that of 
sultry days, crowded inns and 
railway carriages, and all kinds of 
delays and hindrances inevitable 
during the ‘Tourist’ season. It 
happened to be market-day, when 
a good many countryfolks travel 
on the Ligne de Bretagne; and an 
incident thatoccurred to me, whilst 
waiting for the train, gave the key- 
note of that Breton character of 
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which I had heard so much during 
the last few weeks. An old peasant 
woman in the characteristic cos- 
tume of Morbihan—black dress, 
embroidered chemisette, and spot- 
less white coiffure, with broad lap- 
pets pinned up so as to form a kind 
of Ionic scrol] on the head—came 
up to me and said, ‘Are you 
going into Brittany? If so, travel 
in the same compartment with me, 
and then we can help each other 
with our baskets. This is the tone 
taken byall—friendly, nay, familiar, 
yet perfectly respectful, and with- 
out a vestige of anything that 
could be called impertinence. The 
Breton is proud, dignified, serious. 
Whether you converse with your 
driver, whose bare feet are encased 
in straw and sabots, and who can 
only express himself in imperfect 
French, or with the learned doctor 
you find quietly pursuing his avo- 
cations in his native town at the 
Land’s End of France, you per- 
ceive the same leading charac- 
teristic—an ardent love of all 
pertaining to La Bretagne, a lofty 
bearing, and a depth and balance 
of character, quite consistent with 
our preconceived notions gained 
from history and romance. It is 
the same with all classes—inn- 
keepers, shop-people, townsfolk, 
and countryfolk. They receive you 
with courtesy, nay, bonhomie, and 
do everything in their power to 
make you comfortable, but with- 
out any obsequiousness, and much 
less servility; and not the least 
of the numerous pleasures of tra- 
velling in Brittany is the per- 
petual intercourse with frank out- 
spoken countryfolks, who neither 
bow nor cringe to their so-called 
superiors, but treat them exactly 
the same as their own friends and 
neighbours. The same democratic 
spirit more or less animates all the 
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French population, though not 
always combined with the sturdi- 
ness and sterling qualities of the 
Breton character. Thus, third-class 
carriages are provided with foot- 
warmers and reserved compartments 
for‘ladies, and third-class passengers 
meet with the same courtesy and re- 
spect as first and second. Those who 
travel third class in England know 
well enough that it is not so, and 
that’ ladies travelling alone that 
way have to put up with smoke, 
often with drunken passengers, and 
other inconveniences. If you wish 
to become acquainted with the 
countryfolks and .see their cos- 
tumes, moreover, you must travel in 
Brittany by third class, especially 
on Sundays and market-days, when 
they go in holiday dress. 

Vannes is the usual halting 
place of travellers entering Brit- 
tany from Southern or Central 
France, and, though hastily dis- 
missed by guide-books, has a pe- 
culiar interest. In the first place, 
Vannes is the threshold of that 
vast consecrated ground — for 
whether the stones of Carnac and 
Loemariaquer are sepulchral, monu- 
mental, or religious, we must so 
regard it—of those Celtic ancestors 
whose worship and history have 
been lost in remote ages; and, in 
the second, the little Museum 
contains relics of that complicated 
historical stratification which makes 
Brittany so interesting a country 
alike for the archeologist, the his- 
torian, and the artist. By turns 
Celtic, Gallo-Roman, Christian, 
Protestant, Catholic, Brittany is 
still the land of mysticism, legend, 
and romance, and all this is realised 
by the traveller who begins his 
survey here with the rough hewn 
implements of these rude fore- 
fathers—mere chips and fragments 
of flint and stone—then passes on 
to the oar-shaped weapon's of jade 
and other stone, polished smooth 
as an egg, and showing considerable 
skill and manipulation ; then to the 
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small metal knives and daggers, in 
form reminding you of the thick- 
ribbed, spade-shaped leaves of 
some water-plants; the bracelets, 
solid pieces of bronze beaten out into 
patterns; the rude pottery; then 
to the highly finished Roman coins, 
medallions, and ornaments, the 
medisval arms, escutcheons, and 
embroideries ; lastly, the relics of 
those powerful ecclesiastical founda- 
tions whose traces are scattered so 
plentifully over Brittany. Thus 
we have an index to the book we 
are about to read; if many of its 
chapters remain mysteries still, 
light is at least thrown upon some. 

It is worth while to enter the 
churches, not for the sake of any 
architectural beauty — for they 
are here insignificant, and filled 
with every imaginable kind of 
trumpery ; grotesque saints and 
simpering Virgins, artificial flowers, 
gold tinsel, and death’s-heads mixed 
together—but to see the people. 
There are always men and women 
kneeling before this saint and 
that; often market. folks, who de- 
posit their huge baskets on the 
ground whilst they pray, with 
often a rapt expression on their 
toil-worn,, weather-beaten faces. 
And ona bright summer day—for 
this 16th of October I speak of 
reminded me of July—there is no 
more charming walk than that 
eastward of the town; on one 
side, above winding river and 
shady walks and _ picturesque 
houses, rise the grey walls and 
towers of the old fortifications; 
on the other, terrace upon terrace 
of green sward, with stately ave- 
nues, lead to a broad close or 
green from whence you look 
across Lombardy poplars towards 
Nantes. Heaths, woods, pastures, 
and rivers make up a wide invigo- 
rating prospect. How every inch 
of ground here teems with historical 
associations. It was at Vannes that 
Ceesar encountered the Gauls, then 
as now, ‘ad _ bellum mobiliter 
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celeriterque excitari ;’ then as now, 
‘subita et repentina consilia,’ in 
that sea-fight he so graphically 
describes. All travellers should 
read this brief account of the 
great sea-fight in the Mare Con- 
clusum, as the Gulf of Morbihan 
was called. It was at Vannes that 
the. Vendean prisoners, after the 
final encounter with Hoche in the 
Bay of Quiberon, were tried, and 
a number of heroic men shot in the 
beautiful lawn-like enclosure I have 
mentioned, the remainder meeting 
the same fate at Auray. That even- 
ing I went to St. Anne, the Mecca of 
Brittany, whither resort hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims yearly, 
no longer all on foot as in the old 
days, but by excursion trains, 
as the following advertisement on 
the walls of the railway station 
testified: ‘ Pélerinage 4 Ste. Anne, 
Auray. Billets d’aller et retour a 
prix réduit, etc. etc.’ The fact is, 
that the ‘ Pilgrimage season,’ ex- 
cept among the peasants, answers 
very much to the ‘Tourist season’ 
with us, and these cheap return 
tickets to St. Anne, Mont St.Michel, 
the Pyrenees, Rome, and other 
places, are often used by pilgrims 
in search of health, pleasure, and 
change of scene only. I remember 
asking a young Catholic lady if any 
of her friends were gone on 4 cer- 
tain pilgrimage that had just before 
started from Nantes, and she said, 
‘ Sans doute ; que voulez-vous? C’est 
la saison de voyager.’ But all 
this was over now. The next morn- 
ing, when I looked out of my 
window the rain was pouring down 
in torrents, and only a few peasants 
were trudging with big blue and 
red umbrellas towards the mira- 
culous fountain, and the shrine, 
before which mass is celebrated in 
the open air to vast multitudes on 
certain days in the year. These 
‘Pardons,’ so poetically described 
by Emile Souvestre, are to be seen 
all over Brittany, but especially 
at St. Anne, the family saint 
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of the Bretons, the protectress of 
sailors; and even on this wet 
morning, some trade was going on 
in wax-lights, rosaries, and arti- 
ficial flowers. Devotion is com- 
bined with innocent gratification 
also, and outside every church on 
a Sunday you find booths of 
cakes, fruit, hot coffee, and, in 
some places, haberdashery, clothes, 
and toys. When the doors of the 
church were thrown open at half- 
past eight, crowds poured in, de- 
spite the bad weather, and, no 
doubt, at high mass and vespers 
there were crowds too. I never 
yet attended service in Brittany 
without finding the church quite 
full,and these congregations, made 
up of nuns in their quaint garb, 
and countryfolks in their charac- 
teristic and often beautiful costume, 
form a strange and imposing spec- 
tacle, The piety of the poorer people 
istouching to behold; they will raise 
rosary or image to their lips and 
kiss it passionately, and remain for 
hours kneeling or crouching on the 
stones before some favourite saint. 
Nor are the men less devout than 
the women. On Sundays there is 
an equal number of both sexes, who 
on market days will leave their 
business to say a prayer in church 
quite as a matter of course. 

At the station I saw a girl in the 
costume of Bannalec, an interest- 
ing and captivating figure ; she had 
a sweet, tender, pensive face, and 
her dress was piquant and becom- 
ing past description—a coiffure, in 
two parts, the upper fitting to the 
head and flowing from each ear in 
a fan-shaped lappet, the under 
covering the crown of the head 
like a nun’s veil; a large muslin 
collar, closely plaited like those in 
some of Vandyke’s pictures; vest 
of dark blue cloth, cut square in 
front, showing a white worked 
chemisette, and braided with a 
rich orange, crimson, and green 
braid, the pattern corresponding 
in front and back ; the skirt of that 
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substantial Normandy cloth these 
country people wear so much of, 
gathered in close folds round the 
waist, so as to form a_ graceful 
skirt. As we journeyed on to 
Auray in the rain, I saw many of 
these geod cloth petticoats and 
dresses, blue, scarlet, green, orange, 
and purple, a comfortable sight on 
a chilly day! A silent, half-dead 
place is this Auray on a wet Sun- 
day, yet the people do their best to 
keep themselves alive. All the 
shops are open, bands of music are 
playing, and the town-crier goes 
drumming through the town, an. 
nouncing sales, concerts, and other 
events of public interest ; a primi- 
tive method of advertising—also 
applied to deaths—common in 
Brittany, and one that strikes the 
stranger oddly. A spell of rainy 


weather is tolerable in this com- 
fortable Hotel du Pavillon d’En 
Haut (an inn in which, to borrow 
Charles Lamb’s expression, you can 
snugify), with a charming landlady, 


and for chambermaid, one of the 
most beautiful creatures I ever saw 
in my life. At St. Anne the 
chambermaid was fresh as a rose- 
bud, with a childish, naive expres- 
sion, delicious blue eyes and fair 
hair; but the Auray beauty is of a 
much rarer and more elevated type, 
though of the same country—rich 
olive complexion, with a tinge of 
rose, exquisitely chiselled features, 
dark velvety eyes and delicately 
pencilled eyebrows, are set off to 
their best advantage in her simple 
yet dignified costume of white 
contadina-like head-dress and black 
gown with loose-hanging sleeves, 
so graceful and so unfashionable. 
It is necessary to travel in Brittany 
to see what a beautiful thing a wo- 
man’s dress may be; and our English 
girls would do well to copy many 
of their skirts, vests, and sleeves. 
The entire absence of vulgarity in 
texture is no less noteworthy. The 
richest ladies wear no softer cash- 
mere, no finer cambric, no more 
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substantial cloth than these country- 
women ; but they must be seen on 
Sunday, when all is fresh, spotless, 
and bright. 

Next day it cleared up, and as I 
drove towards Carnac, amid glow- 
ing gorse, purpling fern and mellow 
woods, I said to myself, ‘ This is the 
time to see Brittany.’ It was one 
of those charming grey days, with 
breaks of blue, a soft west wind 
driving light cnmuli across the sky, 
and now and then an April-like 
shower, precursor of a lovely rain- 
bow. The wild gorge at the begin- 
ing of the Carnac road reminds me 
of Haslemere in Surrey, and all 
through my Breton journey I find 
myself saying, How like Wales— 
how like Sussex—how like Corn- 
wall! So greatly does La Petite 
Bretagne resemble La Grande. 
Wild sweeps of heath, with low- 
lying pastures, herds of little black 
and white Breton cows; magpies, 
jays, and crows flying about the 
hedges; quaint stone windmills, 
low, thatched, one-storied cottages ; 
pine-woods, pools and marshes, and 
lastly the sea—such is the scenery 
of the nine miles’ drive from Auray 
to Carnac. 

The Stones of Carnac, like 
the Pyramids of Egypt, are 
indescribable, and like the Pyra- 
mids superhumanly grand, mono- 
tonous, imposing. There is no- 
thing human about them, and the 
traveller first arrived in this 
‘antique land’ feels inclined to 
throw away inference, suggestion, 
and all results of historic research, 
solving the mystery by Titanic 
Mythos only. What giant pre- 
cursors of the human race raised 
these obelisks of unhewn stone, 
these altars untouched by hammer 
or chisel, these gloomy temples rude 
and stupendous as the Cyclopean 
walls of Mycene? After all that 
has been written about the ‘ stone 
array’ of Carnac and Erdeven, the 
underground temple, tomb, or prison 
of Gavr’ Innis, and the broken 
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column of Locmariaquer, one of 
the best English living authorities 
sums up his theories with the same 
conclusion that a well-known 
French writer arrived at forty 
years ago. In 1835 Prosper Méri- 
mée, then Inspector-General of His- 
toric Monuments in France, wrote 
to the Minister of the Interior con- 
cerning the ‘monuments called 
Celtic or Druidic, the almost abso- 
lute want of authentic information 
condemns my researches as sterile 
by anticipation, but at least they 
leave ample scope for the imagina- 
tion.’ 

‘There is nothing in history, 
and hardly anything in tradition, 
that throws any light on the mystery,’ 
writes Mr. Fergusson ; and another 
French authority, H. Martin, the 
historian, concludes his  specu- 
lations by the observation that, of 
all the hypotheses projected, each 
may fall far short of the truth. 
The fancy cannot picture a wilder 
or more grandiose scene than the 
consecrated ground of barbaric races 
beside'the sea. A little girl, wild 
as an Arab, speaking only Breton, 
led me across heath and brushwood 
to the Stones, as these monuments 
are called by the poor people, and 
there leaving me, I wandered about 
the strange scene alone. There 
were magpies chattering on the low 
tamarisk bushes, and rooks cawing 
overhead, and cattle grazing close 
by ;but otherwise, how savage it was, 
how solitary, how silent! Beyond 
a ridge of sombre pines, and gaunt 
windmills, and scattered farm-build- 
ings, lay the wide-stretching sea, 
to-day pale blue and monotonous, 
whilst all around, amid flaming 
gorse and fading fern and heather, 
mixed bronze and reddish purple, 
rose, by hundreds, the mysterious 
granitetombs, monuments, symbols 
—we know not what! No wonder 
the peasant folks here, ever ready to 
interpret marvels by the light of 
monkish legend and miracle, see in 
these phalanxes the pagan perse- 
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cutors of Saint Cornely, metamor- 
phosed by him in holy wrath into 
stone. Certainly, without any pre- 
conceived notions whatever, and 
without any reference to historic 
research, the spectator’s first con- 
clusion would be, that the plain of 
Carnac is a vast cemetery, and that 
therude monuments scattered broad- 
cast on every side were raised after 
the manner of the earliest we know 
of: ‘Rachel died and was buried 
in the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem. And Jacob set a pillar 
upon the grave; that is the pillar 
of Rachel’s grave unto this day’ 
(Genesis xxxv. 20). We have to 
go to the Bible for another solution 
of the mystery, namely, that these 
unhewn dolmens and menhirs, were 
raised by worshippers of the one 
God, who thus carried out the 
Mosaic injunction (Exodus xx. 25) : 
‘And if thou wilt make me an altar 
of stone, thou shalt not build it of 
hewn stone, for if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it thou hast polluted it.’ 
Again, in another passage (Deu- 
teronomy xxvii. 5,6) we have the 
same sentiment: ‘ And there shalt 
thou build an altar unto the Lord 
. . . . Thou shalt build the 
altar of the Lord thy God of whole 
stones.’ It seems almost certain 
that only religion in those barbaric 
times can account for works of such 
prodigious strength and magnitude. 
Whether, indeed, the Sun-god was 
herein symbolised, whose praises 
were chanted by so-called Christian 
Armorica, when the Druids had 
ceased to exist, or that strange 
serpent worship of a remoter period 
still, or whether these gigantic stone 
avenues are sepulchral or military 
monuments, raised in memory of 
great warriors in battles, none can 
tell. Here all is dark, mysterious, 
and inexplicable. In visiting the 
Celtic remains of Morbihan, the 
spectator is led from the contem- 
plation of one marvel to another, 
gradually increasing in magnitude, 
till they culminate in a crescendo 
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beyond which imagination cannot 
go. From the summit of Mont 
St. Michel, the wide-stretching 
moor of Carnac, with all its countless 
menhirs, forming avenues miles 
in length, can be seen; but it is 
necessary to visit and examine care- 
fully each separate group before 
taking a general survey. Thus I 
left my carriage at Kermario, on the 
left of the Auray road, and visited 
first the smaller stones near the 
little Gallo-Roman town lately ex- 
cavated by a Scotch archeologist, 
Then I walked on foot to the far 
more stupendous remains of Le Bal 
and Kerlescaut on the other side of 
the village of Carnac. In the first, 
the menhirs, which are of no great 
height, are scattered about pell-mell ; 
in the last, order is gradually per- 
ceived, and the stones increase in 
height till, at last, are seen waving 
lines and phalanxes, terminating 
in rows from ten to eighteen feet 
high. It is impossible to convey 
any idea of such a scene, especially 
on a grey afternoon, when the surg- 
ing wind and the sombre colouring 
of the desolate plain lent added 
majesty and gloom to these in- 
numerable monoliths, hoary with 
long white lichen, the growth of 
8. 
Yet this spectacle, imposing as it 
is, but faintly recalls the glories 
and achievements of primitive 
races, whose outcome and off- 
spring we are. Every day these 
Celtic monuments diminish, and 
though some precautions have been 
taken, they are far from sufficient 
to protect them against spoliation 
and injury. Three hundred years 
ago a French writer, the Chauviné 
Moreau, counted from 12,000 to 
15,000 menhirs (upright stones) at 
Carnac. At present 1,000 only 
is the number given by accurate 
observers, and on every side may 
be seen evidence of past destruction, 
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the inhabitants having used the 
demolished monuments as walls 
and farm-buildings. When Prosper 
Mérimée wrote in 1835, he spoke 
of 2,000 monuments having been 
destroyed at Carnac within the 
few years preceding his visit; so 
that the work of demolition has 
gone on with greater rapidity in 
our own time, the natural conse- 
quence of more extensive clearings 
and cultivation. One observation 
will not fail to strike all beholders, 
and that is, the grotesque element 
introduced everywhere by the Titan 
builders. Alike menhirs, peulvens,! 
and dolmens show a tour de force in 
their construction; thus the men. 
hirs are often placed on their 
narrowest point ; the enormous slab 
forming the upper part of the dolmen 
is always the largest, and its corners 
just touch the supporting columns; 
sometimes, as in the case of a lofty 
monolith standing in a wide open 
plain leading to Penmarch, near 
Quimper, the effect of this arrange- 
ment is most striking. The men- 
hir may be compared in shape to a 
blade, narrowing at the point which 
rests on the ground; but in many 
cases this grotesqueness is still more 
salient. 

The squalor and almost savage- 
ness of the population here can only 
becompared to the Arab and Kabyle 
villages in Algeria. Before every 
hovel is a pool of liquid manure and 
manure heap. The village street 
is a slough of filth and mire, and 
little wild-looking children ran after 
me, calling out in broken French, 


‘Un sou! donnez-moi un sou, s'il] 


vous plait!’ Breton is spoken 
everywhere, and it is useless to in- 
terrogate the country people in 
French, They shake their heads and 
go on. I drove to Plouharnel to 
see the little collection of Celtic 
and Gallo-Roman relics at the inn, 
and from thence to Fort Penthiévre, 


* Menhir, literally long stone. Ir-min-Sul, stone of the sun. Peulven, pillar of 
stone. 
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a détour of two hours or so, that 
amply repays for the fatigue. In 
all my journeys, Algerian, Spanish, 
Oriental, I hardly remember so 
picturesque, or what the Germans 
call malerisch, or paintable a scene : 
stretches of moor, ‘brown as the 
ribbed sea sand,’ ribbed also by the 
action of the waves, and tinged with 
the gold of moss and gorse ; gloomy 
tufts of pine and tamarisk, wild- 
looking women in blue cloth dresses 
and white hoods, keeping flocks of 
black and burnt sienna-coloured 
sheep, and on either side the greyish 
blue sea. At Fort Penthiévre I 
alighted and wandered about the 
cliffs, perfumed with a deliciously 
fragrant carnation, and gorgeous 
with patches of red and purple 
sea-weed. Time did not admit of 
driving to Quibéron, so celebrated 
in the history of the Vendean war ; 
but none should miss the solitary, 
unspeakably wild and poetic drive 
to Fort Penthiévre. Coming home, 
we passed one or two long-haired 
peasants in broad hats carting away 
loads of the Zosterima maritima (used 
so plentifully in packing Venetian 
glass) and other sea-weeds for 
manure ; and we met the diligence 
slowly wending its way towards 
Quibéron. But, otherwise, all was 
solitary and silent as the desert, and 
the deepening shades of the autumn 
twilight added new mysteriousness 
and poetry to brown gold waste, 
ane pines, and purpling sea and 
sky. 

Next day was fine and mild, and 
I started at ten o’clock for Loc- 
mariaquer (place of the Virgin 
Mary) ; after an hour’s drive through 
wild scenery, reached the inn, and 
at once ordered a boat for the 
island of Gavr’ Innis—in Breton, Ile 
de Chévres. Whilst waiting for 
the boat I went into the church, 
which is full of painted wooden 
statues and images, quite worthy 
of aude heathen temple. In the 
aisle stood a hideous carved bier 
covered with death’s-heads, painted 
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white on a black ground—acommon 
sight, as I afterwards found, in 
Breton churchyards ; and outside, 
of course the life-sized Calvary, or 
Christ on the Cross, also of wood, 
crudely painted, yet not without a 
touch of pathos. These Calvaries, 
or crosses, meet you as often as 
milestones on the public roads, in 
some cases rude as the Celtic 
stones, in others carved, and even 
artistic. Soon, my boatman, named 
Morvan, appeared—how the name 
savours of F'ingal!—and conducted 
me to a long narrow pier, where 
the boat, with two sailors, awaited 
us. This little journey to the fle 
de Givr’ Innis is by no means 
easy, though, as far as distance 
goes, so insignificant ; but, on ac- 
count of the currents, it is always 
necessary to make a long round 
either going or coming, according 
to the tide. Thus, after rowing 
strenuously for three-quarters of an 
hour, we. had to get as near as 
possible to the coast of the oppo- 
site island, when the two sailors 
took off their stockings, and waded 
knee-deep to the rock, with ropes. 
The boat was towed by ropes 
round the corner, Morvan rowing, 
I steering, the sailors getting 
along the rocks and sea-weed as 
best they could. Having arrived 
opposite Gavr’ Innis, a sail was put 
up, and we accomplished the rest 
of the journey easily. No words 
can convey any idea of the strange- 
ness of the expedition, and of the 
scenery of Morbihan (Little Sea). 
The islands of the Breton archi- 
pelago here lie as thickly together 
as those of the Augean, and, ac- 
cording to local tradition, are as 
numerous as the days of the year. 
In some cases they are mere grey 
uninhabited island-rocks ; in others, 
little oases of verdure, with 
chalets and gardens, farm-build- 
ings and cornfields; and, seen on 
a bright autumn day, the sky 
blue and warm, the sea smooth 
and bluer still, they reminded me 
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of the exquisite scenery of the 
Greek seas. We land, and clamber 
up the steep rocks of the green 
little island, ankle-deep in wet 
sea-weed, and plunging every 
minute into pools of water. As 
we reach the summit, a guide from 
the- smiling little farmstead oppo- 
site comes with the keys and a 
candle, and we descend to the 
awful grotto—for awful it is in- 
deed, gloomy as_ subterranean 
stone chambers of the Pyramids, 
and as wonderfully constructed. 
When Prosper Mérimée visited 
this tumulus forty years ago, it 
was on his hands and knees; but 
now a passage has been made, and 
following the conductor, we survey 
by a feeble light, as well as may 
be, the strange architecture before 
us. The chamber and gallery are 


built of huge blocks of granite, 
supporting the slabs forming the 
roof; and if anything could convey 
an idea of the strength, determi- 
nation, and originality of the so- 


called Celts, it is such a work. 
The walls and columnar stones 
supporting the roof are covered 
with carvings, spiral curves indi- 
cating the serpent, outlines of 
weapons, and a kind of ornamenta- 
tion like the tattooing of New Zea- 
landers ; the roof itself is a mere suc- 
cession of enormous masses of the 
granite, airily, so to speak, super- 
imposed upon the pillars. Here 
we have exhibitions of the same 
love of tours de force, ingenuity, 
grotesqueness, call it what we will, 
I have already spoken of, many of 
the slabs resting on their narrowest 
ends. One of these slabs mea- 
sures twenty feet by sixteen, and 
the rest are twelve or fourteen 
feet in length—the entire gallery 
and chamber measuring fifty-two 
feet in a direction nearly east 
and west. The most curious 
feature in this monument is, that 
part of the stone of which it is 
formed does not belong to the 
Morbihan archipelago, but must 
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have been brought from a con- 
siderable distance, by what means 
is all mystery. No less mysterious 
is the engraving on the walls, 
in which some writers have seen 
a primitive language, others hiero- 
glyphics, others mere decoration. 
Nor has the ingenuity of archeo- 
logists been less bestowed upon the 
circular openings on one side of 
the central chamber. Some sup- 
pose these rings to be connected 
with sacrificial ceremony, others 
with marriage rites, others with 
neither; here again all is unex- 
plained. The tumulus of Gavr’ 
Innis was discovered in 1838 by 
the owner of the island, but its 
present possessor is M. de Clos- 
madeuc, who has written a learned 
brochure on the subject, and who 
has built a little villa here as a 
summer residence. Almost all these 
islands of Morbihan possess Celtic 
remains, but none so interesting or 
important as Gavr’ Innis; and 
though the expedition is difficult 
in bad weather, it is not on any 
account to be missed. Coming 
home we were drenched by a heavy 
shower; but at the comfortable 
little inn I got my clothes dried, 
and an excellent lunch; after which 
it cleared up, enabling me to visit on 
foot the wonderful broken column 
celebrated dolmen called Cesar’s 
Table, or Table of the Merchants. 
These are close together, and 
are the most remarkable of all 
the numerous Celtic remains scat- 
tered about Locmariaquer. The 
fallen menhir, called here Men-er- 
Hroeck, or fairy stone, is to my 
thinking as impressive as_ the 
shattered column of the Olympian 
at Athens. It is said to be the 
largest menhir known, being 
sixty feet in length, and the 
fallen drum of the column being 
six feet high and twelve feet 
broad. Forty years ago, the 
oldest inhabitants could not re- 
member having seen it upright, and 
some authorities doubt whether it 
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was ever raised on its base. It is 
broken into several pieces, which 
lie at right angles with each other, 
its gigantic proportions and sombre 
hue harmonizing with the wild 
scenery of the plain, the wide 
stretching sea, and cold grey rocky 
islets, dim as spectres in the fading 
light of the autumn afternoon. 

The great cromlech close by is 
hardly less stupendous. It isa veri- 
able table of stone, constructed of 
an enormous blockof granite, lightly 
perched, if we may so express it, 
on four supporting masses, the 
whole standing out from the lonely 
landscape with weird, mysterious 
effect. Two wild-looking little 
Breton girls had guided me to the 
spot, and, dismissing them, I walked 
again and again round the shattered 
column and the strange grotto, altar, 
temple, whatever it might be, beside 
it. But the more the mind ponders 
on these phenomena—no other word 
seems so applicable—the farther off 
seems the solution ; and I drove back 
to Auray, bewildered by the mys- 
teriousness of this ‘ antique land.’ 
What vicissitudes it has passed 
through! What transformations it 
has undergone! What revolutions 
it has witnessed! Surely from the 
time when the Titan builders scat- 
tered their works broadcast over the 
land until now, no other country has 
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had so strange a history. First comes 
the record of the Druids, teachers 
of youth, and their awful groves ; the 
sacred dance, the mystic chorus, the 
dread priestesses; the bards, in- 
citers to glory ; then of half Chris- 
tianized Armorica, whose children, 
driven from La Grande to La Petite 
Bretagne, chanted in their own 
tongue the Psalm of the exiled 
Israelites—‘ By the rivers of Baby- 
lon we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion !’—of Arthur 
and Merlin, and Gradlon king of the 
mighty town of Is; of medieval 
legend, and saints innumerable; of 
a Protestant Brittany, as slowly 
Catholicized as the Gaelic had been 
won over to Christianity; of a 
country and of a people, in fact, 
however much changed by circum- 
stances, strangely faithful to its own 
character and tradition. Wherever 
you go, you find some relic of olden 
times fossilized in song, dress, and 
custom; and the Breton youths of 
the present generation chant as they 


march to battle the war song of 
their forefathers in the days of chi- 
valry and romance—‘ C’est l’armée 
d’Arthur, je le sais ; Arthur marche 


au devant! Si nous mourrons 
comme doivent mourir des chré- 
tiens, des Bretons, jamais nous ne 
mourrons trop tét!’ 

M. B..-E. 





THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.' 


HE object of this book, which 
the authors inform us in their 
Preface is ‘to show that the pre- 
sumed incompatibility of Science 
and Religion does not exist,’ is not 
a novel one, but it is refreshing to 
find that instead of adding to the 
long list of abortive attempts to 
reconcile Genesis and Geology, they 
have dealt with a vital question in 
presenting arguments from the 
scientific side in support of the 
doctrine of a future life. 

Written by two men deservedly 
eminent in that branch of science 
known as natural philosophy (for 
it is an open secret that the work is 
the joint production of Professors 
Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait) 
this ‘ Hirénicon’ has received but 
little favour from physicists, who 
for the most part pronounce it to 
be ‘neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring.’ While among 
the orthodox there are some who 
look askance upon it, since it 
‘com’st in such a questionable 
shape,’ its voice the voice of Scrip- 
ture, its hands the hands of Science; 
these for the most part accord it 
hearty welcome, because, although 
its coat is one of many pieces, 
ragged-edged quotations torn from 
the Bible indiscriminately, and 
stitched to hypotheses of Anaxa- 
goras, Boscovitch, and Thomson 
concerning matter, it does ingeni- 
ously seek to reconcile the several 
manifestations of energy in the Cos- 
mos with the several functions of 
the Trinity; sees in Genesis hints 
of La Place’s nebular hypothesis 
and in the pseudo-Second Epistle of 
Peter a prediction of what Pro- 
fessor Clifford calls the ‘last cata- 
strophe,’ when the sun, devouring 


Chronos-like, his offspring,shall draw 
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the earth and the other planets'into 
his insatiate maw, and ultimately 
be swallowed up himself by some 
huger, hungrier sun. There are, 
nevertheless, sufficient points’ of 
difference between the authors and 
the ordinary ‘ reconcilers ’ to render 
a perfect rapprochement impossible. 
For although, as hinted above, they 
find themselves largely in accord 
with orthodox belief on certain 
‘essentials,’ they accept the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, which is not yet 
regarded as a buttress of the faith 
once delivered to the saints, al- 
though the approving reception of 
Dr. Abbott’s recent University Ser- 
mons indicates that it will be ; ‘and 
they reject by inference the doctrines 
of the fall of man and a collective 
final judgment. 

The three editions of the work 
which have been called for within 
the space of a few months, bear 
evidence to the interest excited by a 
scientific treatment of the question 
of immortality. That question is 
one which, in its combined mystery 
and attractiveness, has occupied a 
large, in some cases an unduly 
large, share of the thought of man 
since he first awoke to the question 
of his origin and destiny. Round 
it, like a planet tethered by centri- 
petal force, the spirit of man re- 
volves, nor is it likely that the day 
will come when it will no longer be 
the subject of inquiry and desire, 
when intellect reigning undisputed 
over a tearless world, the reason will 
not take the trouble to ask, ‘Ifa 
man die shall he live again?’ and 
the heart, mechanically swayed, 
cease to yearn 


For the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


Speculations on a Future State, Third 
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That nearly every argument on 
which a belief in a future life has 
been supposed to rest must be given 
up; that very considerable modifi- 
cations, or rather enlargements, of 
the conceptions commonly formed 
respecting it must be made, and 
consequently that many elements 
of ignorance which now exist in 
the emotions must be cast out, there 
can be no doubt whatever; but the 
belief itself remains unaffected by 
these surrenders—persistent and 
indestructible. 

The book opens with a sketch, in 
the main a correct one, of the va- 
rious forms in which belief in a life 
after death was held among the 
civilised nations of antiquity, and of 
that belief among Christians from 
the time of Christ to the present 
day. In an historical summary of 
the teaching of Christ upon this 
matter, the authors profess to avoid 
committing themselves toany theory 
concerning his person, and yet they 
remark (pp. 30, 61) that his rela- 
tion ‘to the universe was different 
from that of any mere man.’ This 
is by no means a clear statement: 
If by it the authors intend to con- 
vey their belief that Christ is God 
the Son, the question of a future 
life must be settled in their minds 
beyond all dispute, since he taught 
it; and the Unseen Universe is a 
superfluous book. And yet they 
throw vigorous scientific contempt 
on the doctrine of a physical resur- 
rection, a belief in which would 
seem, so far as the very fragmen- 

























































y tary records concerning him enable 
e, § U8 to judge, to have been held by 
od @ Christ. This is, to say the least, 





not consistent if it be held that he 
spake with divine knowledge and 
authority. But concerning this, as 
also concerning the larger question 
of the value and authority of the 
several books of the Bible, the posi- 
tion of the authors of the Unseen 
Universe is most unsatisfactory, and 
does but illustrate the very general 
looseness of practice of assuming 
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the divine origin and unity of a 
number of heterogeneous works, in 
making quotations hap-hazard from 
them to support a particular doc- 
trine. One can understand the 
adoption of so irrational a method 
by Low Churchmen and Revivalists, 
but it might fairly be expected that 
men of scientific habits of mind 
would not be content to endorse by 
their silence the popular notions 
concerning the supernatural origin 
of the Bible. 

That they have devoted some 
time to the comparatively unim- 
portant subject of textual criticism 
is shown in the insertion here and 
there of notes discussing the subtle 
mistranslations which are supposed 
to affect doctrines of ‘awful im- 
portance.’ 

Surely the time wasted on these 
fruitless logomachies should have 
been occupied with the needful 
initial statement of the grounds 
upon which the authors admit the 
validity of the claim made on be- 
half of the Bible to be a revelation 
of truths which, but for it, man 
could never have known. Surely 
if the value of a revelation depends, 
as depend it must, upon the clear- 
ness of that which it reveals, so 
that there cannot be uncertainty as 
to the meaning, the authors should 
have explained how it has come to 
pass that disputes have constantly 
arisen as to ‘ what saith the Scrip- 
ture.’ For example, at the present 
time a very large number among - 
the orthodox are seriously exercised 
concerning the future of the wicked. 
Quite a literature of the subject has 
lately sprang up, disclosing three 
widely different opinions thereon. 
One section, numbering among its 
adherents prominent ministers of the 
Congregational and Baptist sects, 
maintains that man forfeited his 
immortality when he fell, and that 
it will be restored only to those who 
are regenerate through Christ. For 
the rest of mankind there will bea 
season, the duration of which is not 
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stated, of physical torture in hell, 
and then annihilation. Another 
section remains staunch to the 
saints’ comforting doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment (to which, per- 
haps, the most valid objection was 
the farmer’s, ‘that no constitution 
could stand it’), while the third 
section advocates the doctrine, 
certainly as old as Origen, of uni- 
versal restoration. Each of these 
appeals to the Bible in support of 
his particular view ; and, since each 
talks much about the meaning of 
the original Greek, the only in- 
ference we can draw is that upon a 
subject of no small interest the 
original Greek gives forth an un- 
certain sound. We cite this ex- 
ample only to show that in the 
absence of precise statements as to 
how they have reached such certi- 
tude concerning the Scripture re- 
velation of a future state as their 
references tu it imply. the authors 
of the Unseen Universe have failed 
to use an opportunity of relieving 
the perplexity of many minds, 
They cannot escape from their self- 
adopted position by disclaimers to 
the effect that they are not theolo- 
gians and do but take the Christian 
records as they find them. While 
they withhold their reasons for 
constituting the Bible a court of 
appeal against decisions arrived at 
by the matured judgment of our 
time upon doctrines deduced from 
its several books, a bounden duty 
remains undischarged, the neglect 
of which is only aggravated by their 
trifling over nice distinctions of 
words. 

For this weighing of mint, 
anise, and cummin, and the leav- 
ing of the weightier matters un- 
done, we are probably indebted to 
the theologians whose ‘ ready and 
valuable assistance’ is acknow- 
ledged by the authors in their Pre- 
face. We do not doubt the readi- 
ness of that assistance, for theolo- 
gians are seldom called in to revise 
the proof-sheets of scientific books, 
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but we must take leave to question 
its value. It seems to us that the 
Delilahs of theology have for once 
caught the Samsons of science nap- 
ping, and shorn their locks ! 

A series of chapters are next de. 
voted to very clear and masterly 
expositions of the several hypotheses 
concerning the origin, mode of 
development, material, structure, 
and probable fate of ‘the present 
physical universe,’ as the authors 
term it, or, as we will call it, to pre- 
vent confusion of terms, the Cosmos; 
and to explanations of the principles 
known as the ‘Conservation of 
Energy’ and ‘Continuity ;’ these lat- 
ter being the bases of the authors’ 
argument for the existence of an 
Unseen and Eternal Universe, out 
of which all things visible came, and 
into which they are returning. 

The substance of these chapters 
goes to show that the Cosmos has 
an objective reality ; that it had a 
beginning in time, and in time will 
come to an end. Under the term 
‘stuff,’ or ‘matter,’ there is in- 
cluded not only solid, liquid, and 
gaseous bodies, but also that ex- 
tremely subtle, elastic form of it, 
known as ether, which is supposed 
to pervade space and to occupy the 
minute spaces between the atoms of 
all bodies, and is the medium by 
which energy is conveyed from the 
sun, as well as the vehicle by which 
light is brought from more distant 
suns, and thereby some knowledge 
of their physical constitution ob- 
tained. But matter forms the 
smaller part of the Cosmos. Be- 
sides it there is something which 
also has an objective reality, namely, 
‘energy,’ of the transformations of 
which matter is the vehicle. Those 
attributes of matter which were 
formerly thought to have a substan- 
tive existence, e.g. heat being once 
called caloric, and electricity a fluid, 
are now known to be modes of 
motion of an unknown force among 
the particles of matter. The doc- 
trine of the reciprocal interaction 
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of the several classes of phenomena 
is known as the ‘Correlation of 


Physical Forces,’ and is thus clearly 
stated by Sir W. R. Grove, whose 
monograph, bearing that title, is 
the standard book on the subject : 


Light, heat, electricity, magnetism, 
motion, and chemical affinity, are all con- 
vertible material affections ; assuming either 
as the cause, one of the others will be the 
effect. Thus heat may be said to produce 
electricity ; electricity, heat; and so of the 
rest. 


Sir W. Grove also remarks, in 
his address on ‘ Continuity, which 
will be found in the sixth edition of 
the same volume : 


It is now proved that all these forces aro 
s0 invariably connected inter se and with 
motion as to be regarded as modifications 
of each other, and as resolving themselves 
objectively into motion, and subjectively 
into that something which produces or 
resists motion, and which we call force. 


By the principle of the ‘ Conser- 
vation of Matter’ is meant that its 
sum-total in the Cosmos is constant, 
since it cannot be increased or les- 
sened ; in brief, that matter is in- 
destructible. 

By the principle of the ‘ Con- 
servation of Energy,’ or, as Herbert 
Spencer prefers to call it, the ‘ Per- 
sistence of Force,’ is meant, that 
under all the several modes of mo- 
tion through which it is manifested 
the sum-total remains unaltered; 
in brief, that energy is indestructible. 
But what matter is in itself, and 
what energy is in itself, are pro- 
found and probably insoluble mys- 
teries. Now, energy is of use to 
us solely because it is constantly 
being transformed. We can get 
no work done by still water, mo- 
tionless air, or heat equally distri- 
buted. To drive the wheel the 
water must fall ; to propel the ship 
the air-currents must travel; to 
move a steam-engine the heat of 
the burning coal must pass to the 
less warm water of the boiler. And 
since every hot body is parting with 
its heat, which is diffused among 
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bodies less heated, there is a ten- 
dency towards equilibrium inan ulti- 
mate uniform temperature through- 
out the entire mass, and when that 
equilibrium is attained, it is obvious 
that, although the quantity of 
energy will remain, it will become 
unavailable for work. As Professor 
Helmholtz remarks : 


The last weight will have reached its 
level. The last molecule of matter will 
have satisfied its strongest affinity. All 
parts of the universe will be equally hot, 
and no light-wave will cross the regions of 
space, 

And then shall the end be. Long 
ere this the earth and the other 
bodies of our system will have been 
engulfed in the sun ; the solar heat 
sustained by the impact of those 
huge masses will have been dis- 
sipated and the sun himself have 
met a similar fate, until the visible 
universe shall be resolved into its 
primitive nebulosity, and so provide 
material for the “development of 
vaster solar systems. 

And so on, growing in grandeur but 
diminishing in number till the exhaustion 
of energy is complete, and after that eternal 
rest, so far at least as visible motion is 
concerned.— Unseen Universe, p. 92. 

With this fate before it, immor- 
tality in such a universe is impos- 
sible, and were the action of the 
principle of the conservation of 
energy limited to it, continued 
existence elsewhere would, on the 
authors’ hypothesis, be impossible. 
They contend that since the Deity 
(whose existence as a personal God 
they regard as self-evident, although 
they do not disdain to quote a pas- 
sage from Herbert Spencer in sup- 
port of the ‘self-evident’) has 
conditioned all created beings as 
regards time, place, and sensation, 
we cannot conceive of any finite 
intelligence without some sort of 
embodiment. The connection of 
mind and matter is an impenetrable 
mystery, but their interdependence 
shows that for continuity of being 
an organisation connecting the in- 
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dividual with the past and afford- 
ing power of varied action in the 
present is indispensable. 

It is at this point that the prin- 
ciple of Continuity comes in to sup- 
port the theory of the authors that 
the ether, which has the power of 
transmitting motion from one part 
of the Cosmos to another, is the 
vehicle by which the energy of the 
Cosmos passes into an unseen uni- 
verse ; energy from the individual, 
as well as that vast surplusage of 
force, the ultimate disposition of 
which remains, the authors’ theory 
notwithstanding, one of the most 
perplexing yet interesting questions 
for.our natural philosophers to 
investigate. (As a single illustra- 
tion, take the fact that all the 
planets of the solar system to- 
gether intercept only about the 
ss7oho000 part of the heat emit- 
ted by the sun, the earth taking 
about the sygua'ca000 Part.) 

Continuity is based upon the 
theory that the sequence of events 
is orderly, not fitful ; that the causes 
which are now producing certain 
effects operatedin the past to produce 
likeeffects. In virtue of this principle 
the astronomer can calculate eclipses 
as easily backwards as forwards ; 
in virtue of it the geologist learns 
in present formations the history of 
the deposition of the most ancient 
strata, and, in investigating effects 
apparently anomalous, feels no ne- 
cessity to refer them to special 
interventions. In brief, we may 
borrow a verse from the Book of 
Ecclesiastes (chap. i. 9) as tersely 
defining this modern doctrine : ‘ The 
thing that hath been it is that 
which shall be, and that which is 
done is that which shall be done, 
and there is no new thing under the 
sun.’ Although, in dealing with 
the question of the beginning of 
the Cosmos, the authors decline to 
admit any break in continuity— 
nay, insist upon the interference of 
a First Cause being driven back as 
far as possible—they appear quite 
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prepared to make a reservation in 
favour of the miracles said to have 
been worked by Christ, thus 
cheerfully, it would seem at the 
suggestion of their theological re- 
visers, sawing wellnigh through 
the bough on which they are all 
sitting. 

Putting the physical specula- 
tions of the book into as brief a 
form as is possible, they are as 
follows: The principle of the dissi- 
pation of energy forbids us to think 
that the Cosmos had no beginning, 
and the principle of continuity 
forbids us to seek in the hypothesis 
of creation ex nihilo (which is, in 
fact, unthinkable) for an explana- 
tion of that beginning. 

We are therefore led to conclude 
that there is an unseen universe 
with which the Cosmos, being born 
out of it, stands in the most inti- 

ate connection, and which is itself 
related to a series of unseen uni- 
verses beyond it, the ultimate one 
possessing ‘infinite energy and of 
which the intelligent developing 


agency possesses infinite energy.’ 
Of the nature and properties of these 
unseen universes we know nothing, 
but we may readily conceive tht 


their several densities decrease 
with the square of the distance, the 
matter of the first being incon- 
ceivably more rarefied than was 
that of the solar system during what 
Prof. Huxley calls its ‘nebulous 
cubhood,’ when it would have re- 
quired many millions of cubic miles 
of such matter to weigh a single 
grain. Out of this ‘unseen uni- 
verse’ the matter of the Cosmos, 
and all life, which is not a species of 
energy or a phenomenon of matter, 
has come, and into it there is ever 
passing theenergy which the Cosmos 
loses. Our personal relation to 
this invisible state is as follows: 
Just as light is held to result from 
vibrations or undulations of the 
ether set in motion by self-luminous 
or light-reflecting bodies, so every 
thought occasions molecular action 
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in the brain which gives rise to 
vibrations of the ether. While the 
effect of a portion of our mental 
activity is to leave a permanent 
record on the matter of the brain, 
and thus constitute an organ of 
memory, the effect of the remaining 
portion is to set up thought-waves 
across the ether, and to construct 
by these means, in some part of the 
unseen universe, what may be called 
our ‘ spiritual body.’ By this pro- 
cess there is being gradually built 
up, as the resultant of our present 
activities, our future selves, and 
when we die our consciousness is 
in some mysterious way transferred 
to this spiritual body, and thus the 
continuity of identity is secured. 
Eternal form shall still divide 
Th’ eternal soul from all beside, 

In considering the tenableness of 
this curious hypothesis, it must be 
at once admitted that we are for- 
bidden by science to fix any limit 
to the area in which the several 
modes of force operate, and itis not 
to be denied that the thoughts and 
acts of all of us do set up ethereal 
disturbances, which may vibrate to 
an unseen universe. As Mr. Babbage 
remarks in his ‘ Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise’ (ch. ix.) : 

The pulsations of the air, once set in 
motion by the human voice (and by the roar 
of the lion, the bray of the ass, &c., the 
author might have added!) cease not to 
exist with the sounds to which they gave 
rise. Strong and audible as they may be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
speaker, and at the immediate moment of 
utterance, their quickly-alternated force 
soon becomes inaudible to human ears. 
But the waves of air thus raised perambu- 
late the earth’s and ocean's surface, and in 
less than twenty hours every atom of its 
atmosphere takes up the altered movement 
due to that infinitesimal portion of primitive 
motion which has been conveyed to it 
through countless channels, and which 
must continue to influence its path through- 
out its future existence. But these aerial 
pulses, unseen by the keenest eye, unheard 
by the acutest ear, unperceived by human 
senses, are yet demonstrated to exist by 
human reason; and in some few and limited 


instances, by calling to our aid the most 
refined and comprehensive instrument of 
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human thought (mathematical analysis) 
their causes are traced and their intensities 
measured. ... Thus considered, what a 
strange chaos is this wide atmosphere we 
breathe! Every atom impressed with good 
and with ill, retains at once the motions 
which philosophers and sages have imparted 
to it, mixed and ¢ombined in ten thousand 
ways with all that is worthless and base. 
The air itself is one vast library, on whose 
pages is for ever written all that man has 
ever said or even whispered. 


But the initial and obvious ob- 
jection to the theory started by the 
authors, and which has been already 
advanced against it in criticisms on 
their book, is that they utterly fail 
to show how the effects transmitted 
by the ethereal medium into the 
unseen universe are there restricted 
toa particular spot; how, for ex- 
ample, the aerial pulsations which 
we are each at this moment setting 
up, and which beat their way un- 
wearyingly through the ether, are 
directed and nucleated, so that our 
several vibrations do not get mixed 
together, and so that no collision 
takes place whereby they are neu- 
tralised, as darkness results from 
the interference of light-waves, and 
silence from the interference of 
sound-waves. To make the ob- 
jection raised perfectly clear, let us 
borrow an. illustration from pho- 
tography. By the action of the 
actinic or chemical property of light 
on a duly prepared substance, an 
image of the object to be photo- 
graphed is obtained. Toso localise 
the light-waves set up by the object 
as to prevent interference of light- 
waves from surrounding objects, 
the plate which is to receive the 
impression is confined in a camera, 
and a likeness is obtained. Were 
the light-waves from other bodies 
allowed to mix with them, the result 
would bea blot. The question sug- 
gested is, what is there in the un- 
seen universe which does for the 
thought-waves what the camera 
does for the light-waves ? 

Where is, and from whence came, 
the anterior organism (for the 
F 2 
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authors, it willbe remembered, insist 
upon embodiment) which receives 
these thought-waves and gathers up 
into itself the force transmitted from 
its ‘angel’ or ‘demon’? Is it 
that ‘middle intelligence between 
God and man, and the uniting link 
which completes the chain of being,’ 
of whom Plato speaks; that par- 
ticular demon whom, according to 
the Greeks, each mortal receives at 
birth, and in whose invisible gui- 
dance their Socrates believed ? 
Does it exercise any principle of 
selection which secures the ‘survival 
of the fittest’ of our thoughts, or 
does it mechanically incorporate the 
sum-total and thus involve the 
continuity of evil, together with the 
consequent immortality of that mys- 
terious power? These are difficul- 
ties which the authors are bound to 
meet, for to assume that the vibra- 
tions create their nucleus is as 
absurd as to suppose that the 
colours of a picture can weave the 
canvas on which they are laid. 

The authors have anticipated 
several objections to their hypo- 
thesis, but their replies do not touch 
the major difficulty, and they more- 
over lean to a method scarcely 
scientific, and not unfamiliar to 
readers of Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ of 
meeting one difficulty by present- 
ing another.. One is reminded of 
the story told of a boy in some 
school where the Church Catechism 
was taught, and whose father was 
a Dissenter. It fell to the lad’s 
turn to answer the question, ‘ Why 
thenare infants baptized, seeing that 
by reason of their tender years they 
sannot perform them’? (referring 
to the baptismal promises). ‘Ah! 
sir, why indeed?’ replied the boy. 

Among other difficulties of some- 
what less importance is the sup- 
port sought for the authors’ hypo- 
thesis from Struve’s theory of the 
distribution of stars in space. On 
the assumption that this is uniform 
he argued that the light which we 
ought to receive from stars of 
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given magnitude does not reach us, 
and must therefore be absorbed by 
the ether. The force thus lost as 
light may, the authors contend, 
undergo transmutation and pass 
into the unseen universe. But 
there are surely just as good 
grounds for contending that this 
surplus light does nothing of the 
kind, but remains as motion within 
the Cosmos to play some needful, 
although as yet undiscovered, part. 
Again, the gradual tendency to- 
wards equilibrium, which has been 
referred to already, may not be 
restricted to the Cosmos, but ex- 
tend to the unseen universe. Neither 
does it appear that the organisms 
in which we are each to dwell 
hereafter will be exempt from those 
conditions of change and ultimate 
decay which attach to all organisms, 
so that at last we may, like Titho- 
nus, sigh for ‘the power to die.’ 
The hypothesis of a ‘spiritual 
body’ is a consistent deduction 
from the nebulous premisses of this 
book. It is an old story. The 
ancient Jews believed in an im- 
mortal bone, ‘os sacrum,’ the germ 
of the resurrection body; Des. 
cartes placed the soul in the pineal 
gland; the mathematician said it 
must be extension ; the musician said 
it was harmony ; now come our au- 
thors, who say that it is vibrations. 
Although the able authors of 
the Unseen Universe have left the 
question of a future life exactly 
where they found it, we are grateful 
to them for their book, because 
they have, of course unconsciously, 
demonstrated conclusively that 
science can offer no solution of the 
mystery, can affirm or deny nothing 
whatever respecting it. Science 
deals with phenomena. By his 
faculties of perception, comparison, 
and generalisation, man discovers 
the sequences, uniformities, co- 
relations, and differences of these 
phenomena, and groups them into 
so-called ‘laws of nature.’ This 
is the magnificent, unending work 
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of science. The great things done 
by her are an earnest that she will 
do greater yet,—she, who has made 
the world more beautiful for all 
of us, who has fought unweary- 
ingly her bloodless battle for 
humanity, and given it bread and 
heart where theology has giver. it 
stones aud despair. But her dis- 
covery of unity and continuity in 
phenomena has not advanced us a 
step in the explanation of what 
these are in themselves. What is 
the nature of matter and mind, 
‘names for the imaginary substrata 
of groups of natural phenomena,’ as 
Mr. Huxley truly calls them; what 
is the bond of union between them; 
what energy is; what life is; these 
remain the . ultimate mysteries 
upon which science sheds no ray 
of light; to which her inductive 
method cannot be applied; and 
concerning which she ‘can but 
enlighten us as to the depths of 
our ignorance. Beginning with 
hypotheses of atoms and ethereal 
media, she logically concludes with 
confessions of nescience, and ad- 
mits, as Picton well puts it in the 
preface to his Mystery of Matter, 
‘that all physical science, if only 
followed far enough, has meta- 
physical issues which are full of 
the profoundest suggestiveness.’ 

They therefore who, serving her 
not with too much zeal but with 
too little wisdom, deny absolutely 
where she at least bids all be 
silent, seem to us possessed of that 
spirit of dogmatism which we are 
accustomed to think is restricted 
to those red-stockinged anachro- 
nisms, and all their kin who 
shouted their ‘placet’ at the 
Vatican Council. 

Not wiser are they who, assuming 
an antagonism which cannot exist, 
offer us books of reconciliation like 
the one now under consideration. 
As between science and the tra- 
ditional theology, they are con- 
vincing only to those convinced 
already; and such power as they 
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may have is for mischief in lulling 
the orthodox into a false security. 
As between science and religion, 
they arise out of strange miscon- 
ceptions regarding the essential 
nature of the latter. Their writers 
forget, or are ignorant of the fact, 
that by religion we do not mean 
any particular expression of it, 
whether in the rudest fetishism or 
the most elaborated doctrinal mys- 
ticism, but that constant element 
the home and sphere of which is 
the emotions, the duty assigned to 
which is the regulation of the 
affections and the direction of con- 
duct, which latter Matthew Arnold 
reminds us makes up three-fourths 
of life. Between religion, thus con- 
sidered, and science, there can no 
more be collision than between the 
planets, which travel in different 
orbits while subject to the same 
controlling force. 

Amidst the silence of Science in 
the face of the mystery of a future life, 
and the utter untenableness of the 
several arguments by which the in- 
tellect has sought to convince itself 
that such a life must be, itis to the 
emotions—from whence arise the 
springs of human action which have 
made man’s methods of advance so 
unlike Nature’s method, and ren- 
dered a science of human history 
impossible; where dwell the factors 
that persistently disturb our equa- 
tions; wherein, could utility but 
enter, she would hear strange voices 
of compassion and _ self-sacrifice, 
and stand abashed before a reve- 
rence it is not hers to share; where 
the beauty of the universe steals 
in, unbidden, like the morning 
light, and unbroken on the prism 
of analysis; where the conviction 
of a Power ‘closer to us than 
breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet,’ remains unshaken by logic, 
untroubled by definition—that we 
venture to appeal for the justifica~ 
tion of the belief of humanity in 
the splendid possibility of the life of 
a world to come. 
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Perhaps the strongest evidence 
furnished by the emotions is to be 
found in that sense of wholesome 
dissatisfaction with things as they 
are which is the condition of all 
healthy being, and which has been 
the motor power in the slow pro- 
cession of human progress. Wedo 
not think it boundless conceit which 
causes man, in his sorrow, with 
strong mingling of hope, to think 
that the world has need of him to 
aid in the advancement of the race, 
since it is certain that it rests with 
him to bless or curse his kind, and 
to maintain that struggle to reach 
the perfection which is the ideal of 
humanity, and in which Nature 
aids him only as he controls her. 
Can we think that when that pur- 
pose for which the ages have tra- 
vailed is attained, we shall discover 
how purposeless it is ; that the race, 
with no ideal beyond, perfects itself 
only to die, and mayhap to begin 
the toilsome course once more? If 
in the ultimate victory over matter 
its conqueror dies, we may well 
ask: ‘''o what purpose. . . this 
waste ?’ 

It is sometimes brought in argu- 
ment against the validity of the 
testimony furnished by the emo- 
tions, that they are but trans- 
formed utilities, with the garrulity 
and diseased egotism of age super- 
added. The objection has little 
weight, unless it be conceded that 
the function of an organ is affected 
by tracing it to its origin; and the 
most divergent schools of philo- 
sophy agree that a super-sensual 
belief is not upset by discovering 
the history of its emergence among 
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sensible conditions. Upon this mat- 
ter Mr. Sidgwick remarks : 


No one appeals from the artist’s sense of 
beauty to the child’s; nor are the truths of 
the higher mathematics thought to be less 
certainly true because they can only be 
apprehended by a highly-developed intel- 
lect. In fact, this disposition to attribute 
some strange importance and special au- 
thority to what was /irst felt or thought 
belongs to an antiquated point of view. 
In polities we have quite abandoned the 
idea that even if we could establish irre- 
fragably the original condition of the 
human family, it would at all help to de- 
termine jural obligations in our existing 
societies. The corresponding opinion still 
lingers in psychology and ethics, but it 
may be expected to linger not very long ; 
as theassumption that our earliest conscious- 
ness is most trustworthy is not only baseless, 
but opposed to the current theories of Evo- 
lution and Progress, 


Finding that such answer as is 
forthcoming to this momentous 
question is not in the strong wind, 
neither in the earthquake, nor the 
fire, nor in anything without, 
but folded within the question it- 
self, a sane mind ought not to give 
itself up to perplexity when consi- 
dering the terrible inroads made by 
science on current beliefs ; the sense 
of obligation to the past, of duty to 
the present, and of relation to the 
future as affected by what is done 
to-day, is intensified ; thought and 
action are not diverted from the 
world that is to a different kind of 
world that may be, and the condi- 
tions under which we are, being 
not of our seeking or making, are 
accepted with loyalty as opportu- 
nities for serving and advancing 
that humanity of which we form a 
part, and whose life and destiny it is 
ours as men and women to share. 


E. C. 
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THE FLEMINGS AND THE 


I 


INCE the Benedetti project came 
to light, public feeling at Brus- 
sels has become rather sensitive. A 
revelation made during the Arnim 
trial contributed to augment the 
uneasiness: it was found that even 
M. Thiers, in confidential talk, had 
thrown out hints for an indemnifi- 
cation of France in the direction 
of Belgium. Quite recently, a new 
alarm was spread, which has given 
rise to a great deal of indignation 
at Brussels. In the very month in 
which they celebrated the forty- 
fifth anniversary of their independ- 
ence, the Belgians were startled 
out of their propriety by annexa- 
tionist publications made at Paris. 
Two men of note—a world-famed 
poet and Republican leader, and a 
versatile journalist of great expe- 
rience: Victor Hugo and Emile 
de Girardin—were this time the 
offenders in the eyes of the Bel- 
gians. Thus, in succession, a Napo- 
leonic Government; an ex-Orleanist 
statesman, who had for years stood 
at the head of his country; an illus- 
trious convert to, and champion of, 
the Democratic cause ; and a gifted, 
though erratic writer, who often 
expressed thoughts uppermost in 
the public mind: all had harboured, 
or given utterance to, similar views 
and wishes. 

The poet had pronounced for the 
junction of Belgium to France by 
drawing a comprehensive line. In 
astrange peace manifesto he claimed 
the Rhine frontier as the one con- 
dition necessary for setting up the 
Grand Federal Republic of the 
Continent. One more war was to 
take place, so as to round off the 
French soil. If that was done, the 
nations might once more, like the 
Gods of old, play innocent games 
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with golden discs on the lawn. 
Now, to round off the French soil 
by so bold a sweep as Victor Hugo 
draws with his finger, means the 
conquest not only of all the German 
lands on the left bank of the 
Rhine, but of Belgium, and of a 
large slice of Holland as well. No 
wonder there were protests at 
Brussels and at Amsterdam. 

On his part, M. Emile de Girardin 
professed to loathe the idea of a 
new war against Germany. In 
1870, he also had asked for the 
Rhine frontier. ‘The Prussians,’ 
he then said, ‘were to be driven 
across the Rhine by the butt-end 
of the French muskets.’ In his 
recent articles he preached the 
giving up of the policy of revenge ; 
but as a set-off he suggested the 
incorporation of Belgium with 
France. So unpleasantly did these 
various manifestoes strike the pub- 
lic ear in Belgium, that a semi- 
official note had to be issued in 
the Havas Correspondence at Paris, 
declaring that ‘certain publications 
in which the annexation of Bel- 
gium to France is proposed have no 
other basis than the personal fan- 
tasies of the writers of those lucu- 
brations.’ 

Nevertheless, M. de Girardin has 
returned to the charge. Hence 
renewed outcries at Brussels! To 
understand this Belgian suscepti- 
bility, we must bear in mind that 
the aim of French rulers to extend 
their dominion far into the Nether- 
lands is of old standing, and that 
the difference of the forms of go- 
vernment which followed each other 
at Paris has made but little differ- 
ence in the drift of the foreign 
policy of France. The spirit of 
conquest came up strongly under 
Louis XIV. Strips of territory on 
which dwelt a Flemish-speaking 
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people—kindred to the Dutch and 
the people of Lower Germany in 
race and dialect—were then re- 
peatedly joined to the Bourbon king- 
dom after aggressive wars. To this 
day, France possesses, therefore, on 
her northern boundary, a Flemish 
population, which in various towns 
and villages still uses its Teutonic 
speech, and as a rule is at least 
bilingual. A glance at the mere 
names of many of those towns and 
villages shows their Germanic cha- 
racter, which in some cases dates 
back to grey antiquity. Already 
at Cesar’s time the mass of the 
Belgians—whose country then em- 
braced the Flemish annexes at pre- 
sent held by France—belonged to 
the Germanic race.! The same is 
still the case with the Belgians to- 
day. 


II 


‘THE majority of the present Bel- 
gian people are, then, of Germanic 
origin and speech?’—many will, 
perhaps, wonderingly ask, who in 
their hurried travels through Ostend, 
Ghent, and Brussels, found the 
signboards at the hotels and the 
shops, the talk of the business men 
and of the serving class with whom 
they had to deal, to be almost ex- 
clusively French. 

There is no doubt of it: the mass 
of the Belgians are of the Teutonic 
stock. They themselves often call 
their language Neder-Duitsch—i.e. 
Nether-Dutch, or Low-German. It 
is a tongue spoken in varied dialects 
throughout Flanders and Holland, 
and all along the German Ocean 
and the Baltic, by the dwellers in 
that part of Germany which lies, 
geologically speaking, on the lower 
and more level ground; whilst 
Hoch-Deutsch, or High-German— 
now the ruling language in German 
literature—has taken its rise in 
the higher and more mountainous 
parts of the Centre and the South. 
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To the ‘Nether-Dutch’ element 
belong Antwerp, Ostend, Bruges, 
Ghent. Nether-Dutch, in its popular 
strata, is even the capital—Brussels. 
Many of the common folk there, 
instead of going to the French 
theatre, still go to their schoww-burg 
to see plays given in a language 
which not only every native of 
Holland understands thoroughly, 
but which even a Hamburger, a 
Mecklenburger, a Hanoverian or 
Pomeranian peasant has very little 
difficulty to make out. 

As regards speech, the Belgian 
Low Country may be mapped out 
into two parts of nearly the same 
width. The north-western  sec- 
tion, which is by far the most 
thickly populated, belongs almost 
wholly to the Germanic race and 
tongue. Inthe south-eastern, more 
thinly populated part, dwell the 
Walloons. These latter are of 
Keltic race ; their popular dialects 
are mainly of Romanic or Latin 
origin, with an admixture of words 
that have baffled linguistic research. 
The written language of the Wal- 
loons, and the language of their 
educated classes, is French. Through 
them and the more Frenchified 
classes at Brussels, that which in 
truth is the native language of the 
lesser number has become the domi- 
nant, even the domineering, tongue 
in the public administration. 

In the north-western, Germanic, 
half of Belgium are included East 
and West Flanders; the provinces 
of Antwerp and Limburg; the 
greater part of Brabant; and a 
small strip on the northern border 
of Hennegau, or Hainault. This 
Flemish part of the kingdom com- 
prises the cities once famed in me- 
diwval history for their industry 
and commerce, their populousness 
and their freedom. Even now, men 
may be found in those cities to 
whom, in spite of the legislation 
and the parliamentary debates being 


? *Plerosque Belgas esse ortos a Germanis.’—De Bell, Gall., ii. 4. 
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carried on in French, the French 
language is still quite foreign. To 
a Fleming of this kind, who only 
knows his mother-tongue, the Wal- 
loon or ‘ Welsh’ inhabitants of the 
kingdom seem like an alien race; and 
soin return. It is true, the more well- 
to-do people, and most men connected 
with business and industry in the 
Flemish part of Belgium, understand 
French, and speak it with a more 
orless strong Germanic intonation— 
not to say brogue. But among the 
peasantry, and among the popular 
classes of the towns, there are many 
utterly ignorant of French, or at 
most possessing a slight smattering 
of it. A considerable portion of the 
middle class even—not excluding 
Brussels itself—continues to this 
day the use of the Flemish tongue in 
family life, or in dealing with friends 
of the same class. In commerce, 
however, especially in its larger 
branches; before strangers; or in the 
more refined social intercourse, it 
is thought bon ton to use French. 

It almost reminds one of the 
practice among certain princely and 
aristocratic families in Germany 
during the last, and partly even 
the present, century. Using a Low- 
German or Suabian dialect in ad- 
dressing their valets, and being often 
themselves unable to speak High- 
German correctly, they looked upon 
French as the only language fit for 
a courtly circle. 


Il 


Neper-Durrscn was the speech of 
the people, as well as of the public 
authorities, during the Middle Ages, 
in every part of Flanders. The 
same holds good for Brabant. Under 
& Nether-German parole (‘ Schild 
en Vriend! God help!’—that is: 
‘Shield and Friend! God help! ’) 
had the great civic movements and 


struggles for freedom been carried 
on, 
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Charles V. issued ordinances in 
favour of the French tongue. Even 
before him, similar attempts had 
been made; but the Flemings of- 
fered a tough resistance, and ever 
and anon regained their rights of 
language with full success. Charles 
V., the gloomy tyrant, who hated 
with all his heart the civic spirit of 
the Netherlands, and who felt more 
as a Spaniard than as a German— 
being unable to express himself 
properly in German—made use 
with eagerness of every means which 
appeared likely to cow the Flemish 
spirit. Under him, French was 
therefore introduced in the rela- 
tions between the Estates of Flan- 
ders and the Government; a pro- 
cedure against which the communes 
often wrathfully rose. More ener- 
getic even than in Flanders was 
this opposition in Brabant. On 
account of the nearness of the 
Walloon race, the danger was the 
greater; hence the struggle as- 
sumed there a bitterer character. 

Upon the whole, in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries, the rule nevertheless held good 
that wherever Nether - German 
or Flemish was spoken by the 
people, that language was used also 
in public debates and documents— 
barring the relations with the high- 
est authorities and with the Wal- 
loon districts.? Gradually, however, 
under Austrian dominion a practice 
began to creep in of using French 
for such purposes, even in Flanders. 
State decrees were from thence 
published sometimes in French, 
sometimes in Flemish ; but the ori- 
ginal text of these decrees always 
was a French one. The Govern- 
ment of the much-lauded Maria 
Theresa, before all, fostered this 
abuse, which, in course of time, had 
a blighting effect on the literature 
and the intellectual development 
of the race affected by it. The 


* Report of M. Gachard, Keeper of the Archives of the Kingdom, to the Minister of 
the Interior. 
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aristocracy of the Low Countries 
yielded easily to this Frenchifying 
procedure. The people, the com- 
munes, still defended their own na- 
tionality and speech against such 
aggression. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the Nether-German au- 
thors of the country made a strong 
push for restoring to the good, old, 
powerful speech its ancient and 
natural right. Tie French domi- 
nion which followed the expulsion 
of the Austrians, nipped these hopes 
in the bud. Had the language- 
rights of the people been respected, 
the cause of Freedom would have 
gained, and taken strong root. But 
oppression, in matters of speech, 
went to the utmost extreme. The 
Report of the Committee established 
by the Belgian Government, in 1856, 
for the enquiry into and redress of 
the Flemish grievances, says : 

What was the reward of our fathers who, 
counting on French fraternity, had, at the 
price of their blood, driven the Austrians 
beyond the frontier? It was the unavoid- 
able reward of every imprudent alliance 
with a more powerful foreign nation— 
namely, deception and humiliation. ... 
Twice made French, once by sabre-cuts, 
then by decrees of the Convention, our 
people had no longer any representatives 
who would have raised their voice to de- 
nounce a crime against simple humanity. 
Only ready tools of the new power were to 
be found; they had not the courage to 
defend a language which yet they carried 
in their hearts.* 


In public affairs the Neder- 
Duitsch tongue, the tongue of the 
large majority of the Belgians, was 
strictly laid under a ban during 
French rule. It was only tolerated 
at the side of the French language 
in local affairs. In 1803 an even 
harsher ordinance, dated Prairial 
24, year XI., was issued, enjoining 
that, after the lapse of one year, all 
public documents, of whatever kind, 
were to be drawn up in French. 
On the margin, a Flemish version 
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might be permitted. Documents 
referring to private affairs were still 
allowed to be drawn up in Flemish 
by the parties concerned ; but, if a 
public entry of such documents 
was to be made, a translation into 
French had to be added at the ex- 
pense of the parties. The first para- 
graph of this ordinance was as 
follows : 

After the lapse of one year, reckoning 
from the publication of this decree, all 
public documents in the departments of 
what formerly was Belgium (de la ci-devant 
Belgique), as well as in those of the left 
bank of the Rhine, . . . where the custom 
of drawing up such documents in the 
language of the country is still preserved, 
must henceforth be written in French. 

The harsh order, at one and the 
same time, did away with the lan- 
guage-rights of the Belgian Flem- 
ings, and of the German people 
from the Upper Rhine down to Koln 
and Aachen. Under Napoleon I. 
this attempt at Frenchification was 
carried out with relentless rigour. 
In the schools of the Belgian towns 
the Flemish tongue was banished, 
together with the noble remem- 
brances of Flemish history. The 
glory of the ‘Great Nation,’ the 
happiness of belonging to it, was 
incessantly held before the eyes of 
the youth. To print books in 
Flemish became almost impossible 
under the Imperial censorship. 
Every obstacle was placed in the 
way of the appearance of Flemish 
journals; the French Prefects de- 
claring that they could not watch 
and control papers whose lan- 
guage they did not understand. It 
was regarded as an important con- 
cession when an Imperial decree, of 
December 22, 1812, permitted the 
publication of Flemish journals 
under condition of their being 
accompanied by a French trans- 
lation. 

French dominion, all in all, had 
lasted scarcely twenty years. But the 


* Commission flamande. Institution, Délibérations, Rapport, Documents officiels, publiés 
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determination with which it had set 
about to imprint its own stamp upon 
the whole Belgian people, undoubt- 
edly had some effect. 'T'o destroy the 
nationality and the speech of the 
Flemings was, it is true, a task be- 
yond its power. But on public 
life that speech had nearly lost its 
hold under the short-lived French 
rule. Even when, after the over- 
throw of Napoleon I., Belgium and 
Holland were joined together as the 
Kingdom of the United Nether- 
lands, years had to pass by before the 
Dutch Government itself resolved 
upon giving back to the Flemish 
tongue its full rights. 
ih 

® Aca a disturbing influence made 
itself felt, which led to the secession 
of Belgium from Holland. 

The Walloons were opposed to 
Holland on national grounds. The 
mass of the Catholic Flemings were 
on bad terms with the Dutch Pro- 
testants. Propagandists in the 
interest of the extension of French 
rule spread Liberal views. Jesuit 
agents stirred up between the kin- 
dred Flemish and Dutch people 
the bitterest hatred by venomous 
clerical intrigues. Small provincial 
diversities in Flemish dialect, as 
spoken in Holland, Flanders, and 
Brabant, were purposely magnified 
in their alleged importance, in 
order to hinder the full fusion 
between the Dutch and the Flemish 
tongues, which are virtually the 
same. 

It was under such conditions 
that, in 1830, the September Revo- 
lution broke out at Brussels, which 
made an end of the connection be- 
tween Belgium with Holland. 

Some undoubtedly Liberal in- 
stitutions were introduced by that 
event, the anniversary of which is, 
year by year, celebrated in the 
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Belgian towns amidst much enthu- 
siasm. Unfortunately, the Roman 
Catholic priesthood also got its 
large share of power and infinence 
through this withdrawal of Belgium 
from Holland. For forty-five years, 
Liberal and Ultramontane Cabinets 
have alternated at Brussels with a 
regularity deeply hurtful to the 
spread of culture and enlightenment 
among the peasantry and the poorer 
people in the cities. The tenure of 
power of the Liberals has often been 
a precarious one. They had to act 
on the defensive, and were either 
not allowed enough time, or did 
not possess the necessary strength, 
for overcoming the obstacles which 
a remarkably organised hierarchy 
put in the way of their progressive 
measures. Another sad conse- 
quence of the September rising— 
which had mainly been carried by 
the Walloon and more Frenchified 
portion of the community, with 
the aid of French sympathisers 
from over the border—was the 
leadership which the Walloon ele- 
ment arrogated to itself in matters 
of language. Thus the kingdom 
became French in its outward 
look; and the Fleming was con- 
verted into the Ash-pitel or Cin- 
derella of the estate. 

At the outset, the Provisional 
Government, wishing, for a tem- 
porary political purpose, to spare 
to some extent the feelings of the 
actual majority, ordained that ‘the 
citizens, in their relations with the 
Administration, are empowered to 
make use, according to their lik- 
ing, of the French, Flemish, or 
German language.’* The same was 
to be allowed in the relations of 
the citizens with the Courts of 
Justice, provided the judges and 
the counsel all understood the lan- 
guage chosen. 

The German (that is, High-Ger- 


* Art. 5 of the Decree of November 20, 1830 :—‘ Les citoyens, dans leurs rapports avec 


Yadministration, sont autorisés 4 se servir indifféremment de la langue francaise, flamande, 
ou allemande,’ 
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man) language was mentioned in 
this decree, because at the side of 
the Flemings and the Walloons 
there dwells, in the Luxemburg 
part of Belgium, a small fragment 
of a population whose language is 
High-German. Properly speaking, 
the country is therefore trilingual. 
The decree, not referring as it did 
to Government and Parliamentary 
affairs, was certainly a modest 
enough concession. Equality of 
rights for the two chief tongues 
was not stipulated in it. Yet even 
so paltry a measure soon became, 
in but too many cases, a dead 
letter. 

The men who had stood at the 
head of the rising of 1830 clearly 
made it their task to press down, 
to the degrading position of a so- 
called patois, a language spoken, 
written, or easily understood by 
the majority of the Belgians, all 
the Dutch, and by millions of North 
Germans—a language, moreover, 
which in Eastern Asia, for colonists 
as well as for natives, serves as a 
lingua franca as far as Japan. 
Whether the men in power thus 
acted in ignorance, or from Walloon 
contempt of the Flemings, or from 
a wish to deepen the gulf between 
Belgium and Holland, the bad 
result remained the same. 

The Provisional Government de- 
clared that it was impossible to 
publish an official text of the laws 
and decrees in Flemish or German, 
because those languages, which 
‘are in use among the inhabitants 
of certain localities, change from 
province to province, from town to 
town!’ As if the same could not 
be said of the various dialects of 
the Walloons, for whom French is 
the common medium! In this way 
the Belgian Neder-Duitsch tongue 
was robbed of its rights by a stroke 
of the pen. And to add a sneer to 
the injury, it was done under the 
parole:—‘ Freedom in everything 
and for all!’ (‘ La Liberté en tout 
et pour tous.’ 
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Vv 
Beryonp doubt, this maltreatment 
of the Germanic majority gradually 
became a germ of danger to the 
independence of the newly-founded 
State. The cause of Progress equally 
suffered from it. An alliance of 
somewhat heterogeneous parties 
had brought about the Revolution 
of 1830. Albeit the Walloon leaders 
exercised a paramount influence in 
those events, it cannot be asserted 
that the views of the various parties 
which had effected the rising 
differed exactly according to the 
difference of race. There were 
Liberal Walloons and Liberal Flem- 
ings; in the same way Jesuits and 
Romanists of Walloon and of 
Flemish descent. 

But thanks to the activity of the 
many French who came over during 
and after the days of September, 
the race difference between Flemings 
and Walloons by-and-by became 
almost an antagonism of party, 
which the Catholic priesthood then 
turned insidiously to its own profit. 
Aggrieved, insulted, sneered at on 
account of their mother-tongue, 
the Flemish peasantry, unconver- 
sant as they were with French, lent 
the more willingly their ear to the 
priest, who spoke to them in the 
good, old, homely tongue ; egging 
them on against the Liberal aspi- 
rations of the ‘ Fransquillons,’ and 
endeavouring to convert the want 
of familiarity with the ‘Welsh’ 
tongue into a hatred of progres- 
sive ideas. 

To counteract this intrigue, the 
enlightened men of Antwerp, Ghent, 
Brussels ought to have held a shield 
before the persecuted or insulted 
language, so as to wring a weapon 
from the hands of the foes of Pro- 
gress. But for many years nothing 
whatever was done. In the higher 
social layers of the Flemings them- 
selves, the native speech met with 
neglect. Among the Flemish masses 
the effect was a deplorable one. 
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At the same time, the would-be 
French character of the more edu- 
cated Flemings was so little appre- 
ciated by the real French that 
squibs were continually launched 
against Brussels from Paris. 

‘Je comprends parfaitement le 
flamand!’ said the Comtesse de 
So-and-So, who had just returned 
from the Belgian Little Paris to 
the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

‘Comment, Madame? Impos- 
sible! Cet affreux patois de fla- 
mand !’ 

‘Si, si! I was six months in 
Brussels. After three months I 
began to understand it. Now I 
catch every word of it in conver- 
sation !’ 

The Countess regarded as Flemish 
the French language of the salons 
in the Belgian capital. This is a 
specimen of the many anecdotes 
formerly current. 

Yet, between all these Parisian 
jibes, the doctrine was propagated 
that Belgium had no right of exist- 
ence, because ‘it did not form a 
nationality ; being simply a branch 
of the Gallic stem!’ The short 
French dominion was, in fact, looked 
upon as a title for a lasting 
claim, even as against the German 
Rhinelands. Whole generations in 
France have been indoctrinated 
with such ambitious views, founded 
on palpable untruth. In an official 
school-book, The Historical Geogra- 
phy of France, by Dussieux, which 
was published and used under 
Louis Philippe, the very first para- 
graph runs thus: 


France is not in possession of her natural 
frontiers ; she does not possess yet the whole 
French region. . . . The French region in- 
cludes in reality the county of Nice, Savoy, 
Switzerland, Rhenish Bavaria, the Prussian 
Rhinelands, the Duchy (!) of Luxemburg, 
and Belgium. . . . Her natural frontiers 
are the Rhine, from its mouths to its source ; 
the Alps, from the source of the Rhine on 


the St. Gothard, to the Col de Cadibone. 


The same book, with gross men- 
dacity, added that this ‘French 
region’ is inhabited by populations 
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of the same origin and speech as 
those of France. 

This was the teaching even under 
a so-called Napoleon of Peace! 
Can we wonder at the fruits under 
the Government of a Bonaparte ? 

VI 

In view of the danger which 
often seemed to threaten Belgium, 
the Walloons ought to have seen 
how unwise it was to refuse 
equality of rights in language to 
the Flemings. Could the small 
kingdom hope to make a good de- 
fence, in case of an attack, if the 
patriotism of a large section of the 
population was thus systematically 
wronged ? 

And seeing that the French aim 
was to gain the line of the Rhine, 
‘from its mouths to its source,’ had 
not the Belgians every reason to 
seek the friendship of the Nether- 
lands, whose people were equally 
threatened by this resumption of 
the old cry for the Rhine frontier ? 
With such a common danger before 
both States, it may be doubted 
whether it was wise, from a politi- 
cal point of view, to give the army 
of Belgium altogether a French 
appearance ; whilst, in case of war, 
the Nether-German tongue, com- 
mon to the Flemings and the 
Dutch, was undoubtedly a help for 
co-operation. 

Memoirs by G. A. Snellaert and 
Hendrik Conscience have treated of 
this military question. The Flem- 
ings—similar in this, as in not a few 
other things, to the popular classes 
of England—do not readily take to 
the soldier’s career. They rather 
like to go on board ship. The offi- 
cers’ rank in Belgium is, therefore, 
mostly occupied by Walloons. But 
among the mass of the troops, both 
races are, of course, proportionately 
represented. Not only is the word 
of command, however, given ex- 
clusively in French, but the whole 
intercourse is carried on in that 
language; and so severely is the 
Flemish tongue shut out that a 
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great many dangerous, even fatal, 
cases of home-sickness occur from 
that reason in the Belgian army.° 

After 1830, the army was all at 
once thrown from a Flemish form 
into a French one. Many French- 
men who had come over aided in 
this reorganisation. Now the firm- 
est champions of the rights of the 
Flemish tongue do not wish to have 
this altered at present for the regular 
army, though they might quote the 
Swiss practice in their favour. 
Even the ‘Flemish Committee,’ 
which Government had instituted, 
did not advise the formation of 
separate Flemish and Walloon regi- 
ments. But they said, with a good 
show of reason, that at least the 
Civic Guards of the Flemish pro- 
vinces might be commanded in 
their own language; that in the 
regimental schools that idiom 
should not be banished from the 
cursus of instruction ; that in the 
regimental libraries Flemish works 
also should be received ; that in the 
Military Academy not only English 
and German—the languages of the 
two nations which possibly might 
act as allies of Belgium—should be 
taught, as has been the case until 
now, but that instruction in Flemish 
should be added. 

The soldier of Germanic origin 
should not stand before his Wal- 
loon comrade, in whose language 
everything is carried on, like a 
dunderhead who, if he cannot seize 
at once the officer’s or sergeant’s 
meaning, is subjected to gross indig- 
nity. The Belgian officer, if he be 
a Walloon, should not haughtily 
look down upon the men who come 
from the great stock of the nation. 
He ought to be able to speak to his 
soldiers in their own tongue, and to 
understand his neighbour of the 
Netherlands, with whom he might 
have to act on the field of battle. 
These are propositions which seem 
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to flow from the nature of things 
in Belgium. Yet they have been 
utterly disregarded. 
VII 

A comparison with Switzerland 
may here be inits place. Even asin 
Belgium, there are several nation. 
alities in the Swiss Republic: the 
German ; the French ; the Italian; 
and the ‘Romansch,’ which latter 
forms a subdivision of the Italian 
element within the Confederacy, 
More than two thirds of the Swiss 
are German in descent and speech, 
Yet all Swiss enjoy, by the Consti- 
tution and by practice, the exercise 
of their rights of language.* The 
large German majority of the Re. 
public does full justice to the claims 
of the minority. In Belgium— 
under the rule of a royal house of 
German’ extraction, under the 
Government of a Koburg Prince— 
the Germanic majority has had to 
suffer, and still suffers, great wrong: 
not without its own fault, it must 
be owned. 

A leader of the Flemish move. 
ment, in an essay—a quotation from 
which may serve here as a speci- 
men of the Nether-German. lan- 
guage of Belgium—seid : 

Onbegrypelik moet het den vreemdeling 
schynen, dat onder den vryheden van gods- 
dienst, vermaetschapping, druckpers, en 
onderwys—wat zeggen wy? dat onder der 
wettelik gewaerborgte taelvryheid slechts 
eene schynvryheid voor den Vlaming be- 
staet; dat, in een word, de fransch, niet 
dan fransch sprekende inwooner tot allen 
ambten en eeren geraken kan, terwyl de 
vlamsch sprekende overal buitengesloten 
blyft, en geen deel nemen kan an’s lands 
bestuer, an’s lands welvaert, dan nadat hy 
ouders en voorouders veerloochend heeft, 
dan nadat hy onder het hatelike taeljuk 
den nek geplooid en naer de fransche fiuit 
heeft leeren dansen. 


That is: 


Incomprehensible must it appear to 4 
stranger that beneath the liberties of wor 
ship, of public meeting, of the press, of 


§ See Report of the Flemish Committee p. 126. 


* Art. 109 of the Swiss Charter:—‘The three chief languages spoken in Switzerland 
are the national languages of the Confederacy.’ 
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ublic instruction—what do we say ?—that 

under the legally warranted freedom of 
language there exists but a sham freedom 
for the Fleming; that, in one word, the 
French, nothing but French, speaking in- 
habitant can reach all employments and 
honours, whilst the Flemish speaking in- 
habitant remains everywhere shut out, 
and cannot take part in the country’s ad- 
ministration, in the country’s welfare, ex- 
cept if he denies his parents and fore- 
fathers, except if he has bowed his neck 
under the hated yoke of language, and has 
learnt to dance after the l'rench flute. 


Anyone conversant with German 
will see at a glance from this that 
Flemish holds the middle place be- 
tween German and English—coming 
as close to the former language as 
many a dialect spoken in Germany 
itself. The German who can read 
‘Reynard the Fox’ in the Platt of 
his own country will easily under- 
stand a Fleming. A look at the 
specimens of High-German, Sua- 
bian, Swiss, Dutch, Westphalian, 
and Flemish dialects, as given by 
Vermeire,’? shows how nearly akin 
they are. An Englishman also, 
who keeps in mind the more Saxon 
groundwork of his speech, will 
trippingly make his way into 
Flemish. With full truth did a 
Flemish poet and author once say 
that ‘hoog en neerduitsch staen tot 
elkander gelyk de rechte tot der 
sinke hand’—that High and 
Nether-German stand to each other 
like the right to the left hand. 


Vill 


To the Belgian Nether - German 
his own language serves as a key 
for all the languages of the 
North—for German, Danish, Swe- 
dish, even English; not to mention 
Dutch, with which Flemish is well- 
nigh identical. This fact has often 
been pointed out by Mr. L. Jot- 
trand the elder, one of the founders 
of Belgian independence, and a 
Walloon by birth. In words for 
which the Flemings owe him much 
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thanks he has shown up the great 
wrong done by his Walloon kinsmen, 
whose attempts at Frenchifying 
their Germanic compatriots have 
cut off those latter from great 
sources of intellectual culture. 

Low-German speech, which pre- 
vails along the German Ocean and 
the Baltic, is, in its Dutch form, 
the language of administration and 
commerce in various countries of 
Asia, Africa, and America. In the 
richest colonies of the Pacific it is 
the language of civilisation. China 
and Japan have, in a great measure, 
become acquainted with European 
civilisation through their intercourse 
with the Dutch, and through the 
use of Dutch books, which for the 
Fleming are Flemish books. Will 
it be believed, in presence of this 
fact, that Belgium is represented 
abroad by many a diplomatic envoy 
and consul who knows of Flemish 
as much as of Turkish ? 

Under the Government of the 
formerly United Netherlands, the 
members of both Chambers of the 
States-General made use either of 
the Dutch or Flemish tongue, or of 
French—according toeach member’s 
liking. In the Brussels Chamber 
and Senate, only French is? spoken. 
A deceptive Gallo-Romanic stamp 
has thus been put upon the Belgian 
part of the Low Countries. Step 
by step the Flemish language was 
driven into the background, if not 
utterly expelled, even in the Courts 
of Justice and in communal affairs. 
Often the peasant was judged in a 
tongue of which he did not under- 
stand asyllable. When he travelled, 
he had to ask at the railway for 
his ticket in a language utterly 
foreign to him—a somewhat diffi- 
cult performance! A change, no 
doubt, might soon have been 
wrought, had the leading men 
among the Flemings, and the 
representatives of the Flemish 
provinces, practically maintained 


* See Verhandeling over de Viaemsche Beweging ; voorgedragen in der Maatschappij 
‘ Tael en Kunst,’ te Hamme; door P. Vermeire. 
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their rights of speech. The great 
journals, written in French and 
conducted mostly by men of 
French birth, might, it is true, 
have sought to foil such self-help 
by refusing to report speeches 
made in Neder-Duitsch. But this 
would not have availed for any 
length of time. 

Unfortunately, the Flemings al- 
lowed themselves to be influenced by 
a charge which Walloon writers 
readily preferred, and which was to 
the effect that behind the Flemish 
language movement there were 
Orangist aspirations—that is, ten- 
dencies towards the restoration of 
Dutch rule. This was a mere pre- 
text, the more palpable as the 
Walloons, by their assertion, con- 
tradicted, so to say, themselves. 
Formerly they had laid stress on 
the alleged great difference between 
the Dutch and the Flemish idioms, 
in order to sow further disunion be- 
tween the Flemings and the people 
of Holland. Now that this aim had 
been attained, they accused the 


Fleming who wanted to speak his 
own language that he was working 
for the political objects of Holland ; 
‘Dutch and Flemish being virtually 
the same tongue!’ 

Truly, a bit from a well-known 
fable of Alsop ! 


IX 


For ten years, Flanders bore her 
grievances mutely. At last, in 
1840, two hundred communes sent 
petitions to the House of Deputies 
at Brussels, in which they asked : 

I. That all provincial and local 
affairs in the Flemish parts of the 
country should be conducted in 
Flemish. 

Il. That the State officials in 
those parts of the country should 
make use of the Flemish language 
in their relations with the com- 
munal authorities and the citizens. 

III. That that language should 
be used before the Courts of Justice 
if the parties or the accused under- 
stood it. 
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IV. That a Flemish Academy, or 
at least a Flemish section of the 
Academy at Brussels, should be 
founded for the furtherance of 
Flemish literature. 

V. That Flemish should enjoy, 
at the University of Ghent, and 
at the other State schools, the 
same rights as French. 

Since the presentation of this 
petition, the grievances of the 
Flemings were—according to the 
report of the Committee alluded to 
—brought each year before the 
Chamber. Each time the majority 
set them aside without redress. If 
any small concession was occasion- 
ally made, means were found after- 
wards to misinterpret the law. 
Thus it was with the law concern. 
ing instruction in the middle 
schools. In Ghent and elsewhere, 
Flemish was not taught at all in 
the first class, and in the second 
and third classes was disposed of 
in a single hour; whereas even for 
English and German a_ double 
number of hours was appointed. 

What would the valiant burghers 
of Ghent have said if they could 
have risen from their graves P—they 
who, in the good Neder-Duitsch 
tongue, made the Counts of Flan- 
ders swear, before their access to 
government, ‘al de bestaende wetten, 
vorregten, vryheden en gewoonten 
van’t graefschap en van de stad 
Gent te onderhonden en te doon 
onderhouden.’ Thatis: to uphold, 
and to cause to uphold, all the 
existing laws, privileges, liberties, 
and customs of the county and of 
the town of Ghent. How those 
citizens of old would indignantly 
wonder if they saw that, in the 
bringing-up of their grandsons, the 
first natural and customary right 
of a people was trodden under foot? 
What would an Artevelde, what 
would the great ‘Ruwaerd van 
Viandern,’ the Protector of Flan- 
ders, have thought and said ? 


xX 
In Europe at large—even in Ger- 
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many, which might be more spe- 
cially interested in the matter—the 
Flemish cause has by far not at- 
tracted the attention it merits, in 
spite of the endeavours made by 
some eminent Germanistic scho- 
lars. Partly it was owing to a 
strange ignorance of the close bond 
between the Flemish, the Dutch, 
and all the other Nether-German 
idioms. Partly, men felt repelled 
by the immixtion of a retrograde 
Roman Catholic clergy, which 
sought to lead Flemish aspirations 
astray. 

In 1858 a Liberal Association 
was started at Brussels, which made 
it its task to connect the Flemish 
language movement with the move- 
ment for the cause of Progress. 
With the activity of this Society, 
which had members at Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bruges, and elsewhere, a new 
chapter seemed to begin in the de- 
velopment of the Nether-German 
race of Belgium. The name of the 
Association was: ‘ Maatschappij tot 
Opbeuring de Vlaamsche Bevolk- 
ing’ (‘ Union for the Elevation of 
the Flemish People’) ; its device: 
‘Vlamingen vooruit!’ (‘ Flemings, 
forwards!’) The Society was des- 
tined, not only to advocate equality 
in the rights of language, but also 
to aid in enlightening the masses in 
the sense of true representative go- 
vernment and of opposition to the 
Roman hierarchy, so that the elec- 
tions for the Chamber, for the pro- 
vincial and communal administra- 
tion, should be conducted in a pro- 
gressive sense. 

Popular books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals were to be published in 
the Flemish tongue by this As- 
sociation. It also aimed at better 
instruction in the primary schools ; 
if possible, under a gratuitous sys- 
tem. Paragraph V. of the So- 
ciety’s Charter laid it down, as a 
rule, that only men known for their 
Liberal principles and enlightened 
views should be received into, and 
be able to remain in, the Union. 
Among the leaders present at the 
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foundation of the Society, or active 

in it afterwards, were a number of 

members of the House of Deputies ; 

some distinguished Professors of 

the University of Brussels ; authors, 

and other notable men of the Liberal 
art 

Much of that which the Associa- 
tion promised to do, remained un- 
fulfilled. But its activity has, never- 
theless, given a fresh start to the 
Flemish movement. Among the 
demands put forth in the Society’s 
programme, the following appear 
dictated by the simplest sense of 
justice : 

That the Walloon should be held 
to understand Flemish in all cases 
where the Fleming is obliged to 
know French ; 

That the official records of Flem- 
ish communes shall be drawn up in 
Flemish, even as those of the Wal- 
loon communes are drawn up in 
French ; 

That the decrees of the provin- 
cial administrations and of Govern- 
ment shall be published in an official 
text of both languages, so that all 
Belgians shall be able to take due 
notice of them ; 

That in the same way the de- 
bates and Acts of Parliament shall 
be published in both languages, the 
text of each of which shall be 
equally valid before the law ; 

That judicial matters shall, in the 
Flemish part of Belgium, be exclu- 
sively conducted in Flemish ; 

That all officials—excepting those 
employed by the communes—shall 
be obliged, in the Flemish as well 
as in the Walloon part of the 
country, to know both languages, 
so that a Walloon or a Fleming 
shall not be treated like a foreigner 
in his own country; 

Lastly, that in the whole king- 
dom equal importance shall be at- 
tached to the instruction in Flem- 
ish and in French. 

These demands prove that their 
authors did as little desire a sepa- 
ration or antagonism between the 
two races as the subjection of 

G 
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one of them to the other, but that, 
on the contrary, they wished to 
bring about the fullest brotherly 
intercourse. 


XI 


Owinc to the unjust treatment 
of the Flemings, the strife became 
so bitter that Government found 
itself compelled to seek for infor- 
mation, by means of its diplomatic 
agents abroad, as to how matters 
stood in foreign countries where 
different languages exist. Reports 
were thus sent in from Switzerland ; 
from the then Sardinian States 
(where Italian and French was 
spoken); from Austria; and from 
Schleswig-Holstein, at that time 
still under Danish rule. Belgium, 
too, had, as it were, its Schleswig- 
Holstein Question. So it was 
high time, indeed, that something 
should be done for the grievances 
of the Flemings. 

Though a concession has been 
made, within the last few years, in 
regard to the conduct of judicial 
matters, the Flemish movement has 
still a hard struggle before it. Bel- 
gium is an intermediate country 
between Germany, France, and 
England. The natural support, not 
only of its Neder-Duitsch-speaking 
people, but of the country in gene- 
ral, is, on the one hand, England ; 
on the other, the German nation, 
which has no annexationist aims, but 
which is bound up by kinship and 
blood with the majority of the Bel- 
gians—even as is the case between 
the Flemingsand the English. Yet 
the intellectual contact between 
Belgium and Germany has hitherto 
been rendered difficult in various 
ways—not least so by the high 
duties laid on books and other 
prints which come from Germany, 
whilst but slight duties were im- 
posed upon French books and 
prints. The real objectof this mea- 
sure can easily be gathered from a 
characteristic additional enactment. 
France, too, had until lately a Ger- 
man-speaking population in Alsace- 
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Lorraine, and still has a Flemish. 
speaking population in her northern 
departments. Now, any books or 
prints published in France, either 
in the High-German or the Neder. 
Duitsch language, were burdened, 
on the part of Belgium, with 
equally high duties as those coming 
from Germany. The privilege was 
only for the publications in French, 
This measure was clearly taken for 
objects of Frenchifying the Flemish 
people. 

It may be readily acknowledged 
that modern Flemish literature 
cannot bear a comparison with 
French literature, although the 
former is by far not so insignifi- 
cant as many may believe, nor is 
all of the latter sheer gain. All the 
Flemish literature of Belgium is, 
moreover, home-growth, whilst a 
great deal of the so-called French 
literature of Belgium is mainly im. 
portation. The intellectual produc- 
tivity of the Nether-German race in 
Belgium need at any rate not be 
despaired of. It has had a great 
and noble past, in politics as_ well 
as in art. To-day, also, the chief 
painters and sculptors of Belgium 
prove themselves to belong to the 
race which formerly gave rise to 
most excellent artistic productions. 

In Flanders and Brabant, at a 
time when those provinces. stood in 
closer connection to Germuny, civic 
freedom was flourishing. On their 
soil, momentous battles were fought 
against foes at home and from 
abroad. To-day, when Germany is 
glad to see the independence of 
Belgium as firmly upheld as that of 
the Swiss Republic, a more inti- 
mate intellectual contact with a 
kindred people may aid in repelling 
the dark powers of priestcraft, and 
so speed the triumph of Right and 
Light. In this sense it is desirable 
to refresh the Nether-German po- 
pulation of Belgium from the very 
source of its origin, whilst fully 
guarding the position of a country 
which means to be neither German 
nor French. Kart Bui. 
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HE disposal of the dead has 
occupied the attention of man- 
kind from the earliest age. Civil- 
ised peoples and barbarous tribes 
have felt alike the necessity of seek- 
ing early means to place the last 
vestiges of mortality in some place 
or other secluded from the approach 
and contact of the living. It is 
alone the means employed which 
have differed : the axiom of an early 
disposal has never been assailed. 
Some few months since a contro- 
versy,! short but vehement, engaged 
the attention of the Press. It seems 
to have arisen through the desire of 
some private person to bury his 
dead wife in a manner more in ac- 
cordance with the voice of nature 
than with the fashion of the nine- 
teenth century. He placed the 
body in a large wicker basket 
which had been partly filled with 
green leaves, and then covered it 
completely over with foliage and 
fresh-gathered flowers. A public 
cemetery company refused to per- 
mit the burial, being advised by their 
clerk that it was against the law for 
a corpse to be buried in such a 
manner. The bigotry or ignorance 
of the company’s refusal cannot be 
too much regretted. The applicant, 
probably unwilling or unable to 
cope single-handed with a public 
company, allowed this desirable 
change, or rather return to primitive 
customs, to be prevented, and con- 
tented himself with mere censure 
of the company. Thus the matter 
ended, or rather has ended, for every 
day evinces new desire on the part 
of the thinking and more reasonable 
members of the community to effect 
a change from the ghastly and un- 
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wholesome system of interment now 
in use, and to seek some other which 
may be at once decent and decorous 
towards the dead but safe and un- 
prejudicial to health, and also more 
in concordance with the laws of 
nature. 

The present system of inter- 
ment, no one who has examined the 
question can for a moment deny, 
is horrible to the dead and un- 
wholesome to the living. It is not 
here the place to sicken our readers 
with the disgusting detail of the 
spectacle which the interior of a 
coffin of lead presents after a body 
has been buried in it for a short 
time ; nor to speak of the poisonous 
emanations which, oozing through 
cracks and fissures, are carried along 
by the surface waters into the springs 
below ; nor to mention further and 
other horrors which chemists and 
and analysts are well aware of. 
Let it suffice to glance at the no- 
torious fact in as few words as 
possible, but at the same time to 
draw attention to another fact not 
less well known—i.e. the extra- 
ordinary powers of deodorisation 
possessed by common earth. True 
are those words of Scripture, ‘ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return;’ and they are exemplified 
in a wonderful manner to anyone 
who may have noticed the con- 
dition of a skeleton which has 
been buried in the earth for any 
lapse oftime. The same law applies 
to minor matter. All animal refuse, 
on burial in the soil, is speedily 
resolved into primary elements or 
into combinations of them. The 
rule is invariable. It is only when 
the ingenuity of man seeks to im- 
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prove the work of nature, or to nega- 
tive it in relation to this great 
law of hers, that disgust and horrors 
arise. Two opposite extremes have 
been countenanced by civilised na- 
tions in regard to the dead: 
viz.—1. Cremation, or the reduc- 
tion of thedead body to ashes as soon 
as possible. 2. Elaborate and would- 
be air-tight coffins, with or withou: 
embalming, for the preservation of 
the corpse as long as possible. 
Civilisation seems to seek difficul- 
ties. What can be better than the 
practice of the universal law of ‘ dust 
todust’ ? This is to be foundalone in 
simplicity of interment—that is to 
say, in burial in the ground in such 
manner that the body may touch 
and mingle with the earth as soon 
as nature wills it, and without 
undue precipitation. There is no 


doubt but that this is the most 
ancient method of disposal of the 
dead that we have on record. The 
Old Testament continually refers 
to such being the custom among the 


Jews, who, whenever practicable, 
enclosed their dead in tombs or 
sepulchres; but where such was 
neither convenient nor feasible, nor, 
as in cases of hostile influence, 
prudent, they adopted the analogous 
alternative of simple interment in 
the ground. They were especially 
tenacious that no dead should be 
refused this last office of respect, 
and therefore extended the rights 
of burial even unto malefactors and 
enemies (1 Kings xi. 15; Deut. 
xxi. 23). Coffins, according to our 
signification, seem to have been but 
seldom employed among them. The 
corpse having been swathed with 
bandages, was laid on a bier or bed, 
and thus carried to the sepulchre or 
to the grave, as the case chanced to 
be. No covering appears to have 
been over the bier, which, unlike the 
Roman custom, was generally car- 
ried by relatives, and not by paid 
attendants. Everything was simple 
and without display. The only trace 
of any luxury is to be found in 
he habit of using a quantity of 
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spices and ointment ; some of these 
were applied to the dead person 
previously to swathing him in the 
bandages; other portions were burnt 
in honour of him. These customs, 
which were common to other na- 
tions of antiquity, may probably 
owe their origin to the desire of 
friends and relatives to retard the 
natural corruption for as long a time 
as possible, as well as for sanitary 
motives. Thus we read that Asa lay 
in a ‘bed of spices’ (2 Chron. xvi. 
14). In the case of the burial of 
Christ himself, the Jewish custom 
was in no whit departed from. Nico- 
demus brought a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes, about a hundred pound 
weight, and they that were with 
him bound the body in linen cloths 
with the spices, ‘as the manner of 
the Jews is to bury’ (John xix. 40), 
and laid it in a new sepulchre. 

It is also a noticeable fact, that 
when Mary Magdalen, having an 
alabaster box filled with precious 
ointment, poured it upon Christ 
as related in the Gospel (Matt. 
xxvi. 7-12), He remarked in her 
support that she in anointing His 
body had wrought a good work 
upon Him, for she had done it 
for His burial, or rather according 
to the Greek, pic ro évragidoa, 
i.e. for being swathed in the évragia 
(grave clothes). 

The Old Testament, however, 
affords one example of burning the 
dead, that is the burning of the 
bodies of Saul and his sons, But 
this example cannot be said to be 
any evidence of the practice of 
what we now mean by the word 
‘Cremation.’ The case in point 
illustrates an exception to the ordi- 
nary practice of burial, but no 
more. For the bodies seem merely 
to have been roughly burnt as a 
precaution against violence on the 
part of the Philistines, but for no 
other reason. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, burial of the dead 
appears to have been the custom in 
the most early times of their history. 
We have testimony that in the 
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time of Cecrops the Athenians 
buried their dead (Cic. de leg. ii. 25); 
and that the same habit prevailed 
among the Spartans (Plut. Lyc. 27); 
and also among the Romans 
(Plin. H. N. vii. 55). 

Some criminals were denied the 
rights of burial both by the Athe- 
nians and by the Spartans, and the 
bodies of such were cast away on 
certain spots of ground set apart 
for that purpose (Plut. Them. 22; 
Thue. i. 134). It isa curious fact 
that the Greeks did not refuse 
burial to a person guilty of suicide, 
but the hand with which he had 
performed the deed was cut off and 
buried apart from him. Pliny re- 
lates that the coffin in use among 
the Romans was generally of stone. 
In some cases it was made of a 
certain stone from Assos in Troas, 
which had the peculiar faculty of 
destroying all the body, the teeth 
excepted, in forty days. Hence 
the name Sarcophagus. (See Plin. 
H.N. ii. 98, xxxvi.27). This stone 
was probably a species of lime- 
stone. The coffins among the 
Greeks, on the contrary, were 
usually earthenware or baked clay, 
although other materials were em- 
ployed. The coffins were called by 
various names and were of different 
shapes and forms. 

Cremation, however, became 
general at an early epoch among 
the Romans. We find the custom 
mentioned in the Twelve Tables 
(Cie. de leg. ii. 23). Sulla was the 
first of the Gens Cornelia who was 
burnt. It is doubtful at what time 
cremation became general in Greece; 
the probability is that the innova- 
tion of burning spread more slowly 
in that country, and that the 
methods of burial and of cremation 
were concurrently practised for a 
considerable period. Socrates, for in- 
stance, speaks of the alternative of 
interment or cremation for his body 
(Plat. Phaed. p. 115). Cremation 
is mentioned in the Iliad (Il. xxiii. 
127, and xxiv. 787). Lucian men- 
tions that the practice of the Per- 
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sians is to bury their dead, but 
that of the Greeks to burn the 
same (Luc. de luct. 21). The 
manner of cremation both among 
the Greeks and the Romans appears 
to have been very similar. A pyre 
or pile of wood, by the Greeks 
called rupai, by the Romans rogus, 
was raised to a _ considerable 
height. On this the body was laid, 
and the pyre was then set fire to. 
Oils and perfumes were cast in the 
flames, to assist the cremation and 
to impart sweet odours. If the de- 
ceased were a great personage, 
treasures, horses, and even slaves 
were burnt on the pyre with him, 
as a mark of respect. When the 
pyre was quite burnt down the 
fire was extinguished by pouring 
wine over the flames and hot ashes. 
The relatives then collected the re- 
mainsof the deceased with great care, 
and washed them in wine together 
with oil and perfumes, and placed 
them afterwards in urns. These 
urns were made of various materials 
and of different shapes ; sometimes 
they were made of gold (Od. xxiv. 
71); sometimes of baked clay, or 
marble or alabaster. The Romans 
called the urn feralis urna, it gene- 
rally bore an epitaphiwm beginning 
with the letters D. M. S. meaning 
Dis Manibus sacrum, or ‘sacred to 
the manes,’ this was followed by 
the name of the deceased, length 
of his life, &c. &c. Sometimes the 
S. was omitted and the letter D. M. 
alone employed. Insome instances 
a little earth was cast in with the 
remains. Among the lower orders 
the same care and pomp was not 
observed. Although also subjected 
to cremation, the poorest citizens 
were not burnt singly, but in heaps 
together (Mart. lib. viii. Epig. 75), 
which must have been, to say the 
least, a disgusting spectacle. 

This system of cremation was 
universally practised throughout the 
Roman dominion during the Em- 
pire. But as Christianity prevailed 
it began to fall into desuetude, and 
the fourth century saw the system 
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entirely abolished. The early Chris- 
tians followed thecustom of the Jews, 
which, as we have already observed, 
was to bury, not to burn the dead. 
The Rabbis gave the text ‘dust 
thou art, and unto dust thon shalt 
return,’ as a reason for burial, and 
refused to burn the deceased mem- 
bers of the community. Tacitus 
notices the Jewish custom, and 
remarks of them that it is their 
practice—‘ corpora condere quam 
cremare ’—‘to bury rather than to 
burn.’ (Tacit. Hist. v. 5.) The 
Christians, imbued with the belief 
that the bodies of the dead dying 
in grace were merely reposing in 
a sleep of rest and peace, followed 
the example of the disposal of the 
body of Christ, and did not burn 
the bodies of their dead, but laid 
them down in some place with great 
decency and care to await the re- 
surrection. This idea is fully borne 
out in the Catacombs, where the 
inscription ‘ depositus in pace,’ &c., 
is frequent, the body being but ‘ laid 
down in peace’ for a little time, 
presently to rise up again. And 
the same idea is preserved in the 
word ‘cemetery,’ or, ‘ coometerium,’ 
which is derived from the Greek, 
and meansa ‘sleeping room.’ The 
resurrection being with Christians 
the paramount idea, they viewed 
with horror any attempt such as 
cremation, which would mangle or 
deface the slumberer. (See also St. 
Chrys. Hom. lIxxxi. tom v.) It 
must not, however, be supposed 
that the early Christians attached 
any superstitious motive or false 
religion to their dislike to crema- 
tion. They were well aware that 
there was nothing whatever un- 
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christian, or against their faith in 
the practice of it, but they regarded 
burial as more in accord with na- 
ture, with the Gospel, and with 
pious sentiment, respect to the dead. 
Minucius Felix, in his Dialogue, 
makes the heathen say,? ‘ Inde vide- 
licet et execrantur rogos et damnant 
ignium sepulturas:’ to which the 
Christian answers :* ‘ Nec ut creditis 
ullum damnum sepulture timemus, 
sed et veterem et meliorem con- 
suetudinem humandi frequentamns.’ 
In accordance with the practice of 
early Christianity, Constantine was 
not burnt, but was buried. This cus- 
tom has been perpetuated through- 
out Christendom unto the present 
day. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that Christian burial has 
of necessity been accompanied by 
the coffin. The latter, to Chris- 
tians, is no part or requisite of an 
interment, nor does the law of Eng- 
land require it to be used any more 
than do her Ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances. In the Burial Service of 
the Church of England, the 
words employed in and about 
the ceremonial are ‘ corpse’ and 
‘body’; the word ‘coffin’ is not 
to be found. We find that the 
monks of St. Albans, in common 
with other persons of their time, 
were buried without any sort of 
coffin. Abbot Garin, or Warin, 
who flourished about 1190, intro- 
duced coffins of stone for the use 
of his monks, which mode of burial 
seemed to him more proper for them 
than mere interment in the ground. 
Matthew Paris, a monk of the 
order, says,‘ ‘ Quasdam nempe con- 
suetudines ab antiquo conservatas, 


f 2 Thence, indeed, they both hold pyres as accursed, and they condemn sepulture by 
urning.’ 

* ‘We do not fear any evil from that method, as you seem to suppose, but we are 
accustomed to follow the moreancient and the better practice of burial in the ground.’ 

* Wishing, forsooth, to please many, Abbot Garin changed to new ordinances certain 
customs which had been preserved from ancient times. Which deed to some seemed 
rash, but to others desirable, proper, and commendable. Among which.changes he ordered 
that the bodies of the deceased monks, which formerly used to be buried under the 


mere sods of earth, should for the future be placed in coffins of stone, as this appeared 
to him to be more proper.’ 
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yolens multis placere, idem Abbas 
Garinusin nova Statutacommutavit. 
Quod factum multis videbatur teme- 
rarium, multisutile honestum et com- 
mendabile. Inter que constituit ut 
corpora monachorum defunctorum, 
que antea cunctis temporibus sub 
solius terree cespite solebant sepeliri, 
omnibus temporibus sequentibus in 
lapideis sepulchris quod ei videbatur 
honestius reconderentur’ (Vit. Abb. 
8. Alb. 95). But although intro- 
duced for the monks of St. Albans 
in 1190, we find a curious entry as 
late as 1627 in the Principal Regis- 
try of a certain diocese in England, 
confirmed by the bishop, and ap- 
proved by his -chancellor, to the 
effect that certain fees were payable 
to the parson of the parish for in- 
terring a corpse ‘coffined,’ and other 
and lesser fees to him for perform- 
ing the same office to an ‘ uncoffined’ 
corpse (Spelm. de Sepult. 185). 
This demonstrates clearly that the 
practice of burying corpses without 
coffins was prevalent in England as 
late as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and since that period 
no alteration has taken place in 
English law, by implication or other- 
wise, which renders the use of the 
coffin necessary. It is true that in 
the reign of Charles II. two Acts 
of Parliament were passed for the 
benefit of our trade in wool, enact- 
ing the use of winding-sheets 
for the dead, made of wool, or 
woollen in part (30 Ch. II. cap. 3, 
and 32 Ch. II. cap. 1); but it is 
obvious that decency requires a 
corpse to be wrapped in some sort 
of covering, whether a coffin be 
employed or not. Moreover, these 
Acts of Parliament have been since 
repealed (see 54 Geo. III. cap. 108). 
It should be clearly implanted in 
the mind, that of the three methods 
of disposing of the dead—burial 
in a coffin, burial without a coffin, 
cremation—the two first are re- 
cognised, and have been and may 
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be practised, without infringement 
of the law. The last method—cer- 
tainly a repulsive one’ to the feel- 
ings of most persons—has, notwith- 
standing, great advantages in the 
cause of health. But the Common 
Law of England is exceedingly 
keen in the prohibition of all things 
calculated to outrage propriety, or 
which may appear to be contra bonos 
mores. The King’s Bench is the 
custos morwm of the subjects of this 
realm (1 Sid. 168); and it has 
been decided that a common law 
duty is incumbent on every house- 
holder, or other occupier, to bury 
decently him or her dying under 
his roof (Reg. v. Stewart, 12 A. & 
E. 773). cat 

It is not for us to anticipate 
the decisions of the Bench should 
cremation be introduced into Eng- 
land. Within the last two or three 
years cases of its use have occurred 
in Europe, and on each occasion it 
has met with the general approval 
of men of science. Still it is not na- 
tural. In our opinion, lack of avail- 
able space, as in large cities, or a 
sudden and general epidemic, alone 
should sanction itsuse. The fumes 
arising from the pyre do not appear 
to have caused any unhealthful 
effects on the living, that is, as far 
as we can judge from the perusal of 
ancient authors. It is rather the 
hurtful influence on the mind of 
the unthinking population which 
might cause anxiety. 

It may not be out of place here 
to recal to mind the beautiful sen- 
timents which inspired the mind 
of Cyrus when dying. Xenophon 
tells us how, in his dying speech, he 
‘desired to be buried neither in 
gold nor in silver, nor in anything 
else, but to be immediately returned 
to the earth.’ ‘What,’ says he, 
‘can be more blessed than to mix 
at once with that which produces 
and nourishes everything excellent 
and beneficial to mankind ? ’ 





EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA. 


EAR by year the question of 
employment for the scions of 
what are pleasantly called the edu- 
cated classes becomes more pressing ; 
year by year the ranks of well- 
educated but rejected candidates 
for the various services, civil and 
military, are swelled by involuntary 
auxiliaries ; and year by year pain- 
ful instances of the cruelty (for it 
is nothing less) of sending young 
men, without capital and without 
the knowledge of a trade, to the 
Australasian colonies are multiplied 
and enforced. This question of a 
trade, indeed, cannot be much longer 
shirked even by those who are 
pleased to think themselves much 
higher in the social scale than the 
labouring classes. A_ bricklayer 
is of more importance in Australia, 
or, in fact, in most places, than a 
Master of Arts, and it is the know- 
ledge of a handicraft that makes 
the Germans such good colonists, 
and developes them into such good 
and efficient missionaries. 

Giving in, however, for the pre- 
sent, to the feeling which considers 
manual labour ignoble, we will pro- 
ceed to set before our readers briefly 
and with such distinctness as the 
present transition state of the ser- 
vices permits, the different profes- 
sions and branches of professions 
open to competition by all classes 
in India. With the competitive 
system generally we have here 
nothing to do, except to note that 
its great defect lies not so much 
in the admixture of classes who by 
it gain admission into gentlemanly 
professions, as in the danger of 
degeneracy, by a very natural and 
almost enforced reaction, of hard- 
working candidates into easy-going 
and fainéant officials. 

Be it remembered, moreover, at 
the outset, that the choice of a 
profession ought to depend on the 


peculiar turn and ability of the 
candidate, rather than on the in- 
trinsic worth of the profession itself. 
And this choice must be voluntary, 
not enforced. Entrance into pro- 
fessions at the present time is not 
to be gained by a sudden rush or 
by a temporary burst of application, 
but by long, determined, and, we 
may add, willing study. Further, 
the choice, in most cases, must be 
final. While it is true that Lord 
Erskine, as has often been noted, 
had served in both the army and 
navy before he entered at the bar, 
it is also true that instances of 
such successful versatility are rare. 
Lastly, the choice must be made 
with consideration of the stamina 
and bodily ability of the youth as 
well as his mental culture. In 
India especially a man requires the 
assistance of a sound body to sup- 
port and maintain the sound mind. 
The danger of proceeding too early 
to India is, indeed, in great measure 
avoided by the age of admission 
into and final training for the 
various services; but the danger of 
finding too late that the strength 
of body is not equal to the strength 
of mind has been sadly illustrated 
in the rejection on medical grounds 
of the candidate who stood first on 
the list for admission into the 
Civil Service of India at the last 
examination. 

With these preliminary remarks 
we will proceed to the consideration 
of the various services in India in 
detail. At the very outset, as we 
have already hinted, we find diffi- 
culty in placing them in separate 
groups in consequence of the 
present admixture, in what will be 
in the future one distinct depart. 
ment, of military officers and cove- 
nanted and uncovenanted civi- 
lians. The division named below, 
therefore, is necessarily more of 
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the past and present than of the 
future. 

I, The Covenanted Civil Service 
of India. 

II. The Military Service. 

III. The various departments of 
the Civil Service hitherto known 
as Uncovenanted. 

IV. Semi-official positions held by 
non-official or private individuals. 

Of these the second alone is dis- 
tinct and fast becoming more so; 
that is, the difficulty of obtaining 
civil employ is for military officers 
daily becoming greater. The first 
and third are in a transition state, or 
rather their nomenclature will soon 
not be applicable from the fact that 
the junior members of the depart- 
ment hitherto known as uncove- 
nanted are now covenanted servants, 
and their places as they are pro- 
moted are filled by new covenanted 
men. ‘The terms Covenanted and 
Uncovenanted are in this country 
little understood and less regarded. 
In India, however, they are of 
marked significance. Primarily 
they mean that the former are under 
an honourable covenant, in con- 
sideration of their high rate of pay 
and allowances, not to engage in 
any private enterprise whatsoever ; 
and this will form a radical part 
of the engagement on the part of 
future members of the new cove- 
nanted services; while the latter 
are under no such obligation, and 
are, in fact, expressly permitted 
to hold land or engage in trade, 
provided that ‘no officer shall 
apply any portion of the time and 
attention which ought to be devoted 
to his public duties, whether civil 
or military, to the management of 
that property, and that longer or 
more frequent leaves of absence 
are not to be permitted on that 
account.’! Practically they mean 
that the covenanted service form 
the aristocracy of the East, and 
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rank relatively to their length of 
service higher than military officers 
with treble their pay and allowances, 
while the uncovenanted officials 
have to serve many years before 
they have any rank at all, or obtain 
any income worth mentioning.” 

With regard to the Fourth Class, 
it must be remembered that India 
is emphatically an official country, 
and that something of the official 
element enters into the nature of 
all employment in India. The rail- 
ways, which have always been under 
Government control, are rapidly 
becoming State property, and the 
engineers formerly in the service 
of Companies State officials. Advo- 
cates look to getting the appoint- 
ment of solicitors to Government, 
Government pleaders, registrars of 
Courts, &c., as supplementary to 
their private practice; while even 
merchants are drawn into the official 
vortex by becoming, and looking 
forward to becoming, members of 
the Legislative Councils at the dif- 
ferent seats of Government. There 
are, itis true, tea and coffee planters, 
but these are few in number and of 
little weight in the country; while 
neither the area of land to be taken 
up by private enterprise, nor the 
encouragement given to settlers in 
the development of their tracts by 
Government, commend India even 
to the passing consideration of the 
bulk of would-be colonists. 

We have placed the Covenanted 
Civil Service of India first, as it 
stands facile princeps in the value 
of its prizes, the opportunities it 
offers for ultimate distinction, and 
the liberality of its leave and fur- 
lough regulations. The battle for 
admission into its ranks is fought 
a outrance. The following table, 
which we regret we have not data 
at hand to bring down to the pre- 
sent year, will show the severity of 
the contest and the increasing per- 


* Secretary of State’s despatch No. 22, August 10, 1861. 
* Civilians of four years’ standing ranking with captains of eight years, with majors of 


2 twelve, with lieutenant-colonels, and so on. 
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centage of unsuccessful candidates, 
who, be it remembered, are at the 
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date of their final failure too old 
for any other profession : 





1863 | 


| 1862 | 


Successful Candidates . 80 | 


Competitors . « of S92 | S60 


Percentage of success . 8 


46° 


| 
| 
| 


30°7 | 


It is necessary for the intending 
competitor to study these figures 
closely, not as discouragements to 
trying, if he feels that he has the 
ability in him, but on the contrary 
as encouragements to win, bear- 
ing in mind that failure at the first 
or even the second attempt does 
not necessitate or imply ultimate 
rejection. 

Such is the one side of the medal, 
now for the obverse. On first land- 
ing in India, the Assistant-Col- 
lector—as the young civilian is 
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Years 
1864 | 1865 | 1866 | 


50 
| 285 


pn 


| 242 | 279 | 
18:2 | 175 | 207 la79 | 


them congenial occupation ;. while 
field-sports in their various forms 
go hand-in-hand with their work, 
and indeed form almost a part of it. 

For the student outside of the re- 
gular routine of official duty, encou- 
ragement for the study of the various 
vernacular languages, especially the 
chief language of the district to 
which he is attached, are offered in 
the shape of donations of one or 
two thousand rupees for the passing 
in the lower or high standards re- 
spectively, with a double bonus for 


styled—gets 427 rupees permensem proficiency in Sanskrit and Persian. 
(about 500/. per annum), while so To the young man fresh from the 
rapidly does his promotion go on mechanical study of the dead lan- 
that in twelve or fourteen years’ guages of Greece and Rome—the 
service he may find himself Acting painful piling up of turgid hex- 
Judge or Collector of a District, ameters and halting elegiacs, and 
with about 2,800/. a year. He the concoction of supposititious De- 
has, further, after a few years’ ser- mosthenic orations—the study of a 
vice, two distinct branches of his living language among a living 
profession within his reach, and people with whom he is necessarily 


generally at his discretion : 

1. The Judicial line, leading up 
to the High Court, with from 4,o00l. 
to 5,000l. a year. 

2. The Revenue line, passing 
through the office of Collector, or 
quasi Lord-Lieutenant of a County, 
to the Board of Revenue Commis- 
sionerships and Lieut.-Governor- 
ships of Provinces. 

Of the duties of Indian civilians 
in these two branches of their pro- 
fession it is irrelevant here to speak; 


intimately associated and in whom 
he is intimately interested, espe- 
cially if such study follows a know- 
ledge of the parent Sanskrit, forms 
not a labour but, apart altogether 
from the honorarium, a relaxation, 
a pleasure. 

The leave rules, apart we mean 
from the regular furloughs common 
to most of the services in India, 
are singularly liberal. With the 
increased facilities for travel, a 
civilian, by accumulating for three 


suffice it to say that all whose years his privilege leave of one 
brains have not been sodden with month in the year, can have a 
work will find in the discharge of triennial trip to Europe, with the 
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advantage of the health-restoring 
sea-breezes en route. The members 
of other services, we may say here, 
while enjoying equally with the 
covenanted civilian one month’s 
privilege leave after eleven months’ 
continuous duty, are prevented from 
employing it to similar advantage, 
the military officer by an express 
rule, and the uncovenanted civilian 
by the comparative shallowness of 
his rupee bag. 

We have, however, now said 
enough to show that while for the 
University student whose prospects 
of distinction at home are reason- 
ably certain a life of voluntary 
exile is unnecessary and uncalled- 
for, and while there has been a 
comparative and bitterly complained 
of stagnation of promotion in the 
North-west Provinces, the candi- 
date for the Indian Civil Service 
grasps at no shadow when he 
enters the lists for admission into 
its ranks, and he has every pros- 
pect of securing, once and for all, 
a provision for life in the shape of 
1,000l. per annum pension on his 
retirement after twenty-two years’ 
service, which, if he be of a saving 
turn, he can easily double by the 
accumulation of his surplus allow- 
ances in the last ten years of his 
residence in India. 

Since the above was penned a 
Parliamentary Paper, which we 
give as an Appendix, has just been 
issued, which changes the whole 
complexion, present and future, of 
the Indian Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice. The paper is, in effect, the 
revival of patronage in favour of 
natives of India, while strict and 
impartial competition is still main- 
tamed for Europeans. This is, of 
course, only the thin end of the 
wedge of native rule in India. 
When the wedge is driven home— 
that is, when the native stands on 
an equal footing with the Euro- 
pean as to his proved eligibility— 
for the onus probandi rests with the 
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native—to the highest offices in 
the Empire, it will be a question of 
grave importance whether admis- 
sion to the Civil Service of India 
will be worth the severe struggle 
which it at present entails. Ob- 
viously as regards climatic in- 


fluences, as regards salary, which is 
attached to an office, not to an in- 
dividual, and other considerations 
necessarily attendant upon expatria- 
tion, the European is greatly at a 
disadvantage. 


In exercise of the power conferred by 
the 33rd Victoria, cap. 3, sec. 6, the fol- 
lowing rules have been prescribed by the 
Governor-General in Council, and such 
rules have been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, with the 
concurrence of a majority of the members 
present : 

‘3. Any native of India, as defined in 
the said statute, may, ifof proved merit and 
ability, be appointed to any office, place, or 
employment in the Civil Service of her 
Majesty in India, to which appointments 
may be made by the authorities in India. 

‘2. Such appointment, if to an office, 
place, or employment to which appoint- 
ments may be made by a local Govern- 
ment, shall be made only with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

‘3. Every such appointment, whether 
made by a local Government or by the 
Governor-General of India in Council, 
shall be forthwith reported to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, and shall be 
made subject to disallowance by the said 
Secretary of State in Council (provided that 
such disallowance shall be signified to the 
Governor-General in Council within twelve 
months from the date of the receipt of such 
report). 

‘4. Every such appointment shall in the 
first instance be provisional only. 

‘(a.) Every person obtaining such a pro- 
visional appointment shall, within two 
years from the date on which he takes it 
up, pass the departmental examinations 
prescribed by the rules of the service, 
unless he be specially exempted by the 
Governor-General in Council from being 
so examined. 

‘(b.) On the expiration of the said term 
of two years the Governor-General in 
Council may, upon the report of the local 
Government, or on such enquiry as he 
thinks fit to make as to the character 
and qualifications of the person appointed, 
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either confirm such appointment or cancel 
the same. 

‘(c.) Nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to preclude the cancelment of any 
such appointment before the expiration of 
the said two years, if in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council it is esta- 
blished that the person provisionally ap- 
pointed has been guilty of misconduct or 
has failed to discharge efficiently the duties 
of his office. 

‘5. Every person so appointed shall be 
subject to such conditions as to leave and 
pension as the Governor-General in 
Council, with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, may from 
time to time prescribe.’ 


II. The Military Service in India, 
as we have above noted, is becoming 
more and more of a distinctively 
military nature, the various civil 
posts which used to be given to 
staff officers now passing into the 
hands of members of the new 
covenanted services, and prefer- 
ments therefore having to be 
looked for in connection with the 
performance of military duty only. 
But with a smaller strength of 
officers, and with the existence, for 
the present at least, of a military 
imperium in imperio at the head- 
quarters of the various presidencies, 
thechance of staff employ isin finitely 
greater in India than in England. 

Here, again, at the outset we 
find ourselves obliged to point out 
the fact that the tendency at pre- 
sent, foreshadowed by the appoint- 
ment of one Inspector-General of 
Royal Artillery for India, instead 
of one for each presidency, and 
other amalgamations of a similar 
nature, is to gradually absorb into 
one headquarter staff as many as 
possible of the various independent 
commands and staff appointments. 
The increased facilities of transit 
and transport in India render this 
practicable, which was before im- 
possible, or, to say the least of it, 
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hazardous. But, per contra, it 
must be remembered that there are 
now few officers of the old Native 
army, under the rank of major, 
and that the subalterns, adjutants, 
and quartermasters of the Native 
cavalry and infantry regiments 
are necessarily drawn from the 
junior officers of European regi- 
ments serving in India, who pass 
the prescribed examination in the 
vernacular languages. 

This is illustrated by the following 
table, giving the proportion of field 
officers and subalterns serving 
with the regular native armies of 
the three Presidencies : 

Cavalry Regiments. No. Field Officers. Subalterns, 
Bengal 19 46 
Madras* 4 26 
Bombay 7 14 


Infantry Regiments. No. Field Officers, Subalterns, 
Bengal 45 112 110 
Madras‘ 40 160 21 


Bombay 30 104 58 


This table shows an average 
result of five officers to each native 
infantry regiment in Bengal, four 
in Madras, and five in Bombay. 
These officers being mounted, and 
thus affording conspicuous marks 
for an enemy’s sharpshooters, the 
regiment’s absolute inefficiency, if 
called upon to take the field with 
its present complement of officers, 
is sufficiently obvious; and their 
number must necessarily be aug- 
mented. 

This alone gives an outlet for a 
host of young officers, to whom a 
course of what is, after all, very 
mild study in the long idle hours of 
the day between the morning and 
evening parades, affords a positive 
relief. 

The allowances for these ap- 
pointments drawn in addition to 
the Staff Corps pay of rank, are 
as under: Cavalry—second squad- 


* Most of the squadron subalterns are actually brevet-majors. 


* In the Madras Army there are 25 native infantry regiments without a subaltern 
Officer at all. 
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ron Officer, 210rs. per mensem; 
third ditto, 180rs. per mensem; 
adjutant, 250 rs. per mensem; 
squadron subaltern, 150 rs. per 
mensem. Infantry—wing officers, 
270 and 230 rs. per mensem; ad- 
jutant, 200 rs. per mensem ; quarter- 
master, 150 rs. per mensem; wing 
subaltern, 100 rs. per mensem; 
while the commandants of regi- 
ments draw 700 rs. per mensem in 
the Cavalry, and 600 rs. in the In- 
fantry also, in addition to their staff 
salaries. A short study of the 
Army List, however, will show 
that regimental commands lie in 
the dim distance, and that in spite 
of the inducements of rank and 
allowances now made to officers 
to retire, commandants prefer to 
serve the whole thirty-eight years 
necessary to obtain their off-reckon- 
ings rather than to cede them fora 
smaller, though immediate pension. 

The larger share of staff employ 
generally—larger we mean in pro- 
portion to the number of officers— 
falls to the scientific branch of the 
army; perhaps we should say to 
the Royal Engineers only, for the 
Royal Artillery have, in addition 
to their own regimental appoint- 
ments of Battery and Brigade com- 
mands, only posts in the Ordnance 
Department to look to, though in 
theory, perhaps, they are, equally 
with officers of other corps, eligible 
to general staff appointments. In 
addition, however, to the great 
field open to Royal Engineer offi- 
cers, viz. the Department of Public 
Works, they also obtain such 
purely civil though professional 
appointments as Consulting Engi- 
neers for Railways, Masters of 
Mints, &c. The Department of 
Public Works, which we shall con- 
sider under our third heading, 
while reinforced mainly by the 
new class of ‘covenanted civilians, 
will probably always absorb the 
greater part of Royal Engineers, 
for the very practical reason that it 
is necessary for the army to have 
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within its ranks men acquainted 
with the roads, bridges, fords, and 
camping grounds of the country, 
in the event of the removal of 
troops. For officers of the Artillery, 
as we have said, remains the Ord- 
nance Department, which is pre- 
sided over by an Inspector-General 
of Ordnance and Magazines, at a 
fixed consolidated salary, while his 
subordinates, the deputy and the 
commissaries of the different 
grades, draw allowances of from 
200 to 800 rs. per mensem, with the 
regimental pay and allowances of 
their rank. Included in the Ord- 
nance Department also are the ap- 
pointments of agent for gunpowder, 
and agent for gun carriages, who 
also get 800 rs. in addition to their 
regular pay. 

General Staff Corps officers are 
eligible to appointments in the 
Commissariat, Adjutant-General’s, 
Quariermaster-General’s, and Mili- 
tary Accounts Departments. These 
are generally under the orders of 
an officer drawing a consolidated 
salary ranging from 2,000 to 2,500 
rupees per mensem, and include, like 
the Ordnance Department, thejunior 
appointments of deputies and assist- 
ants at a corresponding rate of staff 
pay. We cannot in a magazine 
article give an exhaustive list of all 
the staff appointments in the army, 
and there are numerous others in 
the secretariat or on the staff of the 
commanders-in-chief and general 
officers of divisions, &c., which will 
doubtless occur to our readers ; but 
we have said enough to show that 
it is at the young officer’s discretion 
to remain quietly with his regiment 
counting his steps over the post- 
prandial cheroot, though possibly a 
vacancy is not always ready exactly 
at the desired moment, and has, 
like most other things, to be waited 
for. We append, however, for the 
clearer understanding of the amount 
of staff corps pay, a table of the 
regimental pay and allowances of 
combatant officers in India: 
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Horse Artillery 
Rank and 
Cavalry 


Colonel and Col.-Comdt. . | 368 
Lieut.-Colonel * . | 1037 
809 
473 
473 
395 


Major . 

| Captain 

| 2nd Captain . 
Lieutenant 


In connectidn with the military 
service we must also consider the 
position of the non-combatant offi- 
cers—i.e., the doctors and the 
chaplains. 

With regard to the medical ser- 
vice, indeed, there has always been 
a feeling of discontent heightened 
by the warrant of April 1, 1873, 
and the present Secretary of State 
for War has received deputations 
from both England and Ireland to 
point out the grievances and disabi- 
lities under which medical officers 
labour. With all this, however, at 
the last examination for the Indian 
medical service no less than thirty 
candidates, all of whom were re- 
ported qualified, competed for the 
ten appointments then offered. 

Service in the medicaldepartment 
also splits itself into two branches. 
As‘an army official the doctor draws 
for the medical charge of a Native 
regiment as under : Surgeon-major, 
1,000 rs. per mensem; surgeon, 
800 rs. per mensem; assistant-sur- 
geon above five years, 600 rs. per 
mensem; assistant-surgeon under 
five years, 450 rs. per mensem ; with 
extra horse allowance if attached to 
a cavalry regiment; and with ad- 
ditional allowances of 100 rs. for 
the charge of an extra regiment, 
and 75 rs. for the charge of a wing. 

As a civil official,again, the doctor 
draws for the medical charge of 
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ALLOWANCES PER MENsEM. 


Royal | 


3 Royal 
Artillery 


Engineers 
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I 265 


R. 


1265 
1002 
759 759 
433 
417 
265 
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first-class civil stations: Surgeon- 
major, 1,050 rs. per mensem; sur- 
geon, 850 rs. per mensem ; assist- 
ant-surgeon above five years, 650 
rs. per mensem ; assistant-surgeon 
under five years, 500 rs. per mensem; 
with extra allowances for the charge 
of lunatic asylums, jails, &c. 

These, again, lead up to the 
higher appointments of Inspector- 
General, and Deputy Inspector- 
General, on the consolidated salaries 
respectively of 2,500 rs. and 1,800 
rs. per mensem. 

Besides these regular appoint- 
ments there are many other special 


‘appointments, such as Principal- 


ships of Medical Colleges, Super- 
intendentships of Jails, Lunatic 
Asylums, &c., which we have not 
here space to dwell upon. It must 
further be noted that, except in the 
case of officers holding special staff 
appointments, private practice is 
not forbidden, and in many civil 
stations this adds very substantially 
to the income of the doctor. 

In a cursory sketch like this we 
may dismiss the Ecclesiastical De- 
partment with a few words. The 
pecuniary prospects of chaplains 
are not such as to tempt young 
men into their ranks merely for the 
sake of lucre. The pay,® however, 
is enough to convey a decency to 
the appointment which is often ab- 
solutely wanting in England; ad- 


’ Junior chaplains, 500 rs. per mensem ; senior chaplains, i.e. after ten years’ service, 


800 rs. 
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yancement is more the reward of 
merit, not of patronage, and the 
peculiareccentricities of individuals, 
if carried into the Church, are more 
effectually dealt with. The dignity 
of the Church, moreover, is upheld 
in bestowing on the bishops rank 
next to the ordinary members of the 
Council of the Governor-General, 
junior and senior chaplains ranking 
with captains and lieutenant-colonels 
respectively. 


The group of Covenanted Services 
which are comprised under our 
third heading has been gradually 
built up and evolved from the con- 
fused and intermixed number of ap- 
pointments formerly given to mili- 
tary officers or Uncovenanted civil- 
ians in default of skilled engineers 
or surveyors. In some cases, as 
will be readily noted—such as the 
erection of barracks for troops, the 
construction of roads, bridges, and 
the like—these rash and haphazard 
appointments involved not only 
waste of public money, but danger 
to life and limb; in others, the very 
essence of the appointment was lost 
sight of and stultified by the ap- 
pointment itself, as in the nomina- 
tion of a military officer to a super- 
intendentship of a force which is,and 
is intended to be, distinctively a 
police force ; while in others, again, 
no great radical or conspicuous 
damage was done tothe public ser- 
vice except the waste or wrong 
application of public money. The 
errors arising from such appoint- 
ments could not well be charged 
upon the officers themselves. The 
art of building a bridge, for ex- 
ample, is hardly as yet innate in 
the human species, though possibly 
it may be in their Darwinian rela- 
tions the monkeys; and if in Eng- 
land, where an engineer has to 
provide against an average yearly 
rainfall of 25 or 30 inches, some 
special training is absolutely neces- 
sary, much more must it be so in 
India, where an equal number of 
inches may fall in 24 hours. Such 
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= rainfall, equivalent to 2} or 3 
thousand tons of water per acre, is 
hardly to be mentally grasped by 
the English engineer, accustomed 
to see disastrous effects following a 
rainfall of 2 inches, or 200 tons of 
water, per acre only in 24 hours. 
And there was little wonder, there- 
fore, if an officer fresh from his 
military duties, possessed of no en- 
gineering knowledge at all, and 
consequently absolutely in the hands 
of his native subordinates and con- 
tractors, failed in building barracks 
or bridges capable of resisting such 
terrible strains. In India, moreover, 
where water -— more particularly 
rain-water—is at once the great an- 
tagonist and the great ally of the 
working engineer, his position was 
one of high responsibility. The fall 
of a bridge and the consequent 
block on the road or railway line, 
of which the bridge formed a neces- 
sary link, could not effectually be 
remedied until the close of the rainy 
season ; and if this occurred in the 
first burst of the monsoon, much 
loss and danger would necessarily 
result. The proper control and 
distribution of the rain-water for 
irrigation purposes, on the other 
hand, insured a happy and prosper- 
ous people anda large and increasing 
land revenue. 

To compare again, with the in- 
dulgence of our readers, the results 
of the rainfall of India and England, 
as well as its quantity, we will take 
the example of Tanjore, where au- 
thentic accounts of the financial 
results of irrigation have been kept 
for many years. In this fertile pro- 
vince—the rice-garden of Southern 
India—the rise in the value of land 
at the end of thirty-five years, after 
the construction of the great anni- 
cuts or dams, was 25 per cent., or 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per acre; while 
in the same interval seven lakhs of 
rupees, or 70,0001., had beenadded to 
the annual land revenue. The re- 
sults of the efficient drainage of 
land in this country, where drainage 
takes the prominent place as a land 
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improvement, is stated to give a 
permanent increased® value to the 
rental of an estate of from 5 to 7 
per cent. only. This is on the hy- 
pothesis that the drainage has been 
effected by means of borrowed capi- 
tal, which is repaid, principal and 
interest, in 25 years, after which 
time the improvement to the estate 
is a permanent one. The result is, 
therefore, roughly, that while the 
rainfall of India is, say, four or five 
times as heavy, the advantage de- 
rived from the artificial control of 
this rainfall by irrigation, as com- 
pared with the corresponding opera- 
tion in England of drainage, is four 
or five times as great. 

But our business here is not with 
the engineer in his field operations, 
but with the engineering depart- 
ment of the public service in India, 
asan outlet for the youth of England. 
We only mention these facts to show 
how this department, in all countries 
indicative of and dependent on their 
internal prosperity and progress, is 
specially so in India. 

At the head, then, of this group 
of services may be fitly con- 
sidered the Public Works Depart- 
ment of India; and as it is in its 
operations the most important, so 
are the means for recruiting it more 
perfect and permanently settled. 
The successful candidate for admis- 
sion into the Public Works Depart- 
ment does not go to India direct, 
nor is he left absolutely to his own 
resources and discretion during the 
two years which elapse between his 
preliminary examination and his 
final posting to India, like the suc- 
cessful candidate for the Civil Ser- 
vice. He is admitted to a Govern- 
ment training college, where his 
tutors are Government servants who 
have had practical experience of the 
duties which they profess to teach. 
It will thus be absolutely certain 
that his training there will be in the 
right direction and of practical use 
to him in his future career. True, 
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he has to pay 150l. for his board 
and education at the college, while 
the selected candidate for the Civil 
Service receives that amount from 
the Secretary of State for India and 
has to educate and board himself. 
Still this is more than counter- 
balanced by the comparative ages of 
the young men and the comparative 
sums spent on their education up to 
the time of their probation. Itis no 
small advantage, moreover, to the 
individuals as well as to the State, 
to have the personal acquaintance 
of men of ‘our’ year, and much 
futile official letter-writing and 
official misunderstanding may be 
avoided where ‘ condiscipuli’ find 
themselves brought into official con- 
tact. This professional arrogance, 
if we may so term it, is one of the 
errors into which a young man who 
has won his position by his own 
merits, and whose pride of place has 
not been tempered by intimate asso- 
ciation and comparison with his com- 
peers ina college, isapt to fall. He 
considers that the mysterious body 
known as Government is centred 
in the service of which he is a 
member, and more particularly in 
his own individual person. Hence 
there is a certain antagonism to 
representatives of other depart- 
ments, and even to members of his 
own—a clashing and separation of 
interests which should be identical, 
and a reckless assumption of re- 
sponsibility which, however valuable 
in times of great emergency, is 
wholly subversive of the harmonious 
and consequently effectual working 
of Government officials. Again, a 
student in a college is often—fortu- 
nately for himself—compelled to 
work, while the Civil Service candi- 
date, left to his own judgment, may 
rashly prolong his well-merited 
holiday, hoping, it may be vainly, 
to retrieve the consequences of his 
self-indulgence by a sudden spurt. 
So much for the training, its 
great objects, and the inherent 


* Report of the Committee of Lords on the improvement of land, 1873. 
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ualifications and bent of mind 
which must obviously exist in 
the young men who reasonably 
hope to benefit by that training. 
Now for the prospects, modified 
entirely by the young engineer’s 
own efforts and ability; for in this 
department, at least, promotion in 
the strict order of seniority would 
be highly detrimental to the public 
service. The regular gradations of 
the department are assistant engi- 
neers, executive engineers, and 
superintending engineers, and the 
salaries, commencing at Rs. 300 per 
mensem, run up to Rs. 2,000, with 
stated allowances, corresponding to 
the grade of the official, for travel- 
ling. There are besides these many 
special appointments, such as prin- 
cipalships of civil engineering col- 
leges, posts of consulting engineers 
to Government for railways, canal 
and irrigation companies, and the 
various highly-paid offices in the 
Secretariat reserved for members 
of the Public Works Department. 
The next Covenanted Civil de- 
partmentof the Indian service which 
we will examine here, and which is 
now placed on a well-considered 
basis, is the Forest Department. 
This is really a branch of the Re- 
venue Department, but as public 
attention was, in consequence of the 
growing scarcity of timber and even 
firewood in accessible situations, 
perforce directed to a more syste- 
matic conservancy of the forests of 
the country, a separate official 
establishment was felt to be neces- 
sary ; and as there was no nursery 
or school for forest teaching in 
India, or even in England, the draft 
of officials was again necessarily 
drawn from the military officers. 
Amongst these there were to be 
found many who, from a love of 
sport or even a taste for botanical 
pursuits, were easily induced to en- 
ter the Forest service. Sport and 
botany, however, form more the 
pastimes than the duties of the 
practical forest officer, and a regular 
training and knowledge of forestry, 
VOL. XIII.—NO, LXXIIL. 
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as practised in a country where 
timber in large quantities is treated 
as a marketable commodity and 
source of revenue, were felt to 
be absolutely necessary. In our 
own country such a training ap- 
plicable to the forests of India was 
not obtainable. We have indeed, 
from the earliest periods of our 
history, possessed large forests, or 
rather hunting-grounds, and from 
the reign of William IIT. Acts of 
Parliament have from time to time 
been passed for the restoration and 
preservation of these forests for the 
supply of timber for the Royal 
Navy. Still, with the large im- 
portations of foreign timber, more 
particularly of teak and foreign- 
grown oak, and the comparative 
abandonment of wood in favour of 
iron for ship-building purposes, our 
forests, as compared with the Indian 
forests, are simple parks or com- 
mons for the convenience and re- 
creation of the people. The area 
of the largest—viz. the New Forest 
—does not exceed 63,000 acres, of 
which scarcely one-third is covered 
with timber. 

In Germany, however, there are 
large tracts covered with dense pine 
forests, and the floating of the huge 
rafts of timber-down the Rhine and 
other rivers to the coast gives em- 
ployment to a large population. 
The Chief Inspector of Forests in 
India is a German, and under his 
advice a scheme for combining 
a sound rudimentary English edu- 
cation, with practical teaching of 
forestry in France and Germany, 
has been established. The attain- 
ments demanded from the young 
candidates at their preliminary 
examination are not of a high 
standard, but they are in a special 
direction, and for once a practical 
one. The art of twisting English 
poetry into what we are pleased to 
call Latin and Greek verses gives 
way to a good colloquial knowledge 
of French and German, and a know- 
ledge of the natural sciences—after- 
wards of the greatest practical use 
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—forms an important, though not a 
necessary, feature. 

The successful candidate is not, 
like the young civilian, left to his 
own discretion in the pursuit of his 
finishing studies ; nor is he, like the 
young engineer, kept in a college. 
During the 2} years over which 
the finishing course of instruction 
extends, he is boarded for the first 
year with an executive forest officer 
in France or Germany, according 
to his knowledge of French or 
German, and completes his training 
either in a forest school or in the 
office of a director of forests. The 
cost of this training, whether in 
France or Germany, is estimated 
not to exceed 600l., to which, in 
the case of those candidates whose 
conduct and progress are satisfac- 
tory, H.M. Secretary of State for 
India contributes rool. per annum. 

The salaries of officers in the 
Forest Department in India, run- 
ning through the grades of assistant 
and deputy conservators to that of 


inspectors of forests, range from 
3001. to 1,900l. per annum ; consoli- 
dated rates of travelling allowances 
in proportion to the grade being 
always added. 

The departments of Public Works 


and Forests are the only two 
branches of the public service in 
India which come under this divi- 
sion, and are open to candidates in 
this country by open competition. 
They are, moreover, Covenanted 
departments, as distinguished from 
the various services which we shall 
afterwards examine known as Un- 
covenanted—that is, in the lower 
and junior grades. 

The general form of covenant 
entered into sets forth that the 
employé shall, in consideration of 
becoming entitled to the rights and 
privileges in respect of pay and 
promotion accorded to officers of 
the department he serves in—and 
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to leave and pension rules as fixed 
from time to time by the Govern- 
ment of India, under the sanction 
of the Secretary of State—employ 
himself ‘wholly, efficiently, and 
diligently,’ under the orders and 
instruction of the Local Govern- 
ment and the officer or officers 
placed over him. The expenses of 
his passage to India are paid by the 
Government, and his pay com. 
mences on the day of arrival in 
India, provided he embarks with- 
in the time notified to him by the 
Secretary of State. 

It will be noticed that, under 
the new covenants entered into by 
young Indian officers, in the 
payments which are to be made to 
them in Great Britain (that is, 
leave and furlough allowances), the 
rate of exchange between Eng- 
land and India, annually fixed by 
the Secretary of State in Council, 
in communication with the Lords J 
of the Treasury, is to be observed. 
The present rate of exchange is 
about 1s. 93d. for the rupee, and 
there have recently been many 
complaints from officers on leave, 
who considered themselves entitled 
to receive their half or third pay 
allowances—calcuiating the rupee 
as being worth 2s.—and who have 
been mulcted in the difference 
between a rupee worth 2s. and a 
rupee value 1s. 9}d. for difference 
of exchange.’ 

We. have not here noticed the 
Indian Telegraph Department, as it 
has been officially notified that ‘the 
establishment is at present in ex- 
cess of the sanctioned complement, 
and that no more nominations will 
therefore be made for some time to 
come.’ 

At the head of the services 
which we here call Uncovenanted, 
we may place the Police. Not that 
all the officers employed in it are 
Uncovenanted, or even the greater 


* This is a very material difference, and we may note that the actual loss on the 
Secretary of State’s bills on India, from April 1, the beginning of the official year 
to the end of September in this year amounts to Rs. 84.90.210 or 840,000. 
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rtion of them. But we are con- 
sidering the services here in rela- 
tion to the openings which they 
offer to aspirants for employment 
in their junior grades. These are 
now generally reserved for Uncove- 
nanted civilians, the supply of 
young military officers being, as we 
heve already seen, short of even 
the regimental requirements of the 
Indian forces. In the police force, 
moreover, the military element is 
already toostrong. As we have above 
noted, the police is distinctively a 
civil, not a military service. The 
police officer, while directly under 
the orders of his immediate depart- 
mental superior, is the servant of the 
civil magistrate for the detection 
of crime, the arrest of prisoners, 
the guardianship of gaols, civil 
treasuries and camp kutcherries. 
The position of a police-officer is one 
requiring great tact and forbearance, 
as well as firmness and decision. 
Tact and forbearance in his rela. 
tionship with the civil magistrates 
and their subordinates—firmness 
and decision in the upholding of 
discipline in his own force. For 
the power of a police-constable, de- 
tached on separate or special duty, 
is, over the ignorant and half-civi- 
lised population of a jungle district, 
almost unbounded. In such a 
position, the temptation to take 
bribes, to levy black-mail, and 
generally to tyrannise over the 
people, is, to a native, wellnigh 
irresistible. Again, frequent colli- 
sions between police-constables and 
Sepoys of the line take place on 
great occasions, such as the cele- 
bration of Mohammedan or Hindoo 
festivals, assuming the appear- 
ance and dimensions of [Irish 
faction-fights. Inall these cir- 
cumstances the attitude of the 
police-officer, at once free from 
partisanship and alive to the 
dignity of his position, is of the 
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greatest importance to his own 
credit and success. 

Candidates for employment have 
to pass an examination in the 
India Penal Code, Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, Law of Evidence, and 
Rules of Practice (Criminal); also, 
in such of the native languages as 
may be prescribed by the Govern- 
ment under which they propose to 
serve, and in departmental sub- 
jects. 

The pay of an assistant super- 
intendent of police commences at 
about Rs. 400 per mensem, running 
through the grades of first class 
assistant at Rs. 500; superinten- 
dents at Rs. 700 or 800; deputy 
inspector-general at 1,000l., to 
that of imspector-general of a 
presidency or province on Rs. 
2,500. 

We will not do more here than 
enumerate the principal other Un- 
covenanted services, as appoint- 
ments in them are rarely within 
the reach of the ordinary English 
student. They are in the gift of 
the Local Governments of India; 
and independent of the fact that, un- 
der the Secretary of State for India, 
such appointments are reserved, 
wherever practicable, for natives of 
India, it requires the highest in- 
terest to obtain them. Further- 
more, for many of them, those 
more especially of a sedentary or 
routine nature, natives are per- 
fectly fitted. There is no lack of 
intellect amongst the natives of 
India, while for the administration, 
or, at any rate, the knowledge of 
law, and, we may add, the prosecu- 
tion of it, they have a singular apti- 
tude. How far they are quali- 
fied for offices requiring energy, 
prompt decision, acceptance of 
responsibility, and high courage, 
remains yet to be seen. Be that as 
it may, however, the experiment is 
to be made, and the young Eng- 





* A Madras Native Infantry regiment turned out to a general parade at Poonah with 
no European officer at all except its Commandant, and was manceuvred by the assist- 
ance of two officers lent from Bombay regiments. 
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lishman, rich only in expectations, 
will do well to hesitate before 
going out to India on the chance 
of something turning up. Many 
who have done so are to be found 
in the ranks of ticket collectors 
and guards on railways, or, more 
lamentable still, have been ab- 
sorbed into the fraternity of ‘loaf- 
ers’ —mendicants. Not even in 
Australia, whence many sad stories 
of classmen of universities and edu- 
cated gentlemen acting as shep- 
herds reach us, is the Englishman 
without employment so utterly out 
of place. With this word of warn- 
ing, we come to the services the 
names of which sufficiently ex- 
plain the nature of the employment 
in them. 

1. The Postal; with its grades 
of inspectng post-masters on 
Rs. 700 and postmaster general of 
a presidency on Ks. 2,000 per men- 
sem. 

2. The Educational; with the 
various classes of inspectors of 
schools on allowances of Rs. 600 
to 1,000 per mensem, professors in 
colleges with from Rs. 500 to 600, 
up to the directors of public in- 
struction on Rs. 2,250, and prin- 
cipals of colleges on Ks. 1,000 
to 1,250. 

3. The Revenue Survey; com- 
mencing at assistant with Rs. 325 
up to deputy superintendent on 
Rs. 750 and superintendent on Rs. 
1,000. 

4. The Revenue Settlement, where 
this exists separately from the Civil 
Service (Covenanted), in which the 
assistants get Rs. 325, assistant 
directors on Rs. 600, deputy di- 
rectors on Rs. 1,287, and principal 
directors of a presidency on Rs. 
2,800. 

5. Deputy Collectors and Magis- 
trates placed in special charge under 
the collectors of districts of trea- 
suries. Salt and Sea Custom officers. 
These draw from Rs. 250 to 600 per 
mensem. 

These will give an approximate 
idea of the various classes of em- 
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ployment comprehended under what 
is generally known as the Unco- 
venanted Civil Service, and the sa- 
laries attaching tothem. They are, 
however, liable to alteration, and, 
as will be readily understood, a 
native and a European, on the 
same rates of pay, are, as to comfort, 
in very different positions. 

But we must now pass on to our 
fourth division, semi-official employ- 
ment. From this we eliminate 
all such purely private occupations 
as tea and coffee planting, farming 
and gold-mining, which last is now 
attracting some attention in South- 
ern India. There remain then 
merchants and agents, who are se- 
lected to assist Government as non- 
official members of the Council for 
passing laws and regulations, as 
Commissioners of the different mu- 
nicipalities, and as trustees for car- 
rying out the provisions of any 
Acts passed for the public good, in 
up-country stations. Of these we 
need also say nothing; for young 
men do not enter merchants’ or 
agents’ employ for the purpose, pri- 
marily, of obtaining these offices. 

The two principal positions which 
we have to consider here, as being 
of a semi-oflicial nature, are those 
of the railway engineer and the 
lawyer. 

The railway engineer is at once 
the servant of a private company 
and of Government. He draws his 
pay and takes his orders from the 
directors or their representatives; 
his work is examined and reported 
on by the consulting engineer to 
Government. Railways in India 
are generally made by private 
companies, and the Government 
guarantees to the shareholders a 
certain fixed amount of interest on 
their capital (generally 5 per cent.) 
The Government have at present to 
pay nearly one and a-half millions a 
year of interest to the shareholders. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
the percentage of working expenses 
on the gross receipts is generally 
higher than it isin England, reaching 
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as high as 67°1, while on the London 
and North-Western line in this 
country, where the working ex- 
penses are higher than on most of 
the other leading lines, the per- 
centage is 55°09. There is another 
point of view, however, and from 
this, railways, whether as private 
or state property, are, like other 
public works, necessary for the pro- 
gress as well as for the defence of 
the country. The pay of the engi- 
neers, generally speaking, is high; 
but they have no funds or pensions 
to fall back on. The scale of the 
allowances of course depends upon 
the liberality of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The principal railway lines open 
in India are : 

1. The Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, running from Bombay to 
Jubbulpore in one direction, and 
from Bombay to Raichore in ano- 
ther. 

2. The East Indian Railway, run- 


ning from Calcutta to Delhi, and 


from Allahabad to Jubbulpore, 
where, joining the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway, it completes 
the through communication between 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

3. The Madras Railway, running 
from Madras to Beypore on the 
west coast, and north-west to 
Raichore, where it joins the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway, and 
unites Madras with Bombay. 

Other lines are the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India; the 
Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi; the 
Great Southern of India; and many 
more are being constructed. 

Any person called to the degree 
of barrister-at-law in England or 
lreland, or being a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, 
is qualified to be admitted to be 
enrolled as advocate of the High 
Courts in India. There is no lack 
of litigation, but, as in England, the 
prizes fall to the few who have 
made a name forthemselves. Law- 
suits in India generally relate to 
the rights of landed property, and 
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the revenues derived from it. The 
interests involved are often im- 
mense, and the fees given to law- 
yers proportionately large. Many 
of these suits are brought against 
Government in the persons of their 
executive officers, and thence arises 
the necessity for having Govern- 
ment pleaders to take up the cases 
for the officials, who themselves 
have no time to devote to them. 
The pay of Government pleaders 
averages about Rs. 500 per men- 
sem, and there are also the highly- 
paid offices of solicitors and advo- 
cates general on Rs. 1,225 and 
Rs. 2,187 respectively ; registrars of 
High Courts on the original and ap- 
pellate sides drawing from Rs.1,600 
to Rs. 2,000, and sheriffs on Rs. 1,000, 
open to members of the legal pro- 
fession. The chief justice of a 
presidency draws Rs. 5,000 per men- 
sem ; puisne judges Rs. 3,750; and 
judges of Courts of Small Causes 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

In these days it is impossible 
that all the members of a large 
family can hope to find employ- 
ment or homes in England. India 
is not the land of banishment 
it used to be; the dangers of the 
climate are not to be feared by the 
official who is temperate in all 
things ; and the means of commu- 
nication with England have been 
rendered so easy by steam and 
telegraph, as to remove, or at least 
much mitigate, the feelings of ex- 
patriation. Moreover, men do not 
now go to India to live and die in 
harness as they used to do, nor 
would ‘they be permitted to do so 
by the rules of the services. 

We have tried, so far as we can, 
to give facts; and having done so, 
we can defy the critics. Indeed, 
anyone familiar with the official 
‘wig ’—we do not mean the capil- 
lary decoration, but the curt, polish- 
ed letter which darts from the 
bureau of an irate chief of a de- 
partment—is case-hardened against 
minor attacks. 


G. C. 





GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


By A 


IX.—MARRIAGE AND CHILDREN. 


J ARRIAGE is surely the 
\ golden key to the celestial 
portals of Liberty. Let us see how 
it has fared with our young friend 
since the frolic festival of the 
Polterabend. The marriage itself 
is, by comparison, but a tame affair. 
Wedding favours, marriage tours, 
best-man, bridesmaids, _lockets, 
general regardlessness of expense, 
and lune de iniel, sacred to seclu- 
sion and sentiment, are honoured in 
the breach rather than in the 
observance; and where people 
have not large means, or at least 
cannot afford these luxuries with- 
out inconvenience, we may fairly 
applaud the practical common 
sense that decrees young people 


in love can be just as happy at 
home a month sooner as a month 


later. For the ‘great’ these post- 
nuptial extravagances are permis- 
sible, for the ‘general’ they are 
entirely out of the question. The 
bride, and not (as with us) the 
bridegroom, furnishes the house, 
plate, linen, and all that is requi- 
site for the young couple to set up 
housekeeping. ‘The gifts that flow 
in are, generally speaking, of the 
most moderate, not to say shabby, 
character; so that the burden and 
heat of the day fall upon the 
parents of the young lady; and if 
there should be half a dozen daugh- 
ters, the consideration of ways and 
means is apt to be a rather serious 
one. 

The knot tied, domestic life 
begins. To choose one’s own 
dresses (subject to marital ap- 
proval); to have one’s coffee as 
strong as one likes; not to be 
slinted in sugar; and to go three 
times a week to the theatre, with 


Lapy. 


appropriate variations de toilette; 
to make oneself perhaps renowned as 
a Hausfrau—who would not accept 
such a fate with the rapture good 
fortune proverbially excites? And 
yet—and yet there have been 
found uncomfortable souls to whom 
these delights have not sufficed. 
Of such misguided females let us 
keep silence; it is ever our duty to 
represent the best of its type. 

‘Entre l’arbre et l’écorce,’ says 
the shrewd old French proverb, 
*ne mettez pas le doigt!’ 

We, in England, are accustomed 
to think that, be her lord and 
master never so lordly and master- 
ful, a woman reigns, as a rule, 
supreme in her own house; on 
matters of domestic detail be he 
otherwise never so despotic, he 
will scarcely presume to speak, 
nor does his voice, loud enough, 
perhaps, otherwhere, often make 
itself heard on questions of house- 
hold arrangement. Meddling men 
are altogether exceptional and 
irregular in English households, 

The precise contrary obtains 
in Germany; the husband is the 
king, the wife merely the prime- 
minister. He sits in his arm-chair 
smoking perennial pipes, and 
auditing, with all the severity of a 
Lycurgus, the poor little woman’s 
abject accounts. He knows all 
about the butter and dripping, 
swears at excesses in soap and 
Sauerkraut, is abusive as to fuel, 
tyrannical as to candles and red- 
herrings, and terrible on eggs and 
bacon. A woman is no more mis- 
tress of her own house in Germany 
than you orl (despite the Laureate) 
are masters of our fate. She is 
simply an upper servant; nay, of 
many a gently born and _ gently 
bred lady it may be said that the 
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dull drudgery of her life is such as 
no wpper servant would endure, 
such as would be scarcely tolerable 
to ‘ The maid that does the meanest 
chars.’ The maid can at least 
creep into dim obscurity when her 
hours of work are at an end; but 
the lady has to clothe herself in 
such raiment as her station is sup- 
posed to demand, and to leave 
weariness of the flesh and vexation 
of spirit in the kitchen with the 
pots and pans. The lady in black 
silk (really an ‘upper servant’) 
who consents to superintend the 
Browns’ gorgeous establishment, 
for the moderate consideration of 
fifty pounds a year (everything 
found, and no indelicate enquiries 
as to perquisites), would scorn to 
employ herself in the menial man- 
ner common to many noble ladies 
in Germany. Do I not, for in- 
stance, remember my neighbour, 
pretty little Baroness B , like 


the maid in the nursery rhyme, 
standing ‘in the garden, hanging 


out the clothes?’ Have I not 
gazed with a tender admiration (of 
which to this day she is unaware) 
at rau von C ’s fair face, as I 
watched her from my window, 
ironing her husband’s shirt-fronts 
all through a blazing afternoon, 
whilst now and again a diamond- 
drop would roll from her brow and 
fall, audibly hissing, on the iron ? 
Have I not seen, with a sadness 
I dared not show, the indefatigable 
Hauptminnin von Z baking, 
boiling, stewing, pounding, sifting, 
weighing, peeling, with an energy 
that positively paralysed me at my 
post of observation? She would 
chaffer with the peasants who 
brought butter and eggs to the 
kitchen door, cheapening their 
already miraculously cheap offer- 
ings; she would scold the slavey 
(who, as we know, is no slavey at 
all), tap her girls smartly on the 
shoulders, and rap her boys over 
the knuckles, and never ask for 
change or rest. Who ate all the 
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good things she compounded? I 
suppose her husband, a big burly 
man, with a red face, and beery 
guttural voice. I could hear him 
snoring away all the early part of 
the summer’s afternoon (the win- 
dows were open towards the 
garden), when at four o’clock he 
would cast his Schlafrock and Pan- 
toffeln, get himself into regimental 
clothes again, buckle in his big 
waist, and go swaggering down 
to his Club, ogling every girl and 
woman he met by the way. I saw 
the other day that he had been 
decorated with, I know not how 
many, stars and crosses, and had 
grown into a lieutenant-colonel, 
and I could not help wondering 
how it was with his poor little 
wife, who had been under fire so 
long; had marched and counter- 
marched, and come to the front 
like a gallant little volunteer, 
always obedient to the word of her 
superior officer, cheery and uncom- 
plaining. Has she, too, got her 
slow promotion, and stept out of 
the ranks beyond the kitchen 
range, beyond the whole batterie 
de cuisine, with the order of 
merit on her faithful modest 
little breast? I doubt it. I 
daresay, if I- could look in upon 
her now, she is still cuffing supple- 
mentary boys off to school, lest 
they should disturb the paternal 
post-prandial slumbers, and rating 
the slavey as energetically as ever. 

In the households of military men, 
or in those of the hihere Beamten, 
the womenkind gain little, com- 
paratively little, by the promotion of 
their lords. No greater indepen- 
dence of action is granted them, 
no wider sphere or larger interests. 
Washing-days come round as_ be- 
fore ; the potatoes have to be peeled, 
the carrots scraped, and the slavey 
driven ; the stockings to be knitted, 
the shirt-collars to be ironed, and the 
eternal locking and unlocking to go 
on, with very slight modifications, 
just as it did five, ten, twenty years 
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ago. The master is decorated, he 
has new titles, becomes more ex- 
pensive, generally ornamental, and 
sublime; he goes to the Minis- 
terium or the Kammer ; he sits upon 
the Bench, or he wrangles in Par- 
liament, or he elaborates the Krieg- 
spiel ; he comes in contact with men 
of various shades and colours of 
opinion ;at theclubhe reads the daily 
papers and learns how the world 
wags; he plays whist, goes to the 
theatre, and, if he have nothing to 
do, returns home again about nine 
o’clock. Having discussed, so far 
as was prudent, all political news at 
the club, he is hardly likely to begin 
on the state of the outer world, 
when he finds himself once more in 
the bosom of his family. Besides, 
women don’t read the newspapers ; 
what is said and done in their infi- 
nitesimally small circle is more to 
them than all the huge disasters of 
humanity ; the Kaffeeclack of more 
significance than Kings and Kaisers 
toppling to their ruin; the rumour 
of a scandal of greater interest than 
all the vast problems and conflicts 
of the social and moral universe. 
And so a little local talk is all that 
is likely to turn up, and, as it is 
very local indeed, and has been re- 
volving for the last thirty years (on 
his) and the last twenty years (on 
her) part (for at five they both 
knew a fair amount of town-gossip) 
the conversation is not precisely of 
a nature to make them forget the 
time, or be heedless of the coals 
and candles. 

We are accustomed to think of 
Germans that they are a domestic 
people. The truth is, that of do- 
mesticities there is enough and to 
spare, but of domestic life, as we 
understand it, little or nothing. Be- 
yond eating, drinking, and sleeping 
under one roof, the sexes have little 
incommon. The woman is a slave 
of the ring; for the wife the baking 
and brewing, for the husband the 
cakes and ale; for her the toiling 
and spinning, for him the beer and 
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skittles; for her the sheep-walk of 
precedent and the stocking of 
virtue, for him the paradings and 
prancings ; for her the nippings and 
screwings, for him the pipings and 
dancings ; for her the dripping-jar 
and the meal-tub, for him stars and 
garters, and general gallooning, 
glitter, and sublimity. 

In a comic paper there appeared 
the other day, amongst advertise- 
ments for things required, but 
scarcely likely to be met with— 

‘ Wanted, a lady-help, with deft 
fingers, who can open oysters, peel 
walnuts and prawns, and make 
toast.’ 

Now what some English wag 
treats as an impossible production, 
German home-life offers wholesale 
to the spectator. The woman is 
there to pick the shrimps, shell the 
lobsters, and peel the potatoes, of 
her lord and master. What wonder, 
then, if he be lordly and masterful ? 
His creature comforts are materially 
increased, and his pocket spared by 
the excellent existing arrangements. 
The Hausfrau saves him a servant; 
indeed, she saves him unknown 
quantities, by her thrift and labour. 
She has an interest in the firm, such 
as no paid hireling could have; 
she is to the manner born, and 
knows life under no other aspect ; 
nor does she take it amiss that her 
sponsor swaggers and gambles 
with the surplus coin that has 
been retrenched by the cheese- 
parings and flint-skinnings that 
habitually exercise her frugal mind. 

After visits and finery (says Hazlitt) a 
married woman of the old school had 
nothing to do but to attend to her house- 
wifery. She had no other resource, no 
other sense of power than to harangue and 
lord it over her domestics. Modern book 
education supplies the place of the old- 
fashioned system of kitchen persecution 
and eloquence. A well-bred woman now 
seldom goes into the kitchen to look after 
servants. Formerly what was called ‘a 
good manager’ (‘she is a priceless Haus- 
Frau, writes Goethe of one of his fair 
friends to another), an exemplary mistress 
of a family did nothing but hunt them 
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from morning till night, from one year's 
end to another, without leaving them a 
moment’s rest, peace, or comfort. Now a 
servant is left to do her work without this 
suspicious tormenting interference and 
fault-finding at every step, and she does it 
all the better. A woman, from this habit, 
which at last became an uncontrollable 
passion, would scold her maids for fifty 
years together. Now the temptation to 
read the last new poem or novel, and the 
necessity of talking of it in the next com- 
pany she goes into, prevent her, and the 
benefit to all parties is incalculable.' 

That a woman should be her 
husband’s helpmeet as well as his 
housekeeper; that the noblest union 
is not one of supreme authority 
and abject submission; that the 
wife should ‘sway level to her 
husband’s heart ;’ that she is there, 
not only to sew on his shbirt- 
buttons and darn his socks, but 
also, if needs be, ‘to warn, to 
comfort, and command ;’ that her 
household motions may be light 
and free, a spirit yet a woman 
too; and that she may, if she be 
so willed, come ‘at the last to set 
herself to man, like perfect music 
unto noble words,’ is a view of 
marriage too heretical for any 
orthodox German lady to entertain. 
The subjection of woman dates 
from the Creation, and no new- 
fangledness shall obliterate the 
precedent of Paradise. 

I remember at an esthetic tea 
a quiet and outwardly insignificant 
little person being called upon by 
our host (her husband a German 
gentleman of ancient lineage) to 
produce some translations which she 
had made from one or other of the 
great poets. The verses were put 
into the hands of a certain Dr. 
R——, a man whose highest am- 
bition it was, mirabile dictu! to 


edge himself ‘any way’ into 
society. He was a person of 
assured standing and acknow- 


ledged merit, in his own particular 


' Hazlitt’s Tabdletalk. 
allow the superiority of new-fashioned over old-fashioned English servants.—En. 
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circle; known as a blind Conserva- 
tive, and as the recipient of several 
gold medals ‘fiir Kunstund Wissen- 
schaft,’ bestowed upon him by 
various appreciative potentates and 
powers for his exertions on their 
behalf. He was, nevertheless, only 
there on sufferance; to be tole- 
rated in consideration of pro- 
spective usefulness, and treated 
from that point of view, with a 
faint conciliatory show of shallow 
cordiality. He was as well behaved 
as the rest of the company, if his 
manners were not quite so easy 
as theirs; yet one felt vaguely 
that he was in, but not of, the 
‘world’ he aspired to frequent. 

The verses were read, and soon 
afterwards the influential editor 
left the room. A little stir of 
relief buzzed through the party; 
but an old Hausfrewnd taking their 
host by the arm, led him apart. 
‘You have committed a mistake, 
lieber Freund,’ he said. ‘ Your wife 
may have talents, but in your 
place, I would not allow her to 
have anything in common mit derer 
Art Leute (with that sort of 
people). They are only to be 
tolerated on account of their 
potential political usefulness.’ Of 
course, persons with a pedigree 
are blandly permitted in Germany, 
as ‘Royal and noble authors’ else- 
where are, to dabble feebly in litera- 
ture, and not to lose caste by the 
dabbling. It isamania like another. 
But there is a general assumption 
in the world that is peopled by 
generals’ wives and councillors’ 
spouses, that literary fame in a 
woman is, as Lord Macaulay says, 
‘A blemish, and a proof that the 
person who enjoys it is meanly 
born, and out of the pale of good 
society.’ 

A woman of declared ‘literary’ 
propensities must accept the fate 
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thrust, nolens volens, upon her, and 
sit patiently in that outer court of 
the Gentiles to which she is indis- 
criminately relegated together with 
Arcadians, Bohemians, boon com- 
panions, and inferior persons gene- 
rally. It is, of course, out of the 
question that she should be a good 
Hausfrau, or that what she has in 
the place of a mind can be given 
up to the minutize of the store- 
room and exigencies of the larder. 
The fiat has gone forth, and she 
must console herself with the 
thought that there is justice in 
heaven. In the present instance 
it will be observed that the lady 
was in no wise consulted as to her 
views or feelings on the matter, 
and it isto be hoped that the 
blank expressive silence which fell 
upon the company on this unex- 
pected revelation may, without the 
suggested marital coercion, have 
saved her from further follies of the 
kind. 

I have seen English gentlemen 


introduced, without due prepara- 
tion, into strictly German circles, 
made miserable for a whole even- 
ing, and finally driven to the verge 
of distraction, by the gentle per- 
sistent attentions of the ladies of the 


house. When he realises that he 
is being waited upon by these fair 
damsels, the Englishman jumps 
wildly and apologetically from his 
chair, stammers confused and bash- 
ful excuses, clutches the cups and 
platters out of the ministering 
angel’s hand, and subsides, red and 
ruffled, into his seat. He hopes it 
will not happen again; he devoutly 
trusts it isover. But, no; scarcely 
is his complexion recovering its 
normal hue, when another lovely 
being is ‘ staying him’ with apples, 
bringing him butter in a lordly 
dish, or offering sausages at his 
shrine. Again he bounces out of 
his seat like an india-rubber ball, 
again clutches convulsively, apolo- 
gises, confounds himself in horrible 
polyglot inarticulate excuses, and 
subsides exhausted into his chair. 
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He looks round and sees that all 
the other men are being waited 
upon ; he perceives that it is ‘the 
custom of the country ;’ that it pro- 
ceeds, not from the paucity of ser- 
vants, but from a plenitude of 
female devotion. If servants were 
wanting, then surely the men would 
wait upon the ladies. He tells him- 
self severely that when at Rome 
your behaviour should be of the 
strictest Roman type; he reminds 
himself that the first condition of 
good breeding is, that you should 
implicitly conform to the usages of 
the society in which you find your- 
self; he will submit; but when the 
third and most beautiful daughter 
of the house presents him with 
Haringsalat, his feelings are alto- 
gether too much for him, and en- 
tirely overcome his good resolutions. 
He goes through the same frantic 
formula again, with the secret im- 
pression that he is making a most 
abject fool of himself, plunges 
wildly and despairingly at the com- 
estibles, and subsides into a limp 
and melancholy condition. He is 
like a bull in a china-shop, the girls 
think, and they hold firmly to the 
family crockery and the best glass. 
‘They are dreadfully restless, die 
Englinder,’ said a young cousin to 
me; ‘see how quiet and well-be- 
haved our gentlemen are, and wait 
for their turn!’ This was all the 
poor chivalrous young Briton got 
for his pains. Pains! they were 
tortures, agonies. 

Elderly marriages are very rare 
in Germany, where a wholesome 
common-sense view of the relation- 
ship prevails, and designing elderly 
spinsters and dangerous elderly- 
juvenile bachelors are comparatively 
scarce in society. In Hungary, 
Roman Catholics and members of 
the Greek Church may marry at 
almost any age, males over fourteen, 
females over twelve; whereas Pro- 
testants may not marry until the 
respective ages of eighteen and 
fifteen. In Austria persons under 
twenty-four are minors, and must 
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have the consent of parents to enter 
the marriage state. In Bavaria 
the laws vary considerably with 
the districts; in one the limit of 
valid marriage has been fixed at 
fourteen and twelve; in another at 
eighteen and fourteen ; in a third 
at eighteen and fifteen. In Hesse 
Darmstadt the law of 1852 required 
that every man should have reached 
the age of twenty-five before he 
ventured on the rdéle of a Benedick ; 
but in 1868 the rule was modified, 
and marriage became legal at twenty- 
one years of age. Even when the 
legal age is attained, the consent of 
parents and guardians is indispens- 
able. Runaway matches are, there- 
fore, impossible, and much after 
misery is, no doubt, thus avoided ; 
but none the less, strange compli- 
cations, not here to be entered upon, 
sometimes arise. 

Reference has already been made 
to the extraordinary apathy that 
prevails in matters sanitary through- 
out the Fatherland. The same ob- 
tuseness obtains with regard to all 
that concerns health, well-being, 
and happiness, if under happiness 
we include that first condition of 
the NveENS SAA in corpore sano, Not 
only does the physical education of 
their women tend in the wrong 
direction, but all that influences and 
determines marriage confirms and 
adds to foregone blunders. 

In the upper classes marriage is 
determined, if not chiefly, yet per- 
haps decisively, by means. It is 
part of that peculiar prosaic, prac- 
tical (and yet how fatally unprac- 
tical) programme which seems the 
law of the modern German nature— 
that money, if in a family, shall not 
be allowed to go out of it. Hence, 


both in the case of gold and lands,” 


marriages and intermarriages go on 
generation after generation, the re- 
lationships growing ever nearer and 
hearer, more and more confused, 
and the results, as may be readily 
magined, ever more and more 
disastrous. In no other country 
does one meet with the same num- 
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ber of goitrous throats, scarred 
necks, spinal diseases, hip diseases, 
bad teeth, and generally defective 
bone-structure, as in Germany. 

No hesitation is felt in speaking 
openly on matters that one might, 
without hypocrisy, be justified in 
hiding under any available bushel. 
‘Who is that frightfully disfigured 
person ?? asked my neighbour, a 
brilliant young lieutenant of hus- 
sars, at a family dinner. ‘ Ich 
leide sehr an Skrofeln, said the 
young lady in question on the 
other side of me, speaking in the 
same level, unemotional tone that 
she might have used in asking 
me to pass the salt. Alas! she had 
no need to tell the terrible tale; 
but in a week, neither more nor 
less, she was engaged to the critical 
lieutenant (he was over head and 
ears in debt), who, though he had 
not been too delicate to sneer at her 
defects, was not slow to discover 
that the beaus yeux de sa cassette 
made up for a want of eyelashes, 
and that sixty thousand thalers co- 
vered a multitude of sins. 

In another family, where cousins 
had intermarried with cousins ap- 
parently since the Flood, the sole 
heir to a vast property was a deli- 
cate, spineless boy, a child whose 
bones had a cruel tendency to work 
through the skin, and so to slough 
away to the agony of the little suf- 
ferer. It was not possible that he 
should live, and when, after twelve 
years of terrible existence, death 
came, and mercifully set him free 
at last, the childless father, looking 
round, picked out another cousin; 
took her to wife, and lived to have 
three more children, whereof two 
were grievously afflicted in mind 
and body, but the third, a hectic 
boy, survived to inherit the estate. 

In another family, where the 
estates were considerable, and where 
the same immemorial marriage cus- 
toms between near relatives had 
obtained (uncles marry their nieces 
in Germany), the representatives at 
last dwindled down to five. The 
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son and heir blew his brains out ; 
the second daughter drowned her- 
self; the third daughter became a 
confirmed hypochondriac ; the se- 
cond son, tormented with a terrible 
complaint (Flechte), akin to the 
leprosy of the ancients, after wash- 
ing in all the waters that the wells 
of Germany afforded, unable to find, 
even in religion and good works, 
the consolation he sought, put an 
end to his miserable existence. Only 
the eldest daughter remained ; the 
estates went in the male line, and 
devolved upon a distant cousin, 
a mere ‘ Namensvetter,’ she said; 
but the old feeling prevailed: it 
was a pity to take her fortune away 
from the name, and when the Na- 
mensvetter proposed he was ac- 
cepted. Isaw her some years later ; 
she was a widow, with one idiot 
child. There seems to be a strange 


insensibility to all physical defects— 
to all the long train of terrible 
consequences that these grievous 
inherited maladies bring with them, 


where interested motives counsel a 
prudent shortness of sight. The 
geographical position of Germany 
has hitherto been a bar to any ap- 
preciable fusion of blood or mixture 
of races in her population ; the few 
French and English who find them- 
selves scttled in German towns are, 
for the most part, too poor to tempt 
the natives into matrimony (re- 
member that ‘caution’ of fifteen 
thousand thalers). 

In commercial towns, where there 
is more Verkehy, the money is chiefly 
in the hands of Jews ; and a German 
Jew is doubly bound to justify his 
origin. The money-bags will be 
kept inthefamily. Even in smaller 
towns and villages, it is not the 
custom, as with us, for the young 
people to seek their fortune at a 
distance. Heimweh, the mal du pays 
of the Swiss, overcomes the wan- 
derer who passes even into the next 
state (as from Devonshire into 
Cornwall), and a dozen droll reme- 
dies are prescribed by the old wives 
for this troublesome form of disease, 
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under the influence of which the 
sufferer not unfrequently takes to 
her bed, and seeks solace in gnawin 
an old crust (Weinekrust), which 
she has brought from the last loaf 
baked at home, and which is sup- 
posed to be an infallible remedy. 

The frightful goitres which one 
sees in the Tyrol, and which 
science attributes to drinking water 
that flows over Dolomitic rocks, 
and ignorance lays. at the door 
of snow-water, whilst the heavy 
weights the peasants carry on their 
heads are supposed by others to 
develop this hideous form of throat 
disease, are perhaps due quite as 
much to the fact of the goitrous 
marrying the goitrous, gazing upon 
the goitrous, and living in a 
goitrous atmosphere from time im- 
memorial, as to any other remote 
causes assigned by science. It is 
no blemish or defect to eyes that 
are used to it; the man or girl 
who leaves the village will return 
to settle there, and marry the lover 
left behind, and so the ghastly 
disease is perpetuated, and general 
complacency prevails. 

The same may be said with re- 
gard to the awfully afflicted crétins, 
who startle and horrify one in all 
these mountain villages. Where 
nature is so beautiful and grand 
the shock is almost unendurable 
when the eye falls on a row, say, of 
three or four of these blurred, de- 
formed and degraded specimens of 
humanity sitting ranged upon a 
wall, their gnome-like figures, un- 
gainly limbs, and awfully imbecile 
countenances striking dismay into 
your very soul; deficient as they 
are in understanding, they yet 
know how to beg; and will slip 
down from the wali with a weird 
agility for which you had not 
given them credit, and come 
clamouring round the carriage with 
hideous gibberings and ghastly in- 
articulate utterances. The first 
time such a sight presented itself 
to me, I turned away with a sense 
of sickening disgust. ‘Fie!’ said 
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a pretty German friend ; ‘ have they 
not as much right to God’s dear 
sunshine as we?’ The words were 
so gentle that for a moment I felt 
abashed; but the next common 
sense rejected the soft optimism. 
lt was false sentiment after all; for 
the unhappy loathly creatures could 
have enjoyed ‘ God’s dear sunshine ’ 
just as well where they would not 
have outraged that reverence for 
the image of the Maker which 
causes us all instinctively to turn 
away from an animal out of which 
the god-like, the divine, has so 
awfully and so mysteriously dis- 
appeared. It seemed to me that 
the police, who were employed in 
coercing us as to our Piisse and 
Scheine, would have been far better 
and more practically engaged if 
they had taken the helpless hideous 
gang of moppers and mowers 
under their charge, and conducted 
them to a place of safety remote 
from the king’s highway. But 
such afflicted beings are a consider- 
able source of income to their 
parents and guardians. A hasty 
impulse causes the traveller to 
plunge into his pocket for coin: a 
false benevolence, a sense of the 
awful infinite chasm between them 
and their surroundings, makes his 
strength and health and wan- 
dering so many reproaches to him; 
again, the desire to get rid of this 
awful blot on so fair a creation, an 
uneasiness at their very presence, 
produces willing specie from the 
depth of his garments: unless in- 
deed he be of the placid frame of 
my pretty Bertha, who wished 
them to enjoy ‘God’s dear sun- 
shine,’ but did not further that in- 
expensive entertainment by any 
reckless profusion of coin. 

Nor is it remarkable (though 
science disputes the influence of 
such painful phenomena on coming 
generations), that, with the sight of 
these poor afflicted beings ever before 
their eyes, and the knowledge that 
they are fertile sources of gain to 
their families, the inhabitants of 
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these regions are equal to the 
occasion, and that the race does not 
die out nor the supply fail. 

Let us return to the sheepfold of 
ordinary home life. 

After a year’s matrimony comes 
the customary baby. 

A German baby is a piteous 
object; it is pinioned and bound 
up, like a mummy,in yards of 
bandages, which are unfolded once 
(at the outside twice) a day; it is 
never ‘bathed,’ but I suppose is 
sometimes washed after some 
occult manner. Its head is never 
touched with soap and water until 
it is eight or ten months old; 
when the thick skull-cap of en- 
crusted dirt that it has by that 
time obtained is removed by the 
application of various unguents. 

Many German ladies have 
assured me that the fine heads 
of hair one sees in Germany are 
entirely owing to this unsavoury 
skull-cap. When, having some 
juvenile relatives staying with me, 
I insisted on their being ‘tubbed,’ 
all my female friends were shocked 
at my ignorance and wilfulness, 
and assured me that it was entirely 
owing to our barbaric bath system 
that the King of Hanover had lost 
his sight. ‘My friends, we are 
not all blind,’ I said; and then 
they were silenced, if not con- 
vinced. 

To this terrible system of bandag- 
ing and carrying the child in a pe- 
culiar fashion wrapped in a mantle, 
that is partly slung round the hips 
of the bearer, something after the 
fashion prevailing amongst Indian 
squaws, may be attributed in a 
great degree the number of curved 
spines, crooked shoulders, and ab- 
normal developments we meet with 
in Germany. Yet, strange to say, 
‘rickets,’ a disease only known 
with us amongst the poor, who can- 
not afford thetime themselves, or pay 
others to nurse their children pro- 
perly, goes by the name of the 
Englische Krankheit. 

The baby being born and swathed 
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up, now gets a huge peasant girl 
in loco parentis. A. mummy is not 
a thing to fondle, nor is a little stiff 
bundle of humanity (which you 
might stand up on end in the corner 
of the room without detriment to 
its sumptuary arrangements) an 
object on which to lavish caresses. 

Thus the young mother is scarce- 
ly a mother at all, the maternal 
functions being delegated to an- 
other. The baby does not lie on the 
floor or crawl to the hearth-rug, 
crowing and kicking and curling 
its pink toes, trampling with its 
chubby legs, and fighting with its 
mottled arms, ‘as one that beateth 
the air.’ It does not swarm up and 
about its mother’s neck and bosom, 
finding its little life and all its tiny 
pleasures in her arms; it does not 
fall at length into a slumber of rosy 
repletion, and with its mouth open 
snoosily satisfied, rejoice its mo- 
ther’s eyes for the beautiful little 
animal that it is. 

No, it is out walking, tied toa 
feather bed, and accompanied by a 
tall soldier, the father of its poor 
little foster brother or sister, which 
is to grow up as it can. It comes 
in presently and is taken to its 
mamma to kiss; but its rea! mother, 
the mother that fosters and feeds it, 
soon carries it away again, and re- 
sumes all the privileges of true 
maternity for the rest of the day. 
The lady might as well be its aunt. 
‘Only that, and nothing more.’ 

We have already elanced at the 
lives of the little men and women 
that we have seen trotting to and 
fro between home and school. The 
charming institution ofa ‘ nursery,’ 
as we understand it, is scarcely 
known in Germany ; certainly.only 
known in the houses of the very 
rich. The children eat and drink in 
the common Wohnstube and swarm 
generally over the premises in their 
hours of freedom. There will, per- 
haps, be a dull and dismal apart- 
ment, called the Kinderstube, whi- 
ther the stalwart Amme will retire 
to dangle-cub the last hope of the 
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Katzekopfs ; but all the comfortable 
nursery arrangements so dear to the 
heart of the British matron, the un. 
flinching tubbings and scrubbings, 
and systematic “undeviating regu. 
larity of all that can contribute to 
the comfort and cleanliness of child. 
life, are not to be thought of. 

To the ordinary English mind, 
the idea of the Hausmutter is such 
as the charming German wood en. 
gravings so pleasantly convey. Ii 
is in this humble demestic attitude 
that the poets and painters of the 
Fatherland have sent her out into 
the world; as Schiller has repre. 
sented her sitting amidst her sturdy 
Knaben und Médchen, spinning 
and winning, filling and will. 
ing, with presses o’erflowing and 
stores ever-growing; the house. 
mother, a humble Western replica of 
Solomon’s great Oriental picture. 
It is very right and wise that she 
should be thus depicted. The artis. 
tic spirit has seized the quaint 
homeliness, the pleasant busy-ness, 
the simple poetry, and wholesome 
prose of her existence. But who 
knows anything of the middle or 
upper class mothers of Germany? 
We have glanced in pity rather 
than in blame at the inability of 
most mothers to undertake the pri- 
mary duty of maternity; but are not 
the duties which, instead of lasting 
over a few months, extend over 
long years, patiently and punctu- 
ally performed by them? I have 
often gazed with wistful eyes at the 
plain plodding pathetic patience of 
such mothers. Maternal pelicans 
prevail largely all over the world; 
but the German mother does not 
only pluck the feathers from her 
breast, and stand an emblem of 
bleeding maternal piety before us. 
She does more. She—I know no 
other phrase that expresses what I 
mean—she ‘ effaces’ herself. 

She loses vanity, self-care, and 
all feminine weaknesses, for the 
sake of her offspring. The money 
saved does not go to buy her deli- 
cate laces wherewith to soften the 
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cruel lines that time has drawn 
about her neck and brows; it is 
spent in fresh ball-dresses for her 
girls. No charming elderly co- 
quetries make her picturesque or 
graceful. Bertha and Jertha want 
new hats; her gown is ill cut, her 
shoes are appalling, her trimmings 
are disastrous; she is altogether 
dowdy, dingy, and ‘ common ’-look- 
ing, for the young people must 
have their day, and the general’s 
temper is so short, she dare not 
ask him for more money ; and, as 
for her, what does it matter? Who 
will look at her, or care what she 
wears? And in the same enduring 
mood she sits in ungraceful gar- 
ments long hours at balls, or tramps 
after her offspring at picnics, bound 
ever to keep the betrothed vigi- 
lantly in her eye, knowing no rest, 
and expecting no thanks. Indeed, 
it is this simple unconscious selfish- 
ness that gives her a glory not other- 
wise her own, and makes the heart 
warm towards her plain hard face. 

Such persevering, scrupulous 
economy commands our respect 
and admiration. A loving wife 
will bear her part cheerfully so long 
as the heat and the burden of the 
day be equally borne. No true 
woman will lament over the dinner 
of herbs so long as the love be 
there. But where the sacrifices 
are all on one side, and the indul- 
gences all on the other; when the 
man presents a splendid front to 
the world, and the woman drudges 
away her days in sordid details, the 
spectator is apt to be wroth at the 
injustice of her situation, and to 
let his indignation vex him as a 
thing that is raw. For the coun- 
try that invented the Ewiguweibliche, 
this narrow view of ‘ woman’s 
sphere’ is, to say the least of it, a 
httle paltry ; and the quixotic spec- 
tator would prefer less magniloquent 
words, and more liberal deeds, in 
the place of them 

It has been made a matter of 
reproach to German women that 
they are, outside of their own per- 
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sonal affairs, incapable of enthu- 
siasm. That they are capable of 
little ejaculatory shrieks and spas- 
modic adjectives is conceded, and 
how should more be expected or 
required of them? Ground down 
by sordid details, living as though 
perennial war-prices were an un- 
alterable condition of things; in- 
spired by that dreary ‘ carefulness 
about many things’ that seems to 
her the normal law of her being, 
how should the oppressed Hausfrau 
be very enthusiastic on large out- 
side questions? And when you 
add famine prices to those of war, 
increased, and ever-increasing tax- 
ation, higher house rent, nipping 
economies, is itany wonder if the iron 
of the res angysta domi enters into 
her soul, causing it to cleave to the 
dust, and her body to the ground ? 
Every item of household expendi- 
ture is reckoned by the husband at 
its minimum cost, and no margin 
is left for the little feminine fleshly 
weaknesses in the matter of humble 
charities or modest finery. He 
knows so well the cost of every- 
thing, reckoning it at its cheapest, 
that she cannot (despite her culi- 
nary abilities) ‘cook’ her poor little 
household accounts. Is this a state 
of things likely to take a woman 
out of herself, and make her en- 
thusiastic for the glory of the 
Fatherland? She has given un- 
complainingly her husband, her 
sons, her brothers; and she has her 
reward in a united Germany, in 
gaps in the family circle, and black 
gowns on the family clothes-pegs. 
She trembles at wars and rumours 
of wars; what is material in her, 
shrinks from further and crueller 
economies ; what is spiritual trem- 
bles at the thought of fresh sacri- 
fice, and weeps—weeps tears of 
blood, it may be, remembering past 
bereavements. 

Yet, should you venture to let 
your pity become vocal, she will fly 
at your throat, true woman as she 
is, hug her chains the tighter, and 
call upon you loudly to witness the 
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rapture of those huggings. You 
will be in the usual enviable posi- 
tion of the unwary sympathiser 
who enters into matrimonial differ- 
ences. The couple will re-appear 
shortly enlaced lovingly in inter- 
twining arms, and politely ignore 
your existence. Such is gratitude ; 
but I, who love those gentle Ger- 
man ladies, will not heed their cold 
look, if my words may haply, against 
their will, dothemservice. ‘ Entre 
Yarbre et l’écorce ne mettez pas 
le doigt !’ 

German physicians will tell you, 
with jeremiads prolonged and sonor- 
ous, that the women of their country 
—the women of the upper classes 
that is—are totally unfitted for the 
fatigues and duties of maternity. 
By inheritance, by education, by 
prejudice, by continued intermar- 
riages, by defective diet, poor 
nourishment, horror of exercise, 
hatred of fresh air and cold water, 
the German lady has persistently 
enervated herself from generation 
to generation. ‘ Look at our pret- 


tiest girls,’ cried an eminent phy- 
sician to me; ‘they are like those 
flowers that bloom their brief hour 
and fade, and fall, to make room for 
fresh blossoms, who, in turn, will 


bloom, fade, and fallalso. They are 
all bleichsiichtig ; they cannot fulfil 
the functions that nature intended 
every mother should fulfil—not one 
here or there, but all; they have 
no constitution, no stamina, no 
nerve, no physique, no race.’ The 
type is indistinct and blurred, 
marred by certain constitutional de- 
fects that you point out to them in 
vain; there is a want of lime de- 
posit in the bone system, hence the 
terrible teeth that mark a German 
woman’s nationality nine times out 
of ten. Howcan they have ‘ pluck’ 
and nerve, and sound firm flesh, 
strong muscle and healthy bone, if 
they have no fresh air, no regular 
exercise, no proper nourishment, 
and, aboveall, no desire to change, 
alter, or amend the order of 
their unhealthy lives? For with 
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them the question of reform in 
matters hygienic principally lies; 
but they turn a deaf ear to warning, 
think they are more comfortable as 
they are, and don’t disguise the 
impatience they feel at our profes- 
sional pratings. 

‘But perhaps it doesn’t matter 
so very much, apart from individual 
comfort; for look at your men, what 
a stalwart race they are.’ 

‘That is true; the man’s educa- 
tion helps him over the stumbling. 
block of inherited maladies; he 
nourishes himself well, lives in the 
open air, and assimilates his food. 
For the rest, a man’s neck and 
shoulders are not bared; and if he 
loses his teeth, provident nature 
hides the gaps by an opportune 
moustache. No!’ cried the hope- 
less Reformer, ‘if ever Reform be 
feasible, it will be feasible only 
through German women them- 
selves, and no German woman will 
ever see it, and to no other woman 
would they for a moment consent 
to listen !’ 

I shall be asked, are German 
women never pretty, then ? 

German girls are often charm- 
ingly pretty, with dazzling com. 
plexions, abundant beautiful hair, 
and clear, lovely eyes; but the 
splendid matron, the sound, healthy, 
well-developed woman, who has 
lost no grain of beauty and gained 
a certain magnificent maturity, such 
as we see daily, with daughters who 
might well be her younger sisters, 
of such women the Fatherland has 
few specimens to show. 

The ‘pale unripened beauties of 
the North’ do not ripen ; they fade. 
‘The style is the man,’ says 
Buffon ; and what style is to litera- 
ture, taste to dress, and refinement 
to manners, distinction is to beauty. 
There must be a certain line, certain 
proportion, a healthy development, 
a harmony, grace and strength, 
before we can acknowledge that a 
greater than the mere passing pretti- 
ness of youth, freshness, and good 
looks is there. 
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Polish, Hungarian, and Austrian 
women, whom we in a general in- 
conclusive way are apt to class as 
Germans, are ‘beautiful exceed- 
ingly’ ; but here we come upon an- 
other race, or rather such a fusion 
of other races as may help to con- 
tribute to the charming result. 
Polish ladies have a special vivid, 
delicate, spirited, haunting loveli- 
ness, with grace, distinction, and 
elegance in their limbs and features 
that is all their own; you cannot 
call them fragile, but they are of so 
fine a fibre, and so delicate a colour- 
ing, that they only just escape that 
apprehension. Of Polish and 
Hungarian pur sang there is little 
to be found; women of the latter 
race are of a more robust and sub- 
stantial build, with dark hair and 
complexion, fine flashing eyes, and 
pronounced type ; and who that re- 
members the women of Linz and 
Vienna willrefase thema first prize ? 
They possess a special beauty of 
their own, a beauty which is rare 
in even the loveliest Englishwoman ; 
rare indeed and exceptional every- 
where else; a beauty that the artist 
eye appreciates with a feeling of 
delight. They have the most deli- 
cately articulated joints of any 
woman inthe world. The juncture 
of the hand and wrist, of foot and 
ankle, of the nugue with the back 
and shoulders, is what our neigh- 
bours would call ‘adorable.’ But, 
alas that it should be so! the full 
gracious figures—types at once of 
strength and elegance, the supple, 
slender waists, the dainty little 
wrists and hands, become all too 
soon hopelessly fat, from the persis- 
tent idleness and luxury of the 
nerveless unoccupied lives of these 
graceful ladies. 

But marriage, interesting as it 
may be from a personal point of 
View, means more than this. It 
means, from the politico-economical 
standpoint, population, and Malthus 
notwithstanding, within certain 
limits, national prosperity. We 
have seen the lets and hindrances, 
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the just causes and impediments, 
that makes marriage in Germany a 
matter of difficulty; these are so 
manifold and multiform that it has 
become a jesting habit of speech 
to say, before the knot can be tied, 
aman must produce not only his 
baptism and confirmation Scheine 
but vaccination, chicken-pox, nettle- 
rash, and every other sort of certi- 
ficate, to prove that he has passed 
through those unavoidable forms of 
infantile suffering to which even 
sturdy German flesh is heir. In 
fact, the restrictions laid upon the 
holy estate are as numerous as 
though it were a state of vice, rather 
than a state of virtue. 

The latest statistics tell us, that 
marriage, which is reckoned at 
thirty-nine per cent. in England, 
and at thirty per cent. in Ireland, 
only reaches nineteen per cent. in 
Germany, and some uneasiness is 
felt in the Fatherland at the mani- 
fest signs of a decreasing popu- 
lation. 

The subject is one to claim the 
gravest consideration of her busy 
legislators. The hatred of com- 
pulsory conscription, a hatred which 
the late wars have now and again 
fanned almost into frenzy, produces 
a serious efflux of population. 
Hans Michel turns restive, escapes 
to convenient neutral ground, 
evades conscription, and in America 
or Australia is free to marry, to 
become a house-father and pros- 
perous citizen. The returns of the 
last census show that, in Prussia 
proper, the decrease of population 
is little short of alarming. 

Between 1861-64 there was 
an increase of 8,409; but between 
1864-67 there was a decrease of 
12,922, and between 1867-71 of 
56,440. Allowing for the loss of 
life in the last two wars, and for 
the Prussian soldiers quartered in 
France at the time of the census, 
the loss of population in ten years 
amounts to 52,000. And as these 
figures are derived from authentic 
German sources, it is only fair to 
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presume that they are, approxi- 
mately, correct. 

Having witnessed the obstructive 
regulations restricting persons from 
entering upon the married state, a 
certain blank wonder falls on the 
mind of the outsider, when he 
recognises, on the other hand, the 
fact that the knot, so difficult to 
tie, can be loosed with extra- 
ordinary ease. The bonds that 
required fifteen thousand thalers 
before they could be recognised as 
authentic, the chains that called for 
such assiduity in forging, are slipped 
with the calmest and most careless 
ease, should any motive sufficiently 
strong arise to suggest the desira- 
bility of such slippings. There 
need be nothing very scandalous or 
exceptional in thecase. Alexander 
unsheaths his sword ; ‘ Our tempers 
are incompatible,’ he says; a swirl, 
a swing, and a slash, and the 
Gordian knot is severed. Adelheid 
discovers an elective affinity with 
the sympathetic soul of her hus- 
band’s Jugendfreund, whose man- 
ners and moustache are more con- 
genial to her fastidious sensibilities 
than those of her lawful spouse. 
‘Bring the fateful scissors,’ she 
sighs faintly, to the three old imme- 
morial ladies in waiting; snip, snap, 
the uncongenial bonds are severed 
in a second! The matter creates 
gossip or rather confirms it, but can 
scarcely be said to provoke scandal ; 
it is less than a nine days’ wonder, 
indeed, it is no wonder at all, and 
a lenient society prudently abstains 
from judgment. It is said that 
divorce is now-a-days looked at 
askance from high places: the official 
tone of the Prussian Court being 
ostentatiously correct on matters 
domestic (witness the now historic 
‘Dear Augusta’ telegrams); but 
the elasticity of German views on 
such points is not likely to be 
materially affected by a stern mas- 
querade in the interests of morality, 
and socially the parties concerned 
suffer no injury whatever. 

We have glanced in a former 
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chapter at the extraordinary licence 
that illustrates German ‘society of 
an earlier epoch. The histories 
and biographies of that and sub- 
sequent times are filled with un- 
edifying examples; we see a King 
of Prussia with four ‘legal’ spouses, 
a preposterous formula of appro- 
bation and consent being wrung 
from each retiring lady in turn. 
Royal and Serene persons present a 
no more dignified aspect in matters 
matrimonial than the courtiers, 
statesmen, and whole cluster of 
irritable geniuses by whom they are 
surrounded. The husband faithful 
to one wife, and the wife faithful 
to one husband, are the exceptions, 
not the rule; no scruple was felt 
by an ‘incompatible ’ pair in speak- 
ing freely of the desirability of a dis- 
solution of partnership. Why they 
should have gone through succes- 
sive marriage ceremonies is the chief 
mystery; but the honourable thing 
was to confide your penchant to 
the wife or husband of your bosom, 
receive his’ or her confidence in 
return, exchange benisons, and go 
on the flowery way of freedom 
rejoicing. The mark of such morals 
is stamped plainly on the very 
front of German society. The mat- 
ter is generally felt to be one that 
concerns only the chief actors in it. 
You do not’ meddle when a man 
buys a house, lets a farm, changes 
his banker, or dissolves partner- 
ship; a sociable acceptance of ac- 
complished facts, an abstention from 
any unnecessarily severe criticism, 
a stretching out of the elastic mantle 
of charity, which covereth a multi- 
tude of sins, is supposed to be the 
appropriate tone. Any other would 
savour of superfluous and malig- 
nant hypocrisy. You are not to 
judge, lest your turn come to be 
judged also; be cautious how you 
throw the invidious stone ; besides, 
why disturb the merriment in hall, 
and dash the general beard-waggings 
by your stilted niceties of objec: 
tion? Toleration is our first duty 
to our neighbour, and to aficher 
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such super-squeamishness is simply 
to sin against good-fellowship. The 
mantle of Cato has fallen in vain on 
your censorious shoulders, and ‘ pri- 
vate judgment’ cannot be allowed to 
meddle with private matters. 

To persons who have lived long 
in Germany, the examples of spouses 
who have dissolved their union, 
and after years of estrangement 
have been remarried, cannot be 
altogether unfamiliar. The writer 
remembers a case of two brothers 
marrying two sisters (they were 
from the German provinces of Rus- 
sia) changing partners, and on 
death removing one of the hus- 
bands and one of the wives, the 
original pair (now widowed) were 
for the second time united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. It is quite 
true that the case was exceptional, 
but it was told with infinite cackling 
delight and amusement by an ad- 
miring circle of indulgent friends. 

In the family of the writer a 
great-uncle seemed to have reached 
the acme of skilled practice in this 
matter of the dissolution of matri- 
mony. He sat down every evening 
of his life to play a rubber of whist 
with his three divorced wives ; they 
‘eut for partners, shuffled, and 
talked of tricks and honours’ with 
all the gay philosophy of folks for 
whom words had no meaning, and 
facts no moral. No one bore ani- 
mosity to anybody else; the three 
ladies had all tried their hand at 
it, but they had held bad cards; 
the luck was against them, and 
they each successively threw up the 
game and awoke to the conviction 
that their terrible old general (he 
was a Waterloo man) was much 
more practicable as a partner at 
the card-table than as a companion 
for life. It was merely a matter of 
mutual accommodation; there was 
no ill-will and no resentment; the 
arrangement was conducted in the 
most business-like and least 
emotional manner imaginable, and 
the result proved to be eminently 
satisfactory to all parties. 
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The subject of marriage cannot 
be dismissed without a brief glance 
at that supreme sham called the 
‘morganatic’ marriage—a miser- 
able shuffling compromise, sup- 
posed to have been invented for 
the preservation of youthful royal- 
ties from matrimonial indiscretions. 
Nine times out of ten a morganatic 
marriage means the left-handed in- 
fatuation of a grand-duke for a 
ballet-dancer, but not always; and 
the English mind is apt to feel in- 
tense disgust when an English duke’s 
danghter marries a small Serenity, 
and is not allowed to go to court 
in her husband’s name. Nor can 
we admire the position, when a re- 
mote prince of the blood, marrying 
a lady of most ancient lineage, 
brings the ‘bar sinister’ into the 
coat of arms of his children. No 
matter that the mother was noble ; 
she ought to have been royal; 
fidelity, purity, and truth avail 
nothing, her children cannot in- 
herit their father’s styles and titles ; 
other titles and styles must be in- 
vented for them. According to the 
gospel of heralds’ offices, and the 
jargon of ceremonials, they are not 
officially recognisable. Neither is 
it a very pleasant spectacle when a 
poor young princelet, insignificant 
among insignificancies, marrying 
modestly, with his only available 
hand, the maiden of his choice, is 
snatched from the hearth that was 
bright, and the home that was 
vocal with shrill piping trebles, to 
give the legal dexter palm to the 
princess fate imposes on his obscure 
royalty. The sinister union is at 
an end; it is in vain that the 
illegal left hand is bedewed with 
loving faithful tears, and clasped 
with close clinging kisses; he 
waves it in the wild despair of 
final farewell, and the curtain falls 
on the poor little domestic drama, 
to rise on one where only right 
hands count, and hearts are not 
included in the bargain. 


END OF ‘GERMAN HOME LIFE.’ 
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By Francis Wittram Newman. 


‘T\URING a happy period of 

more than fourscore years,’ 
says the historian Gibbon, ‘the 
public administration [of the Roman 
Empire] was conducted by the 
virtues and abilities of Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the two An- 
tonines.’ This remarkable series 
of eminent administrators is gene- 
rally suggested to a reader’s mind, 
if ‘the Good Emperors’ be alluded 
to; but most persons will account 
Augustus Cesar eminently good, 
as also Vespasian. To give pro- 
minence to the true causesof Roman 
weakness, and show that merely 
good administration could not save 
the empire from rapid decay, I 
purpose fully to analyze the two 
first reigns before passing beyond. 
They will show the secret springs 
and germs of all that follow. 

Let us omit those deeds of the 
youthful Augustus—then Octavi- 
anus Cwsar—which were most 
bitterly censured by antiquity. If 
the facts are truly represented, yet 
we cannot blame his exasperation 
at the assassination of Caius Julius, 
his adopted father, over whose death 
even Cicero fiercely gloated. In 
every case his juvenile career is 
wonderful. Wholly inexperienced, 
delicate in health, and surrounded 
by unscrupulous men, who were ac- 
customed to prompt military action 
in cutting civil knots, he deals with 
them alternately in war, in peace, 
and in treaties, with no superiority 
of military force, yet never makes 
a single false move. By Marcus 
Antonius’s monstrous follies, he is 
prodigiously aided; he suffers at 
most two naval defeats from Sextus 
Pompeius, yet by his friend 
Agrippa’s talents is even in that 
war victorious. Fourteen years 
after his great-uncle’s death he is left 


the acknowledged chief ofthe Roman 
world at the early age of thirty- 
three. He then had the arduous task 
of readjusting the whole machine 
of state, so that in future it might 
work without convulsion under new 
and constitutional relations towards 
a single permanent head. The 
death of Caius Julius warned him 
that the Romans would not endure 
an oriental king. The very word 
Rex suggested to them despotism 
and tyranny. Studying to legiti- 
mate his position by the forms of 
the Republic and by the sanction 
of the Senate, he solved his problem 
with skill so successful as to dazzle 
alike his contemporaries and later 
ages. The relief to the empire 
from internal peace, after nearly 
thirty years’ civil war doubtfully in- 
termitted, was so great as to win 
for him unmeasured panegyric, and 
exaggerate the positive merits of 
his rule: into which, the more 
closely one looks, the graver appear 
the weaknesses and the errors. 

In the first place, it must be re- 
marked that he was far too anxious 
for popularity with Roman citizens 
to keep any due control upon the 
licence of oppression, which Ro- 
mans, especially Roman officers, 
used in the provinces. Under the 
Republic the licence was notorious. 
The Senators were oppressive by 
accepting heavy fees for false judg- 
ments, privileges, or extortions, 
partly under pretence of the public 
service, partly as hush-money for 
exemption from false charges. The 
Knights oppressed as farmers of the 
taxes, often getting military force 
from the governor to aid in exac- 
tions. The soldiers oppressed by 
simple terror of the sword. Au- 
gustus made no change which 
should fundamentally remove and 
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prevent any of these three dire mis- 
chiefs. Of the misconduct of 
individual soldiers the Emperor 
would rarely hear anything; but 
how great was their licence we 
may judge by the frightful case 
of the British queen, Boadicea, a 
little later. She rebelled against 
Rome because her daughters were 
violated by Roman soldiers, and 
she herself was scourged—probably 
for trying to save them. The 
almost continuous war—chiefly civil 
—for thirty years before Augustus 
became monarch, and the ruthless 
murders of noble Romans in cold 
blood, cannot have allowed that 
generation to rise at all above the 
level of Lucius Sulla’s contempo- 
raries. We may therefore be cer- 
tain that nothing short of stern 
and resolute justice at Rome could 
save the unharmed and helpless 
provinces from the Roman gover- 
nors and farmers of the revenue 
then, any more than under the Re- 
public. But Augustus bad nothing 
of stern and resolute justice in him. 
We may believe that Dion is right 
and Suetonius is wrong concerning 
his early career, and that from the 
beginning he abhorred proscription 
and murder; though, as Maria 
Theresa in the partition of Poland, 
he accepted the advantage of crimes 
which he could not prevent. But 
the higher his star rose, the more 
did he covet Roman popularity, 
alike with the people and with the 
Senate. He knew that his great 
uncle, Caius Julius, had risen en- 
tirely on his magnificent shows, so 
he resolved to captivate the people 
by shows still more magniticent ; 
and to the Senate, whose co-opera- 
tion he urgently needed to impart 
a constitutional exterior to his rule, 
he was most anxious to exhibit 
himself as a mild, tolerant, and 
benign prince. In nearly all his- 
tory we know that the despotic 
satraps in a great empire can only 
be prevented from tyranny by the 
stern severity of a higher despot. 
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In Persia, ancient or modern, in 
Turkey again, it is not a gentle or 
well-intentioned sovereign, but one 
sternly just, and even capable of 
cruel retaliations, who best consults 
the welfare of the subject people. 
Our own Alfred is praised for 
bridling his officers by summary 
severity, not by civil law. Dion 
(liv. 21) gives in detail a very re- 
markable story, which shows how 
slow and reluctant Augustus was 
to punish a provincial governor 
appointed by himself. He had made 
a certain Licinius—who was of 
Gallic birth, and first a slave, then 
a freedman in Cwsar’s house—a 
governor in Gallia. This man, not 
satisfied with ordinary exactions, 
impudently decreed that the year 
had fourteen months, and levied 
fourteen tributes instead of twelve. 
The Gauls complained; Augustus 
avowed sympathy, and partial dis- 
belief. He came himself to the 
province, —to examine into the facts, 
we must suppose. But Licinius 
showed his treasures in gold and 
silver, and declared that he had 
amassed them for Augustus, in 
order to weaken the province and 
hinder its rebelling. The Emperor 
took the treasure, and the rogue 
escaped without further punish- 
ment. 

After the dreadful revolt, which 
reached from Illyria to the Black 
Sea, and threatened Italy with in- 
vasion, Baton, the Dalmatian leader, 
to whom, for special mercy to an 
intercepted Roman army, Tiberius 
had given honourable terms, was 
asked publicly by Tiberius why 
they had revolted, and persevered 
so obstinately in war. He boldly 
replied: ‘Blame yourselves for it. 
To guard your herds you send, not 
dogs nor graziers, but wolves.’ 
Such were the governors, not 
brought to those provinces by lot 
from the Senate, but selected for 
them by Augustus. Yet it is pos- 
sible that he had little choice; all 
the military men may have been 
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equally hard, and softer men might 
have fared as did Varus in Ger- 
many. 

The cardinal mischief lay in rapid 
conquests and annexations. The 
praise of moderation awarded to 
Augustus by Tacitus and Sueto- 
nius has been wonderfully re-echoed 
by the moderns, even Gibbon and 
Sismondi! being carried away. by 
the delusion. The area, peopled by 
brave and stubborn nations, which 
this prince added to the empire, was 
enormous; and his ambition aimed 
at yet more, which, diverted by in- 
surrections, or compelled by de- 
feats, he reluctantly abandoned. He 
planned to conquer Britain (excited 
to the scheme, says Dion, by the 
example of his adopted father the 
Dictator Cesar), but was twice 
arrested by rebellion in the Alps 
and Pyrenees. He sent expeditions 
against Arabia Felix and Ethiopia, 
with miserable result. He tempo- 
rarily pushed his conquests in Ger- 
many up to the Elbe, but by Ar- 
minius’s insurrection three legions 
under Varus were destroyed, and 
the Roman frontier driven back to 
the Rhine. This great and critical 
event, which the Germans have 
been recently celebrating, is hard 
to parallel in history ; but an acute 
friend of mine compares it to the 
destruction of the English army 
in Affghanistin. Tiberius Cesar, 
like our Generals Nott and Pollock, 
was sent, not to reconquer, but to 
inspire terror; to show that Ro- 
mans were still superior to Ger- 
mans, and could not only repel, but 
invade. Augustus, for the first 
time, and nearly at the end of his 
life, learnt the vanity of coveting 
extended territory. In fact, his 
mumerous wars, says Velleius, 
‘fatigue the writer.’ 

To borrow names from modern 
geography, he conquered Egypt, 
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Bulgaria, Roumelia, Servia, Bosnia, 
Illyria, with Dalmatia, Slavonia, 
Corinthia, Styria, Austria, all Swit- 
zerland, Bavaria up to the Danube, 
and the north coast of Spain with 
the Pyrenees, besides completing 
the conquest of France, with Bel- 
gium and Holland. M. Crassus 
(grandson of the Crassus who is 
infamous for his lawless, self-willed, 
and calamitous war against the 
Parthians), when Governor of Mace- 
donia, conquered for Augustus Rou- 
melia and Bulgaria, and first brought 
the empire into collision with the 
Sarmatians or roving people, name- 
ly, with the tribe called Bastarney, 
who had crossed the Danube into 
Bulgaria. Through inexperience, 
the Romans were quite unaware 
that small nations of industrious 
agriculturists on the frontier of 
the empire were their most valuable 
friends, and, if maintained in free- 
dom, would serve as a shield and 
buffer against the roving nations, 
who were incapable of being at- 
tackedor pursued; therefore, to push 
the frontier up to meet them was 
an insane policy. Yet to nourish 
the strength and spirit of the 
mountaineers and agriculturists 
could not occur to any Roman as 
wisdom, while the provincials were 
kept unarmed, spiritless, and en- 
slaved—the only form of rule which 
Romans understood. Crassus tried 
to maintain his conquests by the 
characteristic Roman cruelty of 
cutting off men’s right hands; a 
policy pursued by Scipio Aimilia- 
nus and others in Spain. No doubt 
it inspired terror effectually, yet 
also intensified hatred. The wild 
and brave mountain population, 
subdued by the generals of Augus- 
tus in some twenty years by violent 
and bloody struggles, could only be 
held down by violence. Hence 
great standing armies were needed, 


1 Not that Sismondi praises the moderation. 


Valuable writer as he is, he wants 


calm judgment. He strangely despises the Emperors for not conquering Germany, and 
says that the Republic would have done it. Where would he have had conquest stop ? 
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and resolute, severe commanders, 
called Governors of the provinces. 
Naturally these were more like 
wolves than dogs. Nor is it easy 
to believe that the taxes on the 
empire at large for these terrible 
wars and permanent armaments 
can have failed to be oppressive, 
however clearly and fairly adjusted 
in the clever emperor’s schedule. 
With the Parthian king it was 
all along easy to preserve peace but 
for Crassus’s escapade. Interven- 
ing deserts separated the monar- 
chies, if only Armenia were main- 
tained in independence. Before the 
battle of Philippi, Brutus and Cas- 
sius conceived the bright idea of get- 
ting aid for their cause from the 
Parthian monarch, and sent Quintus 
Labienus to him as an ambassador. 
After their defeat and death, Labie- 
nus did but bring in the Parthians 
to conquer provinces from Rome, 
who for a little moment overran 
Syria and Asia Minor. Marcus 
Antonius was already a victim to 


Cleopatra, to wine, and to every 
folly of dissipation; but one brave 
and energetic under-captain, Publius 
Ventidius, with inadequate forces 
and at his own initiation, inflicted 
on the Parthians many defeats, 


slew their noblest and much- 
lamented leader, Pacorus, the crown 
prince, and recovered the provinces 
—apparently for Antonius, really 
for Augustus. Thus was the Ro- 
man Empire fortunately secured on 
the side of the east. 

But Augustus’s great standing 
armies presently proved a scourge 
to his successor, and their necessary 
maintevance was the germ of ruin 
to the empire. If Augustus was 
severe in anything it was in military 
discipline. Idle soldiers, he knew, 
were a terror to those whom they 
had to protect and to their own 
commanders, rather than to the 
enemy. The formidable masses of 
men who were placed along the 
Rhine and Danube were kept at 
severe work even in time of 
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peace, and their numbers forbade 
high pay, even if it had conduced 
to discipline, After twenty years’ 
service they were nominally dis- 
missed, but liable to be still de- 
tained ‘under a flag;’ at last they 
might receive a bit of land, after 
they had lost all taste for peaceful 
husbandry, if happily free from 
wounds; many having served thirty 
years, some even forty. Most of 
them having had a terrible taste of 
war in Germany or Pannonia, were 
already much disposed to discontent; 
and at Augustus’s death his will 
made them flame out into mutiny. 
The prince was aware that his power 
depended on his body-guard, which 
was quartered privately on the 
Palatine Hill (says Dion) in small 
bodies here and there, or many 
cohorts in Italian towns. He kept 
them in good humour by pay more 
than double, with no duty but that 
of escorting him in Italy, often to 
pleasant watering - places. They 
were never assembled into a single 
mass, so as to see their own 
strength, nor were subject to any 
harsh or painful discipline. The 
Senate well knew that the chief to 
whom these troops were devoted 
could in a moment crush any obsti- 
nate and hostile individual, even if 
he bore the title of consul; thus 
this celebrated body-guard, called 
the Pretorians, was the firmest 
bulwark of the throne. Grateful 
to their fidelity, Augustus be- 
queathed to every Preetorian soldier 
1,000 nummi (a sum computed to 
be rather more than £8 of our 
money), and to every legionary 
soldier 300 nwmmi. There was no 
precedent as yet that could have 
made them claim a legacy; but 
this single act of Augustus made it 
ever after necessary, at each new 
accession, thus to bribe the armies. 
In fact, it was a public avowal that 
no prince could ascend the throne 
without purchasing the consent of 
the soldiers. If nothing at all had 
been bequeathed, no reason appears 
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why any should have been ag- 
grieved; but when the legions re- 
flected that the Pretorians, whc 
served only sixteen years, and had 
two denarii a day, were now to 
receive 1,000 coins for their light 
services, while the legionaries, who 
often served twice sixteen years, 
and had only ten asses (i.e. 49 of a 
denarius) as daily pay, were only to 
get 300 coins each as their legacy, 
the smouldering discontent burst 
into a flame; and first the nearer 
army of Pannonia, next the more 
distant Germanic armies along the 
Rhine, broke into mutiny. Such 
was the terrible beginning of the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar. 

This very able and excellent ad- 
ministrator was then fifty-six years 
old, and every year of his life he had 
seemed more admirable and more 
worthy of esteem—worthy perhaps 
even of love from the wise. Up to 
that very mature age no tooth of 
slander, that we know, had nibbled 
at him, except from the flatterers 


who wished to ingratiate them- 
selves cheaply with the grandsons of 
Augustus, by pointing at the ex- 
perience and high reputation of 
Tiberius as likely to be dangerous 


to their imperial hopes. To avoid 
eclipsing these boys, he had reso- 
lutely withdrawn from public life 
for some years, and retired to 
Rhodes, in spite of the vehement 
disapproval of Augustus. Only 
after the death of Caius and Lucius 
Cesar did he come forth again. 
Then Augustus adopted, first 
his surviving grandson Postumus 
Agrippa, next his stepson Tiberius 
Nero, adding concerning the latter 
emphatically? ‘Him I adopt for 
the public welfare.’ In fact, it soon 
appeared that Postumus, ‘a savage 
and wild fellow,’ was quite unfit for 
office; hence, at Augustus’s sugges- 
tion, he was imprisoned in an 
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island by a decree of the Senate. 
Tiberius, already invested by the 
Senate with tribunicial authority, 
received supreme power, lawfully 
and constitutionally—not by arms— 
not seeking it, and with reputation 
not blameless merely, but pre-emi- 
nently high. Nevertheless, be- 
cause the end of his reign was 
dreadfully | overclouded—scarcely 
through his own fault, so far as 
appears, and because his mind was 
at last overthrown by a belief in a 
dreadful tissue of guilt among his 
own family (some of it perhaps 
fictitious), after-ages have seen his 
character distorted and stained 
through this turbid medium. Of 
all his assailants Tacitus bears the 
palm of bitter and perpetual snarl- 
ing and discolouring, and by his 
splendid style and eminent talents 
has earned a credit which he does 
not at all deserve for impartiality. 
The miseries of the imperial 
family were caused entirely by the 
errors of Augustus, if indeed errors 
be not far too gentlea wor® Un- 
less he is slandered by his 
biographer, his dealings with the 
female sex were about as bad as 
they could be. His first wife, 
while he was very young, was the 
daughter of P. Servilius Isauricus ; 
but he got rid of her to marry 
Clodia, step-daughter of Marcus 
Antonius, when it was convenient 
to form with him a close political 
junction. But before this marriage 
could be consummated, it became 
more important to conciliate Sextus 
Pompeius; therefore he suddenly 
dropped Clodia, and married a near 
kinswoman of Sextus, Scribonia, 
who had already had two consular 
husbands. His numerous infideli- 
ties to her aroused her resentment, 
which he retaliated by divorcing 
her (on the pretence of her bad 
temper), on the very day on which 





* Tacitus meanly repeats the gossip of men humiliated by Tiberius’s strict rule, 


that Augustus adopted Tiberius, only to 
gustus’s death: and this passes as history ! 


make the Romans the more regret Au- 
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she gave birth to Julia, his only 
child. In fact, he was already in 
love (if such a man could be in 
love) with Livia Drusilla, wife of 
Tiberius Claudius Nero. The hus- 
band, either complaisant or terror- 
stricken, agreed to divorce his wife 
(then pregnant), and officiate as 
her ‘father’ in bestowing her in 
marriage on the rising prince; and 
soon after died. Livia certainly 
proved an excellent wife to 
Augustus, just the very thing he 
needed ; too good indeed, if we are 
to believe his panegyrist Suetonius, 
that she catered to his sensual taste 
in ways better not specified here. 
Dropping as possible slander all 
rivate and unverified assertions, 
we find in the abominable divorces 
and marriages for mere political 
reasons (allof which are public 
facts) abundant condemnation of 
Augustus’s conduct us pernicious in 
the extreme to those nearest to him. 
In fact, he first gave Julia in mar- 
riage to his sister’s son young 
Marcellus, and on Marcellus’ death 
in the next year, married her again 
to Marcus Agrippa, a man three 
years older than Augustus, having 
ordered Agrippa to divorce his wife 
Marcella, sister to the young Mar- 
cellus, and first cousin to Julia. 
Who can wonder that this unhappy 
princess shortly became notorious 
for her numerous amours? She 
had three sons and two daughters 
in this marriage, but it must be 
highly doubtful whether Agrippa 
was the real father to more than 
the eldest, Caius. Of the two 
daughters, one called Julia became 
as notorious for her profligacy as her 
mother Julia ; the other, Agrippina, 
according to Tacitus, had one signal 
virtue, chastity—of course, highly 
celebrated from the contrast to her 
sister and mother; but the his- 
torian confesses her contumacious- 
ness, pride, and tempestuous spirit. 
These vices in her were far more 
fatal to all her kin and to Tiberius 
than the lax morals of her mother 
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and sister, who (as may seem) were 
politically harmless. Agrippa was 
no sooner dead than Augustus 
compelled Tiberius (such is Sue- 
tonius’s phrase) to divorce his 
beloved wife Vipsania, daughter 
of Agrippa by his first marriage, 
and granddaughter of T. Pompo- 
nius Atticus, the friend of Cicero ; 
—divorce her—at that very time 
pregnant,—in order to marry the 
already infamous Julia. Possibly 
Augustus was then the only man in 
Rome who knew nothing of his 
daughter’s misconduct. Dion says 
he already suspected it; Tiberius 
knew it, but had tosubmit. Taci- 
tus tells us that ‘Julia despised 
Tiberius as her inferior in rank!’ 
Is it credible that she should have 
been ignorant that the ancestors of 
Tiberius led the patricians of 
Rome when patricianism was at its 
highest, before the Cssars were 
heard of ? Did she not know that, 
on his mother’s side also, his an- 
cestors the Livii Salinatores were 
high in power and esteem in the era 
when the first Marcellus, ancestor 
of her first husband, earned his 
celebrity? At any rate, she could 
not have been ignorant that her 
second husband Agrippa (ignobilis 
loco) was far below Tiberius in pre- 
tensions to high birth. It may 
rather seem then, that the spite of 
the great historian has betrayed 
him into foolish invention. How- 
ever, no one has impeached Tibe- 
rius’s morals under this deplorable 
infliction; perhaps love and pity 
for Vipsania shielded him ; indeed, 
Tacitus charges him with hating 
Asinius Gallus because she was 
transferred to him as a new hus- 
band, an indication that Tiberius 
could not forget his Vipsania. But 
now the historians (so-called), who 
scrape up the vilest scandalous 
gossip of Rome, would persuade us 
that the man who passed blameless 
through such trials and such an 
atmosphere of wild licentiousness, 
and was accounted severe in all his 
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habits, yet, when verging to his 
seventieth year, gave himself to 
sensual practices too foul and mon- 
strous to be intelligible tous. When 
an aged prince, weary of cares and 
sick of flattery which he despises, 
goes into complete retirement, it is 
easy to invent anything of him, 
since three is no one to contradict 
secret slander in books unpublished. 
Be this as it may, Augustus thus 
ruined his daughter, who in turn 
could do nothing for her children 
but fill them with imperial pride. 
Two of the sons dying, and the 
third being manifestly incompetent, 
nothing remained but to take Tibe- 
rius as successor. As Velleius 
observes, choice or election was not 
needed. His services and high 
qualities were quite unparalleled. 
They must be very briefly mentioned 
here. 

His first military expedition, at 
the age of twenty, was little but a 
triumphal march, though at the 
head of a great army, to place a 
king on the throne of Armenia. No 
war took place; the Armenians 
promptly obeyed. But Tiberius 
gained credit, by recovering from 
the Parthian king the standards and 
captives lost by Crassus. Horace 
celebrates his victories (and those 
of his brother Drusus) five years 
later in Switzerland and Bavaria. 
When revolt arose in Pannonia, and 
Marcus Agrippa died suddenly, ap- 
parently from his exertions in quell- 
ing it, Tiberius, now in his thirty-se- 
cond year, was sentagainst theinsur- 
gents, who were emboldened by the 
news of Agrippa’s death. Only 
very severe measures could succeed; 
‘but he did succeed, and in no long 
time. Four years later, after his 
brother’s death, he was sent across 
the Rhine against the Sicambri, and 
was made consul next year as a 
special reward. Then came Tibe- 
rius’s sudden withdrawal into pri- 
vate life. 

Next, for the conquest of Ger- 
many beyond the Rhine, which 
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Velleius justly. calls asperrimwm et 
periculosissimum bellum, he under- 
took in person all the most arduous 
tasks, subdued the tribes as far as 
the Klbe, and explored with his 
fleet the whole northern shore be- 
tween the Elbe and the Rhine. 
When sent to achieve the conquest 
of Bohemia, where the skilful Ger- 
man king Marobodines had trained 
a formidable army in Roman disci- 
pline, a sudden explosion revealed 
how much too rapid and violent 
had been Augustus’s annexations. 
All the brave people who lay along 
the Danube below Vienna, or occu- 
pied the mountainous country from 
Illyria to the Black Sea, made si- 
multaneous insurrection, even Thra- 
cians (Roumelia) assisting it. Sue- 
tonius calls this the severest of all 
foreign wars except the Punic. By 
an immense pouring in of legions, 
it was fought out in a third year. 
Scarcely had Tiberius quenched this 
fire, when Germany rebelled, crush- 
ed Quintilius Varus with the whole 
Roman army of occupation, and 
postponed for ever the conquest of 
Bohemia. Tiberius had thus a new 
task in Germany. Suetonius is 
here very full as to his extraordi- 
nary precautions and personal sim- 
plicity of conduct, equal to that of 
old plebeian generals or of the 
Greek Agesilaus. In this dangerous 
service he avoided trusting anything 
to chance and all needless blood- 
shed. After two years he brought 
back his army and fleet without 
sensible loss. But in performing 
these great achievements he learned 
on the one hand the absolute neces- 
sity of not driving brave nations to 
despair by the violences of Roman 
soldiers and governors; on the other, 
that to retain Germany in subjec- 
tion would cost more in blood and 
treasure than it was worth: hence 
he adopted a strict policy of not 
extending the empire, and as soon 
as he became emperor proclaimed 
this as Augustus’s sacred admoni- 
tion to his successors. The differ- 
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ence was this, that Tiberius adopted 
the policy from the very beginning 
of his reign, Augustus only at the 
very end. 

The anxious care of Tiberius to 
spare the blood of his own soldiers 
is attested by Velleius too definitely 
to disbelieve. Horace had called him 
sine clade victor, in his Alpine con- 
quests. When his brother Drusus 
died in Germany from his horse 
falling on him, Tiberius walked on 
foot with the corpse all the way to 
Rome, says Suetonius. Velleius 
(ii. 114), an eye-witness and com- 
rade of his wars, narrates his ten- 
derness to the Roman officers. 
‘Through the whole time of the 
German and Pannonian wars (says 
he), none of us, indeed whether of 
higher or lower rank, was weakly, 
but his safety and health were sup- 
ported by Ceesar’s care, just as if, in- 
stead of being immensely distracted 
by the weight of multifarious duties, 
he had been at leisure for this one 
task. Whoever of us needed it, 


had an ambulance ready to convey 


him. Ceesar’s own litter was 
yielded for public use, and I as well 
as others enjoyed the advantage of 
it. Moreover, surgeons and special 
stores of food, and the equipage of 
the bath imported for him alone, 
were made to succour the weak 
health of every one of us.’ Some- 
what earlier, when Tiberius retired 
to Rhodes (a conduct which Taci- 
tus shamefully discolours), Sueto- 
nius draws a picture of him highly 
pleasing. Though he already held 
the ‘ tribunicial authority,’ he lived 
as a private man in a moderate 
house, without even an official at- 
tendant in his walks, and exchanged 
kindnesses almost on equality with 
the undistinguished natives (Gre- 
culis), His kindness to the sick is 
there also mentioned. While he 
was at Rhodes, Augustus, in his 
name, divorced Julia from him, a 
step which Tiberius had not dared 
to take himself. He instantly wrote 
back, entreating ‘in frequent let- 
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ters,’ forgiveness for her; and 
begged that she might be. allowed to 
keep everything that he had ever 
given her. Yet we are expected to 
believe that, years later, with no 
new relations or new offence, he 
caused her to be starved to death! 
All deeds of tenderness to the 
wounded and sick must have sprung 
in Tiberius from a deep sense of 
what it was right and prudent to 
do ; for he was reserved, and never 
studied popularity. Probably, as 
most of the Claudii, he was proud; 
certainly he was disdainful of com- 
mon applause. Such a man could 
not easily change his whole. cha- 
racter after the age of fifty-six. 
Living until about fifty without 
any prospect of succeeding to the 
princedom, he had seen all public 
matters with the eyes of a private 
man and citizen. He understood 
the hollowness of flattery too well, 
says Tacitus: true; and he under- 
stood equally well the causes of 
provincial revolts. Hence, to keep 
down the imperial expenses and the 
provincial extortions were the prime 
efforts of his administration. The 
former could only be done by avoid- 
ing foreign war and superfluous 
domestic pomp. Expenditure on 
shows, to gratify the Roman popu- 
lace, he disapproved ; to gladiatorial 
shows he was averse; in fact, he 
was too busy with imperial cares to 
attend any public pageant wil- 
lingly. Tacitus regards this as 
morose and unamiable, yet stigma- 
tizes his young son Drusus as ‘ re- 
joicing in the shedding of vulgar 
blood,’ because he loved the gladia- 
torial combats. On every public 
calamity Tiberius was most gene- 
rous to open the treasury for the 
relief of a city, or to remit pro- 
vincial taxes. He was _indig- 
nant at the attempts of the no- 
bility to establish themselves as 
pensioned sinecurists, pleading that 
their ancestors bore historical names. 
Tacitus tells at full the case of Hor- 
tensius Hortalus, and is marvel- 
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lously blind to the fact that, by his 
own showing, the emperor was 
quite in the right, and his temper 
the opposite of dissimulation. What, 
then, was the dissimulation of which 
somuch is made against this prince ? 
Plainly twofold: first, like every 
wise Cabinet minister, he knew 
when to be silent about matters of 
State, and, if insurrections broke 
out, was in no hurry to publish all 
that he knew or did not know—a 
thing which the gossips of Rome 
took very ill; next, whenever accu- 
sation was brought against anyone, 
whether in the Senate or before a 
tribunal, he was resolute to show 
no sign that he wished the accused 
to be acquitted or to be condemned. 
His universal doctrine was: Let the 
law take its cowrse, without spite and 
without favour, against high or low. 
If forced to speak while a trial was 
pending, he always so balanced his 
utterances as to make it impossible 
to say that he was urging the 
judges to severity or to mercy. 
This, forsooth, was guilty dissimu- 
lation! No doubt, in the very base 
moral state of Rome, an incon- 
venience resulted. When the ac- 
cused was notoriously guilty, ac- 
cusers made sure that the emperor, 
though ambiguous, desired his con- 
demnation. Hence they tried to 
ingratiate themselves with him by 
superadding accusations of treason 
to those of extortion, a proceeding 
over which Tiberius had no control. 
When guilty persons were thus 
condemned, they were pitied (says 
Tacitus) as having been unjustly 
punished for treason, and not for 
extortion :—as if that were the em- 
peror’s guilt. This historian him- 
self, if duly criticized, consistently 
admits that the constant effort of 
Tiberius was not to interfere with 
the course of justice, but simply to 
insist that guilty men should not 
be sheltered by rank and connec- 
tion. The result was an extra- 
ordinary number of condemnations ; 
but the Senate or the judges—never 
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Tiberius himself—pronounced sen- 
tence. Still, because in this reign 
so many of the nobility suffered in 
judicial trials, the prince himself 
earned deadly hatred from the aris- 
tocracy, who remembered in pleasant 
contrast the laxity of Augustus. 
Far better than any severity in 
punishing oppression was Tiberius’s 
conscientious effort to appoint no 
governor of a province likely to op- 
press. ‘A shepherd ought to shear 
his flock, not skin it,’ was his maxim, 
When he had found a good governor, 
he kept him in power year after year, 
and was heartily glad to need no 
change. Tacitus derides him for 
his anxiety in choice and his distrust 
of his own judgment, and tells us 
that on some occasions, after nomi- 
nating a man as governor, he had 
misgivings or new information, and 
would not let him leave Rome. The 
historian imputes it to spite against 
the aristocracy, that he left one 
man in power for (say) five years, 
instead of letting five men enjoy the 
honour for a year each. That it 
was more important that the pro- 
vinces be well governed, than that 
a number of nobly-born Romans 
should in turn have the governing, 
does not seem to cross this writer's 
mind. 

It is pretended that certain sena- 
tors really planned false accusations 
secretly with Tiberius: but no proof 
is ever alleged, and the accusations 
are often confessed to have been 
just. Moreover, Tiberius saw through 
most flatterers and sneaks at a 
glance, and despised them: only 
Sejanus was too deep for him. As 
to flattery, it may be worth while 
to lay before the reader part of a 
speech which Tacitus attributes to 
this prince, on refusing the honour 
of a temple, which Farther Spain de- 
sired to erect to him and to his 
mother Livia Augusta. 


Conscript fathers! that I am mortal and 
fulfil human duties, and possess quite 
enough in occupying the post of chief, 1 
both call you to attest, and wish posterity 
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to remember ; who will bestow enough and 
more than enough on my memory in Be- 
lieving me to be worthy of my ancestors, 
rovident for your interests, unshaken in 

nger, and not afraid to incur private 
odium for the public good. These are my 
temples in your hearts. These are my 
statues, most beautiful and durable; for 
those which are formed of marble are 
despised as sepulchres, if the judgment of 
posterity turns into hatred. a 
limplore the gods to give me tothe end of 
my life a tranquil mind intelligent of 
human and divine rights. I also entreat 
our allies and our citizens that, whenever 
dea) overtakes me, they will escort my 
deeds and the repute of my name with 
praise and kindly remembrances. 


Tacitus is not ashamed to add 
the censures which were thereupon 
passed in private on Tiberius, as 
meanspirited,for refusing the honour 
of divinity. 

Immediately on the death of Au- 
gustus, as Tacitus tells, Tiberias 
was unwilling to seem to steal into 
supreme power by his mother’s in- 
fluence over the decliningage of the 
deceased prince. He was equally 
resolute not to seize power by mili- 
tary force. That despotism was a 
thorny couch, he perfectly well 
knew; and if he must occupy it, 
he claimed that the Senate should 
voluntarily and distinctly confer it 
on him. Evidently he could not 
retire into private life, without the 
certainty of inflicting upon the 
empire new civil war. In this 
crisis, Sallustius Crispus sent a 
centurion to put Postumus Agrippa 
to death. Tiberius was aghast at 
the centurion’s tidings, and at first 
avowed that he must bring the 
matter before the Senate. We 
cannot know how Sallustius dis- 
suaded him; for assuredly their 
private talk was only guessed at by 
contemporaries ; but the argument 
was obvious. ‘Do not blame me. 
I have saved the empire from a civil 
war, by sacrificing one worthless 
life.’ A single day revealed the 
imminence of danger. A slave had 
devised the plan of carrying off the 
captive prince to the Germanic 
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armies, and proclaiming him em- 
peror; but his ship, a merchant 
vessel, was slower than the galley 
which carried the centurion, and 
Postumus was slain before his 
champion could reach the island. 
This same slave, a little later, 
passed himself off as the deceased 
prince, and for a moment caused 
great joy and consternation. When 
Sallustius could point to this 
attempt of the slave, as proving the 
reality of peril, it was morally im- 
possible for Tiberius to take any 
step. He was profoundly silent 
in the Senate; but a report went 
abroad, that he privately alleged 
Augustus’s orders to put Postu- 
mus to death. Such are the grounds 
for calling Tiberius ‘the murderer 
of Agrippa.’ Meanwhile, to use 
Tacitus’s indignant phrase, all the 
high Romans ‘were rushing into 
slavery’ (what would {he have had 
them do?) The consuls, the military 
chiefs, the Senate, the soldiers, and 
(he adds) the people, took the oath 
of allegiance, but Tiberius still 
assumed no despotic airs in the 
Senate, but behaved with sena- 
torial modesty. This, which is 
praised in Trajanand the Antonines, 
is called ‘ dissimulation’ in Tiberius. 
So is his careful distinction between 
his privy purse and the public 
treasury, at which Tacitus con- 
temptuously scoffs, in the words, 
‘as if it mattered. But Marcus 
Aurelius was equally punctilious. 
The news of disaffection in the Ger- 
manic and Pannonic armies also 
impelled Tiberius to rest his power 
visibly and beyond dispute on the 
Senate ; and the events proved his 
wisdom. Dangerous mutinies in- 
deed ensued, which were with diffi- 
culty appeased; after which the 
Germanic soldiers were eager to 
atone for their offence by the 
slaughter of Germans, for which 
Germanicus (nephew and adoptive 
son to Tiberius) was only too eager. 
He made two very cruel and very 
dreadful campaigns against the 
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Germans, quite useless, almost gra- 
tuitous, causing (no doubt) im- 
mense misery to women and chil- 
dren as well as to armed men, but 
suffered himself from swamp and 
from the incursions of the German 
Ocean as much as from barbarian 
attack. - There probably he caught 
the consumptive disease of which 
he died. Tiberius, at the earliest 
moment that he safely could, re- 
called his nephew from an inhuman 
and disastrous war. At this also 
Tacitus snarls, saying that the 
emperor grudged to his nephew 
military glory, and feared his in- 
gratiating himself with the legions. 
Truly he might well fear this con- 
cerning Agrippina, wife of Ger- 
manicus. But this historian him- 
self avows that the war had no 
worthy object (dignum premium). 
Much as Tiberius shunned war, 
some guerilla or other was sure to 
be permanent. Already the pro- 
vinces hadnumbersof destitute men, 
ejected or ruined by taxation, who 
formed themselves into bands, were 
reinforced by fugitive slaves, and 
lived as brigands, to the misery of 
the little cultivators. Now and 
then a more ambitious insurrection 
took place, as that of Florus and 
Sacrovir in Gallia. The cause (says 
Tacitus) was ‘the enormons in- 
debtedness’ of the States. How 
this arose, we know from Cicero’s 
writings. Suppose a war not very 
distant: large supplies are de- 
manded, and large moneys. They 
give up corn, oxen, horses, carts, 
and what money they have. When 
more money is required, they have 
to borrow it of a Roman kright, 
who brings it for the purpose. The 
Senate allowed 12 per cent. as 
normal interest, but the knights 
struggled for 40 per cent.; and 
Brutus quarrelled with Cicero, be- 
cause the latter said that 12 was 
enough for his agent, and that the 
provincials had a right to repay the 
principal of the debt as soon as they 
had the money in hand. Not many 
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Roman money-lenders are likely to 
have been more scrupulous than 
Brutus, and not many Roman pro- 
consuls so steadily just as Cicero. 
A dangerous insurrection flamed 
out from this cause, Sacrovir and 
Florus urging, ‘There is no end to 
the claim of war-money ; the interest 
demanded is enormous; our go- 
vernors are proud and cruel; the 
Roman armies are disaffected ; our 
land abounds in men, but the 
Italian fields are empty, and the 
town populations unwarlike.’ 
Augustus well knew how weak, 
close at home, the empire was, and 
alike in the Illyrian and in the 
German insurrection, was in grave 
alarm lest the enemy should march 
down into Italy, where little resist- 
ance could have been offered them. 
From the reign of Augustus on- 
ward the military policy of Rome 
was that which Jefferson Davis 
adopted in the American civil war ; 
he threw the entire strength on to 
the frontiers, so that the country 
was like a hollow shell—once break 
through the outer covering, and 
you can march across unresisted. 
Augustus did attempt to remedy 
the depopulation of the Italian fields 
by planting settlements of coloni 
from the great cities, chiefly, we 
suppose, from Rome. The measure 
for which Tiberius has been much 
censured perhaps may be accounted 
for by his unwillingness to let Italy 
appear defenceless. We, who know 
how ill the Preetorians behaved two 
centuries later, blame Tiberius for 
bringing them into a single camp. 
But they were not the only army, 
nor at all the strongest. The troops 
on the Rhine and Danube were 
likely to be somewhat less haughty 
if they knew that Rome had a 
powerful army, kept in firm disci- 
pline ; moreover, the Gauls would 
be less ready to calculate on an 
easy march into Rome. Also the 
Pretorian cohorts, quartered on 
private houses, must have been a 
great discomfort, or something much 
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worse; nor could they there be 
kept in such training as to be ready 
to meet a formidable enemy. Se- 
janus is said to have urged Tiberius 
to bring them together into one 
camp, by delusive reasonings, really 
to serve his own ambition; but 
Tiberius, it may well be believed, 
knew what he was about. He had 
then a son alive, at least one grand- 
son, and three adoptive grandsons, 
sons of Germanicus. To attribute 
to Sejanus at that time a scheme of 
aspiring to the chief power is ridi- 
eulous. He was a mere knight, 
and at the utmost could only hope 
fora secondary post. But his am- 
bition grew as he found the sena- 
tors more and more to crouch before 
him ; and after Drusus, son of Ti- 
berius, was dead (as his father be- 
lieved, from various debauchery), 
when two of the grandsons were 
disgraced, and a third (Caligula) 
was evidently unfit for power, then 
at last the ambition of Sejanus cul- 
minated. Public folly assumed that 
from the first he had planned the 
whole; so his divorced wife was 
believed when she declared that 
Sejanus had corrupted Livilla, wife 
of Drusus and sister of Germanicus, 
to poison her husband, who was 
also her cousin, in order to marry 
him, a Roman knight! Space does 
not allow discussion here whether 
the frightful tissue of crime attri- 
buted to Sejanus, and to Tiberius 
on the discovery of his guilt, is 
true or false. The broad fact is 
terribly clear that the last years of 
this able, industrious, and excel- 
lently intentioned prince were quite 
tragical to Rome, but not to the 
empire. Dion Cassius is probably 
correct in saying that Tiberius by 
will made his own grandson, Tibe- 
rius Gemellus, his sole heir; but 
Caligula, whose vices the aged 
prince knew too well, having secured 
the support of the Pretorian guards 
through their commander Macro, 
beldly claimed the place of prince, 
and enforced on the Senate to de- 
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cree that Tiberius was not in his 
right mind when he made a will 
which raised a youth of eighteen 


to supreme power. This young 
Tiberius was presently killed by 
direct order of Caligula. 

Then succeeded three dreadful 
reigns—of Caligula, the madman; 
Claudius, the learned glutton; and 
Nero, the profligate and cruel musi- 
cian. Claudius was in his best 
hours wise, like our James L, but 
he allowed his freedmen to oppress. 
Under these emperors were thirty- 
one years of great suffering. But 
the death of Nero opened a new 
fountain of woe. The armies of 
Spain, of Germany, and of Pan- 
nonia contended which should give 
an emperor to Rome. First, the 
army of Spain and Portugal set 
Galba on the throne; next, the 
army of the Rhine defeated Otho 
(Galba’s assassin), and made Vitel- 
lius emperor; lastly, the army of 
Pannonia defeated the Germanic 
army in the name and interest of 
Vespasian. 

The civil war was in itself a ter- 
rible calamity to every place within 
reach of the legions on march ; and 
when they crowded into Rome, 
the state of things was frightful. 
Fighting in the city itself, they 
burnt down the capital a second 
time. But calamity spread still 
wider by the removal-of the troops 
from the defence of the frontiers. 
The disaffected provincials and the 
outside barbarians alike saw their 
opportunity. At this very crisis— 
a year after the death of Nero—the 
empire might have fallen for ever, 
as many Christians ardently ex- 
pected. Tacitus indeed says of this 
year (A.D. 69) that to Galba it was 
the last, and almost the last to the 
Roman Commonwealth. At first 
a Gaulish province had made insur- 
rection which had been planned 
with Galba against Nero; but the 
precipitation of the Roman troops, 
always glad to fight with rich pro- 
vincials rather than with poor bar- 
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barians, crushed the war in the 
absence of their leader Virginius, 
who did not mean to fight. Hereby 
the whole of Gaul was shocked, 
weakened, and laid open to the 
Germans, against whom a great 
war was presently necessary. The 
Suabians also and Sarmatians at- 
tacked the empire, and Illyricum 
was in commotion. Rome was saved 
by two events which may appear 
accidental ; first, the Emperor Vi- 
tellius, who happened to be in com- 
mand of the Germanic legions, was 
a worthless and incompetent sot ; 
next, in the Pannonic army, was a 
young senator of singular genius, 
the Garibaldi of the first century, 
only much wiser. His name was 
Antonius Primus; he is celebrated 
by Martial as a purely virtuous 
man, able in his sixtieth year to look 
back upon every day of his life 
with pleasure. He became the 
darling leader of the Pannonic 
cohorts, and thoroughly eclipsed 
the patrician, Vipstanus Messala, a 


literary friend of Tacitus—whose 
falsely-coloured notes of this war, 
we may infer, are the source of 


error. In Tacitus all Antonius’s 
deeds are splendid and praiseworthy, 
all the motives assigned by the 
historian are despicable and gratui- 
tous. Our historian would have 
us accept from him the following 
summary of this remarkable man:— 
‘Guilty at law and condemned for 
forgery, an able fighter, a ready 
speaker, skilful to weave mistrust 
of others, and powerful in disorders 
and mutinies, ready to plunder and 
to lavish; in peace the worst of 
men, in war not despicable.’ Not 
despicable ! truly not. Being but a 
‘tribune’ in a great army, he de- 
clared war for Vespasian against 
Vitellius, and insisted that they 
must march at once into Italy—not 
wait until the Moesian and Syrian 
legions could join them, and avowed 
that, unless held back by force, he 
would march with his single cohort 
against the worthless emperor and 
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all his Germanic hosts. They shall 
soon see Italy unlocked, the Vitel- 
lians driven in, and will be glad to 
follow his victorious steps. The 
army exclaimed, ‘ This was the man 
and leader for them;’ Vipstanus 
Messala and the nominal com. 
mander-in-chief were swept into 
his train. He broke into Italy with 
inferior forces, fought dreadful 
battles, always victorious, against the 
celebrated Germanic legions, besieged 
and took cities, but with immense 
anxiety restrained the troops from 
violence; nevertheless, Cremona sus. 
tained a dreadful conflagration, 
from uncertain causes. Finally, he 
entered Rome in triumph, and pro- 
claimed Vespasian sole emperor. 
Spain and Gaul at once came over 
at the news. If this success had 
been attained only twelve months 
later, the insurrections and inva- 
sions gathering from all sides might 
have overthrown the empire. When 
Mucianus, governor of Syria and 
partizan of Vespasian, reached 
Rome, angry at the speedy suc- 
cess which he had struggled to 
delay, he thought it quite necessary 
to disarm the formidable friend from 
whom Vespasian was receiving the 
giftof empire. Antonius proceeded 
to Vespasian at Alexandria to com- 
plain ; but finding himself attacked 
by letters from Mucianus and from 
numbers of others whose pride his 
wonderful successes had wounded, 
and that Vespasian was puzzled and 
cold, he at once retired into private 
life, and lived there with dignity 
and respect, giving no further 
trouble, and receiving no public 
honour, though he was the admired 
favourite of a powerful and victori- 
ous army. And this man is called 
by Tacitus, without a single fact in 
proof, pace pessimus. 

Vespasian had next the huge 
task of restoring order and organ- 
izing safety. The Sarmatians 
called Roxolani had invaded Moesia 
(Servia or Bulgaria) ; another Sar- 
matian tribe, the Jazyges (the eldest 
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branch of the Magyars), had been 
conciliated by the Pannonic leaders. 
A formidable war in Gaul, chiefly 
against Germanic tribes-—Batavians, 
Treveri, and othcrs—-was quelled 
with difficulty. But when it ap- 
peared that civil war was ended, 
and a single emperor was on the 
throne ; when, moreover, the Roman 
armies once more assumed the 
aggressive, the tide was manifestly 
turned, and the empire was saved. 
But the warning was, to princes 
really wise, invaluable ; so near did 
danger come, and so clear were 
its causes. Vespasian found the 
treasury emptied, and the provinces 
largely exhausted. His first busi- 
was to recover a sound state of the 
finances ; this apparently was a suf- 
ficient task for his ten years’ reign. 
He achieved it by strict parsimony, 
with new and heavy taxes. He 
originated public salaries for public 
teachers—a suggestion of national 
universities, and perhaps of public 
education. It does not appear that 
he introduced any new element of 
prosperity; but he repaired the 
waste, the calamities, and the dis- 
orders of thirty-two years, yet ap- 
parently established in permanence 
a heavier system of taxation than 
Augustus instituted. Gibbon, after 
mentioning ‘ the arbitrary interpre- 
tations, antiquated claims, and in- 
solent vexation of the farmers of 
the revenue,’ adds: ‘ It is somewhat 
singular, that in every age the best 
and wisest of the Roman govern- 
ors (Emperors) persevered in this 
pernicious method of collecting the 
principal branches at least of the 
excise and customs.’ 

Vespasian’s reign cruelly ruined 
one province, Judea, not through 
his personal iniquity, but from the 
fatal pressure of misgovernment on 
an enthusiastically religious people, 
whose sacred books taught them to 
expect supernatural help against 
Pagan oppressors. That Romans 
who write with virulent hatred of 
Christians of whom they know no- 
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thing should abhor the Jews and 
think no misrule too bad for them, 
is natural; but that Christians, who 
revere the Book of Isaiah, should 
blame the Jews for accepting the 
only obvious meaning of its splendid 
prophecies, is wonderful. This re- 
markable people had begun their 
dispersion and their martyrdom 
much earlier; but now their ex- 
treme sufferings engendered blind 
fanaticism, and they perished hor- 
ribly. How much better for the 
empire would it have been to re- 
establish them under some native 
rule, and to be satisfied with homage 
and tribute, than with vast effort 
to kill and scatter them as slaves! 
Slaves, alas! abounded more and 
more. Smaller proprietors could 
not pay the taxes, or could not de- 
fend their crops from banditti, and 
gladly sold their lands. Great 
estates, which had ruined Italy, 
proceeded to ruin the provinces. A 
vast trade, fed by wars, supplied 
these estates with slaves as culti- 
vators or graziers; nor were the 
new colont much above serfs. Dis- 
integration and decay went on, even 
under the best emperors. 

The most remarkable proof of this 
was in the eighty years of happiness 
celebrated by Gibbon. Trajan, says 
the amiable and learned Crevier, 
seems to unite all the best qualities 
of the best princes, and to be at the 
very head of good governors—‘ at 
least, if he had been a little less of a 
hero.’ Hadrian mended this, being 
very peaceful. He was indefatigable 
in visiting the provinces; he sus- 
tained military discipline, yet 
avoided war,except another dreadful 
one against the Jews. Crevier fears 
that his liberal gifts to certain bar- 
barians were mistaken by them for 
bribes to avert attack! Titus An- 
toninus was a model prince, yet, 
alas! he had war against Germans, 
Dacians, Jews, Moors, Greeks, 
Egyptians, and a great British war. 
When Marcus Aurelius ascended 
the throne, it needed no great dis- 
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cernment io see (what Tacitus saw 
in Trajan’s reign)* that the empire 
was fatally sinking ; nor, if his sweet 
philosophy had been far wiser, could 
any skill of administration have 
saved such an empire. First came 
on him an outburst of war from 
Parthia, which lasted four years; 
and a dreadful plague, said to be 
imported from Parthia (for nations 
never will believe that their own 
vices breed plagues at home) ; on 
it followed a great war against the 
Marcomanni and Quadi, which can 
scarcely be said to have come to an 
end when the emperor died at Vienna 
fourteen years later. Besides, he 
had wars of which we have little 
acquaintance, in Egypt, in Spain 
and Portugal, and with the Gallic 
Sequani. Against the Germans he 
had a terrible want of soldiers, 
partly from the Parthian War, partly 
from the plague, but chiefly no 
doubt from the decay of free rustic 
population. He was glad to put 
slaves, gladiators, and robbers into 
the legions, and at length to pur- 
chase auxiliary troops of the Germans 
to fight against Germans! The 
Roman losses in war were so great 
that when peace was made, more 
than a hundred thousand prisoners 
were delivered up tothem. It is 
impossible to doubt that the ‘ happy 
period ’ of these four excellent em- 
perors was a period of steady decay. 
Taste, learning, genius declined side 
by side with free rustics, rural cul- 
tivation, and national wealth. City 
vices played a large part herein. 

If the fact be admitted, free 
criticism of these great men is 
neither presumptuous nor super- 
fluous. Trajan lost a most splen- 
did opportunity. The provinces 
no longer resented Roman rule; 
they now revered the empire ; they 
only resented oppression. For 
ninety years the Germans had 
been left in profound peace, and 
were without a suspicion that the 
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Romans desired to conquer beyond 
the Danube or Rhine. ‘The Her. 
munduri’ (whose region reached 
to the Elbe in central Germany, and 
to the Danube in the south), says 
Tacitus, ‘are faithful to us; there- 
fore to them alone of Germans is 
commerce granted, not on the 
bank only, but in intimacy, and in 
our most splendid colony of the 
Rhetian province’ (Augusta Vin- 
delicorum: Bavarian Augsburg). 
They cross everywhere without a 
guard; and while to other nations 
we show only our arms and our 
camps, to these we have opened our 
homes and our villas, and they do 
not covet them.’ It is evident, 
then, that this tribe stretching 
to the interior would have firmly 
allied all Germany to the empire, if 
a public and fixed policy of alliance 
on terms of independence had been 
adopted. Trajan spoiled all this 
by his vehement coveting to annex 
Dacia. To chastise its king, Dece- 
balus, just enough to let him feel 
how heavy a Roman hand could be, 
was necessary. If, when he im- 
plored peace, honourable alliance 
and independence had been granted, 
the Marcomanni and Hermunduri 
in all probability would have been 
glad of the same high honour 
and privilege, and the brave 
Dacians would have kept the fron- 
tier of the Dniester safe. All these 
nations were intelligent and docile, 
not mere barbarians. But, as 
Crevier observes, ‘the Romans 
never left the Germans at peace, 
except when they had another war 
on hand; but returned to the 
charge as soon as their hands were 
free, and it cannot be doubted that 
Marcus Aurelius aimed to reduce 
Marcomannia to a Roman pro- 
vince.’ This change for the worse 
was the fruit of Trajan’s ambition ; 
war made all internal radical re- 
form impossible. But his aggres- 
sions in the East were an error still 
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more obvious. On a trifling pre- 
tence, he resolved to annex Ar- 
menia to the empire, therefore 
prepared for war with Parthia. 
The Parthians apologized for a 
neglect, and tried to keep peace; 
but Trajan was resolved on war. 
He first conquered Armenia, next 
Mesopotamia. Meanwhile, his lieu- 
tenant Cornelius Palma had sub- 
dued Stony Arabia, by which 
the emperor earned frequent 
revolts and much fighting. He 
proceeded to subdue Georgia 
and Mingrelia after his first 
Parthian war. In a_ second 
war he crossed the Tigris and con- 
quered Assyria, also the great 
cities Ctesiphon and Susa; then 
sailing down the Tigris, entered 
the Persian Gulf, and (if we can 
believe it) coasted round all Arabia 
until he reached Bab-el-Mandeb, 
captured Aden, and attacked the 
coasts of Arabia Felix. Return- 
ing safe up the Tigris, he crossed 
to look at Babylon, and there learnt 
that his conquests had vanished 
into thin air. His garrisons had 
been cut to pieces, and he had to 
win everything anew. He cap. 
tured the city of Edessa. Seleucia 
was won by two of his lieutenants, 
but he miserably failed against the 
Assyrian city Atra, narrowly es- 
caped with life, and returned to 
Syria to die a lingering death. 
Hadrian is wrongly said to have 
resigned Trajan’s conquests ; they 
were lost before Trajan ceased to 
breathe. Parthians, Armenians, 
Assyrians returned to their old 
princes, and the Roman empire 
earned nothing but disgrace. 

To sum up. Every empire 
formed by conquest is rotten in the 
foundation until the violences and 
injustices of conquest are redressed. 
Such was pre-eminently the case 
with the Roman empire, which did 
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not associate the vanquished as 
comrades and equals, but trampled 
them under foot, and (to use 
Cicero’s words) ‘laid them beneath 
the axe edge,’ securibus subjecit. 
The evils of such a state can 
scarcely ever be removed by an 
executive officer or prince, who is 
fully occupied by the enormous 
duties of a wide administration. 
Either a powerful and sagacious 
Senate, or a religious legislator, may 
bring things right ; or compulsion 
from powerful foes, or successful 
rebellion, may extort new and sound 
principles. But if none of these 
things happen, the empire decays 
from within, as Turkey is decay- 
ing now, and as Rome decayed of 
old. Does anyone ask, How then 
did the Roman empire endure so 
long, if it was essentially weak P 
It is more than four centuries since 
the Ottoman conquest of Constanti- 
nople; and Turkey would seem 
strong now, if the surrounding 
European peoples were barbarians, 
organized in small tribes. Turks 
are the only cement of the Turkish 
empire; the vanquished peoples 
have long lost political cohesion or 
organization; they have no mutual 
confidence, nor precedents for 
union; many of them have been 
unmanned by long _ servitude. 
Romans, or the old families adopted 
as Romans, were the cement of that 
empire. The trained armies, how- 
ever, played the part which the 
armed Turks play in an unarmed 
population. Discipline and habitual 
subservience are great powers. 
But if the vanquished are forced to 
unlearn bravery, and the fields are 
emptied of free rustics, even if 
increase of wealth follow, the 
strength of the community is 
sapped. This was the Roman 
process from the beginning, and in 
this it persevered to the end. 





THE PLACE OF THE JUDICATURE ACTS IN ENGLISH LAW. 


N the first day of November 1875, 
our Courts of Law presented 
the unusual spectacle of the com- 
mencement of a new system of pro- 
cedure. This event was caused by 
the operation of two Acts of Par- 
liament' known as the Judicature 
Acts 1873 and 1874, and by the 
orders framed to carry out in detail 
the changes which the Acts have 
produced in general terms. Yet, 
in considering the Judicature Acts, 
the orders and rules must be deemed 
equal in importance to their parent 
Acts; in previous instances of re- 
forms in legal procedure matters 
which now are found regulated by 
the orders and rules have been 
deemed sufficiently important to 
find a place in the Act of Parlia- 
ment itself. This has, of course, 
produced a want of elasticity in the 
procedure, and it may therefore be 
considered preferable to place all 
questions of detail in a code of rules 
which can be changed at the plea- 
sure of the Bench. 
It would be a vain indulgence in 
a series of platitudes to point out 
the vital importance to a country 
and a people of its legal system, or 
of the bearing which this system 
has upon the domestic history of a 
nation, or even of the evidence 
which it may afford of those deeper 
currents of thought and opinion 
which are continually at work be- 
neath the surface of things. The 
two great codes of ancient and 
modern times, the code of Justinian 
and the code of the first Napoleon, 
must inevitably remain for all time 
@ more enduring mark of the pro- 
gress of the world than the subju- 
gation of ancient Africa or the 
victories of Marengo and Austerlitz. 
It is right, therefore, that those to 


whom law may be either a subject 
for professional study or a simple 
object ofjinterest, should endeavour 
to form a comparative estimate of 
the place which the Judicature Acts 
must obtain in the history of 
English law. The practising lawyer 
has books enough and to spare 
which embody the enactments amid 
a series of useful and accurate re- 
marks. But if this measure is one 
which vitally changes the old lines 
of the English procedure, it de- 
mands more than passing comments 
upon modes of practice, and should 
be criticised from a higher stand- 
point. If,on the other hand, its 
consequences are less sweeping than 
have been foretold, it is clearly de- 
sirable to ascertain accurately 
what its actual character is. And, 
in speaking of the enactments, it 
must be borne in mind that the 
whole body of directions contained 
in the two Acts and in the orders 
are alluded to. 

Every enactment which affects 
the law must in its nature be 
either formal or material. It 
must either deal with the external 
forms by which the principles of 
law are administered, and under 
which the essential elements of 
justice are applied to the require- 
ments of practical life, or it must 
deal with these principles and 
elements, and with the substance 
of law which constitutes in the 
strictest sense law as distinguished 
from procedure. In all enactments 
of modern times which have at- 
tempted to harmonise and simplify 
the jurisprudence of a nation, there 
has been more or less of an attempt 
to carry out in practice the radical 
distinction between substance and 
form. The draughters of the new 
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French system, which came into 
being amidst the din of war, recog. 
nised, as might have naturally been 
expected, from the logical character 
of French intellect, this important 
difference, and the Code Napoléon 
or Code Civil containing the sub- 
stance of the law was kept quite 
separate from the Code de Procé- 
dure Civile. In still more recent 
times our Indian Empire has been 
supplied with two codes of? Civil 
and of? Criminal Procedure which in 
no way meddle with the body of the 
law. On the other side of the 
Atlantic those States of the Ameri- 
can Union which have departed 
from the old common law practice, 
and have embodied their legal rules 
in the form of a code, have also 
borne the distinction in view.‘ But 
we find in the new enactments that 
changes in the body of the law are 
mixed with those concerning the 
procedure of the Courts. For in- 
stance, in the original Act of 1873, 
provisions dealing with the rights 
of trustees and tenants for life, 
which are clear enactments touch- 
ing the substance of certain branches 
of the law, are embedded between 
provisions affecting the constitution 
of the Court of Appeal in thehearing 
of ecclesiastical causes, and permit- 
ting the appointment of receivers by 
interlocutory orders.6 But apart 
from this particular drawback there 
is, looking at these enactments as a 
whole, a want of symmetry and sim- 
plicity about them which, valuable 
as their consequences may be, is too 
characteristic of English law, and 
lowers a measure which might have 
provided an intelligible and harmo- 
nious code of procedure into a mere 
ill-assorted gathering of the ma- 
jority of rules of procedure now in 
force in the various Courts. Foras 
these enactments now stand they 
bear witness to the possibility of 
preparing a Code of Civil Proce- 
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dure; and they will remain until 
that event comes to pass a useful 
though most unskilfulattempttohar- 
monise the form of the law of pro- 
cedure ; while in the width of their 
scope they stand above all other 
enactments in any way similar 
which have preceded them, they 
do not fill the void which they 
might have filled. While they 
will remain in the history of Bri- 
tish jurisprudence as an enduring 
mark of the time and of the place 
where the rival systems of English 
procedure were united, they will 
hereafter be noticeable rather as 
the rough sketch of what the future 
eventually brought forth, of that 
finished and amended scheme of 
which all must hope they are but 
the rude outlines. 

Their fragmentary character can 
be shown in two instances. The 
question of costs forms the sub- 
ject of the fifty-fifth order, which 
lays down two general rules— 
firstly, that in proceedings in the 
High Court costs shall be in the 
discretion of the Court. Se- 
condly, that in cases decided by 
a jury the costs shall follow the 
event, unless for good cause shown 
the Judge shall order otherwise. 
Now here, in a very material part 
of the Law of Procedure, would 
have been an opportunity for con- 
solidating and simplifying the va- 
rious enactments still in force con- 
cerning costs, But by referring to 
the work of one of the numerous 
commentators on the new Act, 
we find it said in a note that this 
rule must be read subject to the 
provisions of the County Court 
Act, 1867, as well as to Lord Den- 
man’s Act, 3 & 4 Vict. c. 24, 8. 2, 
and the 21 Jac. I. c. 16,s.6. In 
other words, to obtain a general 
view of the subject of costs, a sub- 
ject free in itself from difficulty, we 
are compelled to refer to statutes, 
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some of which were passed more 
than two centuries ago. Again, 


many useful provisions concerning 
the mode of commencing actions 
are found in the early part of the 
orders ; but while they contain those 
regulations which touch the majority 


of cases in which actions are com- 
menced, they leave those cases in 
which an individual rests his claim 
upon an unpaid bill of exchan'ge to 
be regulated by an Act of Parlia- 
ment dealing alone with actions 
founded on rights resting on bills 
of exchange and promissory notes.® 
In a proper system of procedure 
all the various provisions applicable 
to different cases would be found 
compendiously and succinctly ar- 
ranged in one part of one plain 
code of procedure. Therefore, we 
repeat, while this is the most sub- 
stantial and most vigorous step that 
has'yet been taken towards codifica- 
tion, it is, nevertheless, most imper- 
fect in its arrangement ; and whilst 
its range is broad, it is still frag- 
mentary in its character. 

This measure has also received 
much popular praise, because it is 
supposed to have effected that most 
mysterious, much-talked of, but 
little understood act—the fusion of 
law and equity. 

It is perfectly true that these 
enactments put an end to the con- 
flicting jurisdictions of the different 
Courts, and that they permit a 
good defence at Lincoln’s Inn to 
be an equally good defence in West- 
minster Hall. But as a matter of 
fact, the instances in which the 


several jurisdictions have clashed 
within recent years has been infini- 
tesimal compared to the number of 
cases in which they have worked 
perfectly smoothly, each in its own 


proper groove. There can be no 
doubt of the value of an enact- 
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ment which sets at rest the extreme 
rivalry of two systems, and gives to 
each some of the remedies which it 
has either wanted or been unwilling 
to adopt. 

But while occasional disagree. 
ments are prevented, and every per- 
son interested in the subject-matter 
of an action can be brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Court, and 
what at Common Law are termed 
equitable defences will become 
more general, this Act marks more 
distinctly than ever the separate 
jurisdiction of Chancery and Com. 
mon Law. Thus, while it may be 
a harmonising measure, it is certain- 
ly one which will hereafter be 
noticeable as dividing, by plain 
legislative directions, those several 
jurisdictions which until now have 
only been indirectly acknowledged 
in Acts of Parliament. Much of the 
modern jurisdiction of the Chancery 
Courts has for the most part been 
employed in consequence of a num- 
ber of statutes relating to the rights 
of property and the dealings of the 
innumerable public companies which 
exist in modern commerce. All 
this jurisdiction is not only ex- 
pressly retained by the new Acts; 
it is more clearly than ever allotted 
to the Chancery Courts as their sole 
and special business. Thus, to give 
an example, it is expressly stated 
that ‘ there shall be assigned to the 
Chancery Divisionall causesand mat- 
ters for any of the following pur- 
poses—the administration of the 
estates of deceased persons, the dis- 
solution of partnership or the taking 
of partnership or other accounts,’ and 
soon. So that the popular notion 
that, after the passing of the Judica- 
ture Acts, personscould goforareme- 
dy to any Courtin respectof any kind 
of grievance is utterly unfounded.’ 

Thus we find this Act noteworthy 





7 In the case of Humphroys v. Edwards (Weekly Notes, 27 November 1875, p. 208), 
the Master of the Rolls considered that a case of salvage ought to be transferred to 
the Admiralty Court, which was the proper tribunal to adjudicate upon such questions. 
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not only as the rough draught of a 
Code of Procedure, but as settling, 
with no wavering hand, the several 
jurisdictions of the several Courts ; 
it places them distinctly within the 
four corners of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which he that runs may read, 
and which does not in many parts 
require a lawyer’s mind to under- 
stand. They will do good by clear- 
ing away those misty notions about 
the fusion of law and equity which 
have for some time been apparent 
in popular discussions and in the 
public press. They should also, in 
the two bearings which have been 
pointed out, lead to a greater sym- 
metry in English law, and to greater 
clearness of ideas among those to 
whom it is given to study what is 
frequently regarded as nothing 
more than ‘an endless maze of 
precedent and a wilderness of single 
instances.’ 

But if we acknowledge that 
the chief merit of the enact- 
ments lies in being the rough block 
out of which future legislators 
may hew out a perfect or com- 
paratively perfect system of pro- 
cedure, and that they merely 
clear up some confusions, it must 
be evident that there is nothing 
sweeping in their character. 
They pare away excesses, but do 
not cut down a barren tree. They 
are in no way destructive measures, 
such as that which inaugurated the 
present French Codes, and by which, 
on the 3rd Brumaire of year Two, 
the National Assembly reduced the 
procedure of France to a state of 
archaic and unworkable simplicity. 
Ours is a logical and natural 
Sequence to the various Acts which 
for the last: twenty-five years have 
gradually been clearing away from 
English procedure those subtle 
technicalities which the Anglo- 
Norman lawyers have woven into 
it, and which have caused our laws 
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to be often more a curse than a 
blessing. 

The Common Law Procedure 
Acts of 1852, 1853, and 1860,° and 
the? Improvement of Jurisdiction of 
Equity Act, to take some of the more 
important and most recent changes, 
show that it only required a really 
expert hand to blend the several 
systems into one, and form one com- 
mon system which should close the 
old epoch and begin a new one in 
our law. But while an end is thus 
put to these singular technicalities 
which have often disgraced our law, 
it should be borne in mind that it 
is to those able men who were en- 
gaged years ago in advocating law 
reform that we should be grateful 
as much as to those who have 
actually carried this work into 
execution ; and it should also be re- 
membered that to the requirements 
of modern commerce may be atitri- 
buted a more speedy clearance of 
technicalities and delay than would 
otherwise have been seen. For 
without the cry for speedy law, 
which has been the real want of the 
community in recent times, and 
without the business transactions of 
London and Liverpool, we might 
be far enough off from an improved 
procedure. The greatest desire of 
the commercial community has been 
speed in the dispatch of legal busi- 
ness non-technicality in the ad- 
ministration of the law. These two 
needs the present enactments most 
certainly minister to. Continuous 
and frequent sittings of Courts, the 
simplicity of the new pleadings, the 
aid which is given to those who 
with good ground seek the defence 
of the law, the more extended grasp 
of the Common Law Divisions over 
the whole subject of dispute, all fal- 
fil the requirements of merchants, 
and all are more or less brought 
to pass by the needs of commer- 
cial men. 


Vict. c. 125; 23 & 24 Vict. c. 126, 


® 15 & 16 Vict. c. 76; 17 & 18 
® 15 & 16 Vict. ¢. 86. 
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If we look back at the past history 
of English law in modern times, we 
shall perceive that many of the 
improvements in the Common Law 
were owing to the broad intellect of 
Lord Mansfield during his thirty- 
two years’ tenure of the Chief Jus- 
ticeship. ‘ He was,’ said Mr. Justice 
Buller, ‘ the founder of the commer- 
cial law of this country;’ ‘ and,’ says 
a well-known legal writer,'® ‘ he in- 
troduced reforms and removed im- 
pediments which enabled him to 
cope with the increase of business 
caused by the advancing commerce 
of the country.’ 

But it must not be forgotten that, 
much as English jurisprudence may 
be indebted to this eminent Judge, 
the actual and pressing cause of im- 
provement was the increasing com- 
merce of England. In Lord Mansfield 
arose a man well fitted to deal with 
this modern growth, but in regard- 
ing the causes of modern legal 
improvements it must not be for- 
gotten that it is commerce which 
has chiefly contributed to modern 
law reform. 

When we come to sum up the 
observations that have been made 
upon the chief characteristics of the 
new enactments we find that they are 
the nearest approach yet made to a 
Code of Procedure; that, though 
rude and unsatisfactory, they form 
a groundwork for a more system- 
atic structure. They remove those 
portions of what are named law 
and equity which have at times 
been antagonistic to each other, 
but at the same time they mark 
most distinctly the several functions 
of equity and law. They assi- 
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milate no less than four separate 
systems of pleading and procedure, 
which is alone a noteworthy move- 
ment, and they take away those 
curious anomalies which have kept 
English procedure separate and 
distinct from that of other’ nations, 
or even of her own colonies. 
Finally, they bear farther witness 
to the immense indirect power of 
modern commerce, the chief cause 
of law reform during the present 
century. 

Chiefly this form is a new code of 
procedure, butdivested of much that 
formerly made procedure a thing to 
be avoided by all except those who 
were actually compelled to study 
it in detail here and there. Andif 
the new procedure permits of a 
more scientific study of what is a 
most important part of the law, there 
will not have been a vain reform. 
It is often said that Frenchmen 
are too sanguine or too down- 
hearted, but it may not be amiss 
to conclude this paper with the 
words of a distinguished professor of 
law with the hope that they are not 
quite inapplicable to that of Eng- 
land :—‘ Depuis ce moment Il’en- 
seignement de la procédure a di 
marcher de front avec celui de 
toutes les autres branches de droit; 
depuis ce moment aussi ces tra- 
ditions routiniéres qui tendent 
& faire de cette étude un fantéme 
effrayant de sécheresse et d’aridité, 
qui, la dépouillant de tout caractére 
scientifique, de toute idée de critique 
et de progrés, la reléguent dé- 
daigneusement entre un formulaire 
et uncalendrier, ces traditions ne 
sont plus que des anachronismes.”"' 

E. 8. Roscoe. 


10 Foss, Judges of England, vol. viii., p. 342. 
" Legons de Procédure civile par Boitard. Revues annotées complétees, Par G. F. 


Colmet Daage. 9th edition. Paris, 1865. 
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